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Ulster 

holds its 
breath as 
Trimble 



Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

s Michael Streeter 

f Belfast 


Cross-party peace talks in Ul- 
ster wm go to- the brink daring 
the next 24 hours, although 
Tony Blah's success in pre- 
venting David Trimble, the Ul- 
ster Unionist leader, from 
walking out over the critical 
issue of decommissioning, 
raised hopes that the peace 
process can be saved. . 

The Government was hold- 
ing on to the hope that the 
Unionists would wish to avoid 
precipitating a crisis. Mo 
Mowlam, the Northern Ireland 
Secretary, declared that the 
Unionists were “still talking - 
they are not walking'’ after a 75- 
minute meeting' in Downing 
Street. Mr Trimble said: “We 
will not shirk our responsibili- 
ties. We are not in the mode of 
walking out" 

In spite of the IRA ceasefire, 
the Unionists are holding out 
J for written guarantees that 
decommissioning of terrorist 
weapons will lake place during 


the cross-party talks, before 
they sit down with Sinn Fein. 

Mr Trimble added that he 
would be consulting the com- 
munity in Ulster. That was seen 
in Dublin as an ominous sign 
that the Unionist leaders are 
preparing to hold out, and seek 
the backing of the Unionist 
community in Ulster to avoid 
being blamed for the dead- 
lock. 

The crunch may be avoided 
tomorrow by putting off a vote 
in Belfast on the jomt Anglo- 
Irish plans for decomnnssLomng. 
But the two governments have 
a fall-back plan, to cany on with 
proximity talks, in which tbe par- 
ties would not be sitting at the 
same negotiating table. The 
results would be put to refer- 
endums next May in Ireland, 
North and South.’ 

Mr Blair is today expected to 
make a renewed appeal by tele- 
phone to the Ulster Unionist 
leader in Belfast. However, Mr 
Trimble said yesterday that ver- 
bal assurances from Mr Blair 
were not enough. 

The former Canadian general 
John de Cbastelain, wbo will be 


appointed chairman of the de- 
commissioning body, last night 
confirmed it could be up and 
running before the substantive 
talks begin in September. 

Meanwhile, the political fall- 
out from the IRA ceasefire 
continued in Belfast, when one 
of the small unionist parties 


Holding out David Tiimbfe, the Ulster Unionist leader; at a West mmste r press conference after attenefing ta&s in Dawning Street yesterday Photograph: Andrew Buurman 
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walked out of the peace talks in 
protest at thepresenceof a Sinn 
Fein delegation. 

The Sinn Fein team, led by 
the party chairman, Mitchell 
McLaughlin, arrived at the cas- 
tle buildings m Stormont to set 
up offices for their likely entiy 
into the talks on 15 September. 


by MP Robert McCartney left 
the building within minutes, 
claiming it had always promised 
that it would not take part in ne- 
gotiations with any party which 
supported violence or associ- 
ated with any group which still 
held the means for violence - 


a dear reference to the con- 
troversial issue of decommis- 
sioning weapons. 

The Democratic Unionist 
Party, led by Dr lan Paisley, 
stayed away from Stormont 
yesterday and is likely to make 
a decision on its stance after 
talks with Tony Blair today. 
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intelligence sources In .Britain and the Irish RepubBc estimate 
-teat toere'^re just 40 people actively involved, in executing IRA 
operations, arid perhaps 400 overall. Most of their arms are 
.stored In die Irish RepuMc, but small stocks are held in North- 
ern Ireland. - "■ • 

Large consignments came from Libya and Czechoslovakia, but 
more recently most attempted deliveries have come from the 
US, although most were foiled by the FBI and US Customs. 

The IRA is estimated to have enough small arms, machine guns 
and ammunition to equip the equivalent of two British army 
battalions and to sustain its guerrilla war indefinitely. In addition 
to the amts listed in the table, the IRA relies primarily on home- 
made ©plosives - Anfo {ammonium nitrate and fuel oil) and 
Coop (weedkiller and sugar). 

These explosives are highly effective, but need a high explosive 
Ike the Czech-made plastic explosive Semtexto set them off. 

Christopher Bellamy 


Mr McLaughlin, who was 
accompanied by the leading 
Sinn Fein figure Gerry Kelly, a 
convicted IRA terrorist, said the 
door should be kept open for 
Unionists to re-enter the 
process. 

He said: “In the past. Union- 
ists have walked out only to re- 
turn at a later date.’’ 

He emphatically denied 
Unionist claims there had been 
a secret deal between them- 
selves and the British govern- 
ment to facilitate the ceasefire 
and let them into the talks. 

“We're not interested in se- 
cret deals," he said. 

The security presence 
throughout Northern Ireland 
remained tight yesterday after 
warnings from two Republican 
splinter groups, including the 
Irish National Liberation Army, 
that they were unhappy with the 
ceasefire to which they were not 
party. 

The Government may try to 
reassure the Unionists’wiih a 
letter of clarification today, 
similar to that sent to Sinn 
Fein, which helped to pave the 
wav for the ceasefire. But Mr 


Trimble said if there was no "sig- 
nificant change", his party 
would vote down the decom- 
missioning proposals at the 
meeting in Stormont tomorrow. 

Downing Street said thut the 
two deadlines, for the start of 
talks on 15 September, and the 
end of talks in May. 19%, were 
not negotiable. 

Holding out hope that the cri- 
sis could be averted, Ms 
Mowlam said: “They are not 
walking, we arc still trying, so 
the talks process is still going." 

The Prime Minister's office 
said: “The important point from 
our point of view is that there 
was a dear decision on their part 
not to walk out of the talks." 

The Ulster Unionists object 
to the wording of the joint gov- 
ernment proposals to bring 
about “due progress" on de- 
commissioning alongside 
progress on the talks. 

Downing Street said if would 
be “very difficult" to meet the 
Urwnisis' demands to amend the 
joint document, agreed by the 
Irish and British Governments. 

History at Stormont, page 8 

David Himble profile, page 14 


Family blame Oxford for student’s death 



Sarah Napuk: found hanged 


QUICKLY 


Utility kicks out boss 

• - Shares in United Utilities, the 
. eJectricitv and water supplier for 
the North-West, dropped by al- 
most 10 per cent after the group 

• ' . stunned the stock market by 
■" . ousting its chief executive, Bri- 

' ’ an Staples, tightening the hold 
on the company of its executive 
chairman. Sir Desmond Pitch- 
er. Mr Staples, who had a two- 
’ year con tr.-ict, may be eligible for 

a pay-off of £lm. Page 16 

: China steps in 

* -A British manorial io the dead 
. .. of two world wars will soon be 
-guarded by the People's Lib- 
eraiion Army of China. It will 
take party in ceremonies and 
"provide a guard for the Ceno- 

• tapb in Hong Kong following 
'■ the British withdrawal last 

1 ;ltionth- ; 

treidOTcrin^ . 

.. ■ Violent crime in London has | 

: risen by a third in the past year 
1 and sex attacks have increased 
; by a quarter. Robberies and 
street crime also rose, in spite 
■ : of an anti-mugging campaign by 
Scotland Yard, nccordingto ns 
.annual report. *^*8® 7 


Kan Sengupta 

and Lucy wad 

The suicide of a brilliant young 
history student at Oxford Uni- 
versity triggered a bitter row yes- 
terday after her family said: “We 
are compelled to issue a health 
warning to other parents of 

potentially vulnerable and sen- 
sitive young people - don’t 
send your children to Oxford, 
it is not safe.” 

Sarah Napuk, aged 22, a 
third-year student at Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, who had boro of- 
fered a Kennedy scholarship to 


Harvard, was found hanged in 
her room while she was seeking 
counsellings 

Her family maintain that 
their daughter was “depressed 
and afraid" of failing her final 
exams. She had been repeatedly 
told by her tutors that she 
would obtain a Fust Class de- 
gree, as she was “one of the best 
history students at Oxford ". 

They felt so concerned that 
they wanted to make an open 
statement Co the inquest into the 
death, due to open tomorrow. 
Bat this was refused by the coro- 
ner. Her parents, Kerry and An- 


gela Napuk have now decided 
not to attend the inquest 
Tbe family had received a tet- 
ter from one of Ms Napuk’s tu- • 
tors which said: “.... 1 am* 
wondering whether Oxford pu ts- 
really inappropriate pressures on 
our youqg people and whether 
the support and sustenance is 
there to see people through 
property? During the past five 
years, three of my pupils have 
taken their own lives 
Tbe public stance taken by 
Ms Napuk's parents has stirred 
a renewed debate about the 
tremendous pressure put on un- 


dergraduates, which is believed 
to have contributed to an alarm- 
ing number taking their own 
lives. The university authorities 
had carried out an inquiry in 
1993 which had, it says, strength- 
ened the “ safety net" for those 
who had found it difficult to 
cope. Bui Sarah's parents say 
they found fatal flaws in the sys- 
tem, under which there is no co- 
hesive counselling structure. 

Mr Napuk, a 5S-year-oId 
company director, told The In- 
dependent: “The response we 
got from the chair of student 
health,' Rev Professor Ernest 


Nicholson, was inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. They do not 
seem to want to accept there is 
a serious problem." 

But Professor Nicholson told 
The Independent: "We totally re- 
fute these claims. We under- 
stand Mr and Mrs Napuk are 
suffering from a lot of grief, but 
It is not true that the Universi- 
ty is somehow neglecting the 
welfare of the students. "Of 
course there is tremendous 
pressure at Oxford. But die 
huge majority of students man- 
age to cope with that." 

Tarnished prizes, page 3 
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beginning-af-term report from IMF 


! Anthony Bovins 

Political Editor 
and Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

Gordon Brown's economic 
policies today receive the en- 
thusiastic blessing of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. In 
a glowing testimonial to the 
Ch ancellor, the IMF says: “The 
new government has made an 
excellent start. It has set a high 
standard for Its economic poli- 
cies, aiming to maintain stabil- 
ity and foster long-term growth 
while seeking fairness and 
developing human potential. 

“Ana it has taken decisive 
steps towards these goals by 
making the Bank of England in- 
dependent, introducing a bud- 
get that makes rapid strides 
toward sound public finances, 
and initiating Welfare to Work 
and other programmes to 
enhance employability." 

The findings of the IMF s an- 
nual ins pection could not con- 



BROWNIE points 

trast more sharply with the 
highly-damaging 1976 demand 
for £2bn spending cuts, which 
knocked the last Labour gov- 
ernment completely off course. 

However, it runs counter to 
the widespread opinion in the 
City that the Chancellor missed 
the chance to use the Budget to 
cool the cunent consumer boom. 


That criticism was voiced 
afresh yesterday by eminent 
City economists addressing 
. MFs on the Treasury Select 
Committee. **We should not 
be surprised if there mm out to 
be major errors in the Budget 
judgment," said Roger Bootle, 
of HSBC Markets. 

Some officials in both the 
Bank of England and the Trea- 
sury share the view that tax in- 
creases would have taken some 
of the pressure to cool the 
overheating economy off the 
Bank's new Monetary Policy 
Committee. They argue that the 
price being paid for Mr Brown’s 
omission is the strong pound, 
hitting export orders. 

While today's report from the 
IMF finds no fault with the poli- 
cies of the Government, it does 
flag up problems ahead, par- 
ticularly on the conflicting pres- 
sures between the need for 
savings and. the consumer 
boom, and the need for public 
spending restraint and 


promised increases in health 
and education spending. 

At one the point, the report 
urges the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider an ex- 
tension of the VAT base, ro 
damp down spending. Howev- 
er, a source close to Mr Brown 
said last night that there was no 
question of the Government 
breaking its election pledges on 
VAT 

As for the Tories’ legacy, the 
report says: “Behind the im- 
pressive macroeconomic per- 
formance - strong growth, 
declining unemployment, and 
low inflation - there now loom 
imbalances rooted in powerful 
divergent forces". 

The IMF backs the current 
Chancellor’s actions, saying: 
“Firm implementation, partic- 
ularly through observance of the 
control totals for spending this 
year and next, should boost 
credibility, slow the upswing, 
and set public finances on a 
sound medium-term track.” 
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Russell murder suspect 
charged with burglary 

A man who has been questioned about the murders of Lin Russell 
and her daughter Megan appeared in court yesterday on burglary 
and robbery charges. 

Michael Stone. 37. of Gillingham, Kent, was remanded in 
custody at the magistrates’ court in Chatham. He faced two charges 
of burglary on 1 1 July 1996, and one of robbery in Rochester, Kent 
on 23 July last year. Mr Stone, who is unemployed, was remanded 
in custody for seven days. A police spokesman said: “These charges 
are not connected with the murders of Lin and Megan Russell" 
Detectives also said that inquiries into the murders, which took 
place in the Kent village of Chilienden last year, were continuing. 

Police fall foul of human rights 

Police unlawfully used the centuries-old law of breach of the peace 1 
against three ami-arms-sales demonstrators, the European 
Commission of Human Rights said yesterday in a test case on the 
right to legitimate protest, 

Andrea Needham, David Polden and Christopher Cole bad been 
handing, out Leaflets and holding up banners outside a conference on 
fighter helicopters in London, in January 1994. Their arrest and 
detention for seven hours, without charge, violated the free speech 
guarantee in article 10 of the European Convention of Human 
Rights, the commission ruled. Liberty, the civil rights organisation, 
said it would pursue the case to the mil court in Strasbourg to 
ensure that UK law was changed. Patricia Wynn Davies 

Bowie rings changes for children 

David Bowie, the rock star, has 
revealed he wants to start a 
family with his wife I man, a 
Somali-born model but must 
first stop touring. Bowie, SO, is 
keen to have children but also 
loves life on the road. The 
singer has one son by his former 
wife Angie and wants more by 
Iman, 39, whom he married in 
1992. “We would like to have 
children very muck," he told 
BBC Radio 5 live. “But I have 
to quit touring first. I'm getting 
off the road at Christmas." 

Multiple rapist jailed for 20 years 

An "enormously dangerous" multiple rapist who subjected a 
sobbing mother to a “heinous and perverted” ordeal was jailed for 
life yesterday with a recommendation that he served at least 20 
years. Judge Barrington Black said Pradeep Jabble should be kept 
behind bars until time had sapped his sexual drive and he was no 
longer a threat. An earlier trial at Harrow Crown Court heard that 
jabble, of Greenford, Middlesex, attacked his 27-year-old victim in 
a friend's flat in April 1995. 

Take That star sued by ex-manager 

Robbie Williams, the former Take That singer, was at the centre of a 
High Court damages action yesterday brought against him by the 
man who founded" the band. In an action expected to last up to five 
days the pop star's one-time manager, Nigel Martin-Smith, is 
claiming he is owed commission running into hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, from the star. The hearing was adjourned uatQ today. 

Wartime lovers meet 55 years on 

A couple who fell in love but were separated by the Second World 
War are to marry, after a chance reunion outside a chemist’s shop 
55 years after they last saw each other. Tom Biyant, 73, was 
shopping in February when he spotted a face he was sure he 
recognised as Ivy Butler, the sweetheart he last saw in 1942. They 
met in 1941 in an ammunition factory in Ellesmere Port, Cheshire; 
Tom was 18 and Ivy just 16. But the romance ended when Tom was 
called up to the Royal Navy in 1942. Mr Bryant said: “I asked, 
‘Aren’t you Ivy Butler?’ and she replied, ‘No one has called me that 
for years', and that was it" The couple, both widowed, will marry 
at Chester Register Office on IS October. 

Lord Justice Staughton 

An article, based on material supplied by the Press Association last 
Saturday, on the employment rights of clergy, reported that Lord 
Justice Staughton had said in the Appeal Court that there was no 
address for God, and he could not be served with documents. Lord 
Justice Staughton said he did not make the statement but he added: 
“However, one of my colleagues fon the bench] said something to 
that effect, during the hearing of the appeal on Tuesday 1 July"- 
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in the first half of 1996 


Sir Edwin Manton with a bust of Sir Henry .Tate; the gallery's founder . . 

Method in the triad! 


A n art-loving octogenarian mMtonake, whose iden- 
tity remained secret unto two weeks ago, has spo- 
ken publicly for the first time about his gift to the 
Tate Gallery - its largest ever donation. 

Sir Edwin Manton has given the gallery £7m, and 
promised another £5m in his will: In addition, he wilt 
be leaving the Tate a recently discovered Constable 
painting, The Glebe Farm. 

The British-born 88-year-old, who has lived in New 
York for 60 years, where he is estimated to have 
amassed a £26Qm fortune, visited the Tate as a young 
boy and began collecting art works in 1945. 

Sir Edwin, who - together with Prince Charles - was 
in London for last night's celebrations to mark the Tate's 
centenary, said: "There is some method to my mad- 
ness. I have lived abroad for many years but I’m a pa- 
triotic Englishman." 

Bom in Essex, and educated at Shaftesbury Gram- 
mar School and London University, he said: "It may 
sound silly but I feel I kind of owed the country some- 
thing. 1 was bom in Earls Colne, about 20 miles from 
Constable's birthplace, and I feel nostalgic.” 

Sir Edwin was knighted in 1994 for his services to 
the gallery, but insisted he remain anonymous. 


Vi 


Nicholas Serata.toe Tate's director, explained why ! 
Sir Edwin's identity was finally revealed a fortnight ago. 
“He's always yeiy roodestandhas not wanted his name 
up in lights, but with the fete’s centenary he agreed 
that we publicise his identity.” 

Sfc Edwin added: 1 wanted to be anonymous to pro- 
tect myself from.people importuning me. 1 may not be 
the wealthiest person rn America but I was protecting 
my purseMt was not a noble feeling.” 

He bought his first “Constable” in 1 945 but was dis- 
mayed to leam that it was by a German artist He has 
since collected 50 genuine Constable sketches, oils 
and watercolours. 

“I am deeply indebted to the Thte for taking me in. 

I wont buy a Constable without asking Leslie Parris 
[the Tate's deputy keeper of the British collection] If 
it's a good one." 

Sir Edwin's donation to tile Tate has ensured that 
a £31 m redevelopment of the Mitlbank building can 
begin later this year. Mr Serota suggested his contri- 
bution would be recognised by naming a part of the 
building after him. 

"Sir Edwin’s gift will allow us to transform the way 
we show British art” Alexandra Williams 




Hollywood in the House of Lords 


Double barrelled and titled, on pa- 
per the couple seem like any other 
in the House. But Lady Hadeo- 
Guesfs legs are insured for $1m 
and she bared her breasts in Trad- 
ing Places. And as for her hus- 
band, Lord Haden-Guest, he’s the 
guy with the guitar between his 
legs in the spoof film Spinal Tap. 

So yesterday, when he was 
sworn in as the fifth Lord Haden- 
Guest in the House of Lords, it's 
not surprising heads turned. Holly- 
wood had arrived, in the form of 
Christopher Haden-Guest (left) 
and his wife, Jamie Lee Curtis 
(right), who looked dutifully on 
from the visitors' gallery. 


He took his seat following the 
death of his father, Peter Haden- 
Guest, a retired UN official. 

The couple have been married 
for 13 years and have two adopted 
children - Annie, 10, and a baby, 
Thomas. Under British law Thomas 
will not be able to inherit the title. 

For a time it was not dear 
whether Christopher, 49, would be- 
come the new baron. He has an 
older half-brother, Anthony Haden- 
Guest supposedly the model for 
the disreputable English Journalist 
in Tom Wolfe's Bonfire Of The Vani- 
ties. But Anthony was not able to in- 
herit because he had been bom out 
of wedlock. Alexandra Williams 


Campaigner dies 
after asbestos fight 

A woman who took on what was 
once the world’s biggest asbestos 
manufacturer in a gruelling legal 
battle, and won, has died of cancer. 

June Hancock, who, as a child, 
played in drifts of abestos dust from 
a factory near her home in Leeds, 
led an historic battle against the 
multinational engineering company 
Turner & Newell. 

The courts ordered the company 
to pay £65,000 compensation for 
the damage done to her health by 
asbestos. It was the first victory of 
its kind in Britain, opening the way 
for up to 40 other claims. 

Mrs Hancock died, aged 61, at - n 
K iliingbeck Hospital, Leeds, on 
Saturday, her family announced 
yesterday after weeks of decline in 
her health. 

Her solicitor and close friend, 
Adrian Budgen, said: “She was a 
remarkable women in ail respects. 
Her courage and bravery amazed 
us. She thought not just for herself 
but all the others who thought they 
were alone- 

“She struggled in poor health 
against a company that did every- 
thing in its power to avoid the 
claim. It waged a war of attrition 
against her." 

Esther Leach 


SOCIETY 

Hunger and cold: facts of 
life for 11 million Britons 

Around 1 1 million people - or one in five of the population - now 
live in poverty, representing an increase of 50 per cent in the last 
decade, British and Swedish soda! scientists claim. 

Their report claims a definition of poverty that is both 
“scientifically accurate" and corresponds with public ideas of the 
minimum acceptable way of life in Britain. It takes the “Breadline 
B ritain ** survey as its baas. This considered poverty os a state when 
at least three possessions or activities considered necessary for a 
decent standard of living were lacking. 

In the early 1980s, 14 per cent of households were living in 
poverty, but by the 1990s this had risen lo 20 per cent. Roughly 10 
million Britons cannot afford adequate housing: for example, their 
homes are unheated or damp, or their children have to share 
bedrooms. About 7 milli on go without essential clothing, such as a 
warm waterproof coat because of a lack of money. 

There are approximately 2-5 million children who are forced to 
go without at least one item they need, such as three meals a day. 
And around 5 million people do not have enough fresh fruit and 
vegetables, or only have two meals a day. 

“The conclusions of the report arc clear.'* said the researchers- 
“Britain has become an increasingly polarised nation. The growth 
of poverty is the root cause of many of the social ills that are of 
public concern. There is considerable unease about the 
consequences of increasing deprivation and the lack of social 
justice." Glenda Cooper 


PARENTING 

Paid leave would save £600m 

Providing three months* paid leave for parents when a baby is born 
-would save the Government £600m, while the cost would be much 
lower than expected, a report by the Demos think-tank claims. 

A Demos report draws on the most detailed analysis yet of 
parental leave, including a MORI survey, a poll of 300 employers 
and comparison of parental leave around the world. 

'With a high take-up rate. Demos calculates that the 
Government would save nearly £300m in income support 
payments, as well as gaining nearly 5300m in additional taxation. 

Less than 3 per cent of British employers currently offer even a 
limited scheme of parental leave, although three-quarters believe 
.it would help them attract and retain senior female managers and 
six out of 10 believe it would help increase staff loyalty. 

In addition, more than half 
the public believe parental 
leave would strengthen 
families, and 44 per cent fed 
that it would promote an active 
role for Gathers in parenting. 

While only a fifth of working 
people under 40 would be 
willing to take parental leave ir 
it was Funded by themselves, 
more than six out of 10 feel 
secure enough in their jobs to 
take paid parental leave, were 
it on offer. 

Glenda Cooper 


HEALTH 

Hospitals’ disaster plans failing 

Hospitals are not properly equipped to provide on-the-spot 
assistance aL the scenes of disasters and major incidents, experts 
said yesterday. 

Under NHS guidelines issued in 1990, large regional hospitals 
should have mobile medical teams ready to offer instant back-up to 
the emergency services. Specific roles, responsibilities and training 
for the medical “flying squads" are set out. 

But the new research shows that In 150 large hospitals, only a 
third of teams contained both a surgeon and an anaeslhetisu and 
few hospitals differentiated between surgical and resuscitation 
teams. In almost half the teams, the leader was a trainee hospital 
doctor. Members of mobile medical teams were invariably junior 
doctors with tittle experience. 

The findings, from a study led by Dr Simon Caricy, of the 
Accident and Emergency Department at Manchester Royal 
Infirmary, appeared in the specialist journal Pre-Hospital 
Immediate Can. 


TRANSPORT 

Millions more rail journeys in 1996 

Nearly 1 million more journeys were made each week by train last 
year, according to figures released yesterday by the 25 private rail 



The Association of Drain Operating Companies recorded a 
national 73 per cent increase in train journeys - 45 million more 
journeys than, the previous year. 

It is the first time the figures have been compiled since 
privatisation. However, many experts point out that passenger 
figures rise as the economy grows, and that any slowdown would 
see numbers foil equally East. 

But the'anho on cement coincides with a 30 per cent price hike 
from 28 September for the Network Card, from £14 to £20. The 
Young Persons’ Railcards will increase from £16 to £18, from 
August. 

Anti-rail campaigners had wanted that unprotected Cares would 
rise sharply as train companies seek to make up the difference 
between costs and dwindling public subsidies. Randeep Ramesh 
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Red guard for British war heroes 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 

A British memorial to the dead 
of two world wars will soon be 
guarded by the People’s Liber- 
ation Army of China (PLA). 
The army which left an 


Following the British with- 
drawal on 1 July, the Cenotaph 
was shorn of its flags and the 

ceremony cfased. Jack 
Edwardes. 79, secretary of the 
local Royal British Legion 
branch and a former Japanese 


The Cenotaph in Hong Kong 


iue army wnicQ ten an oraccn and a tormer Japanese 
indelible mark on the history of prisoner-of-war, says that he 
the 20th-centujy with the 1989 tried to raise the issue with Ihzut 
Tiananmen Square massa c re. Chee-hwa, Hong Kong’s Chief 
is likely to take part in the cer- Executive, before he took office, 
craonies and provide an honour He urged Mr Tung to per- 

guard for the Cenotaph which suade the PLA to take over the 
stands at the bean of Hong duties performed by die British 
Kong's fin a ncial district forces at the Cenotaph. His 


request was put on had, but yes- 
terday a spokesman for Mr Tung 
said thiswas “a reasonable idea 
and that although there had 
been no formal decision by the 
PLA. he expected one in time fa 
the 11 November Remembrance 

Day c ommemo ration. 

Mr Edwardes wan is Mr Tbng 
to follow the fanner Governor’s 
footsteps and lead the Re- 
membrance Day service. There 
arc also services for Anzac day 
and the four British national 
days, St George's, Si Patrick’s, 
St David’s and St Andrew’s. 


TWenty-five years ago Mr 
Edwardes got the authorities to 
include a Chinee inscription on 
the Cenotaph which reads: 


defence of Kong Kong against 
the Japanese invasion. Mr 
Edwardes has suggested to the 
PLA that “if they want some 


“The spirit of heroes lives for good PR, this would be a good 
ever." Most of those who are re* way to get it". 


mem be red arc Chinese, not 
British. Although it is not wide- 
ly known, some 4,000 Hong 
Kong Chinese perished while 
assisting the British forces in the 
First World War. Another 


The signs are that he has hit 
the nail on the bead, because 
China is determined to use the 
stationing of its garrison in 
Hong Kong as an opportunity 
to improve the PLA’s image. 


2,000-3,000 died while serving which plummeted after the 
with the British forces in the Tiananmen Square massacre. 


told the former British com- 
mander, General Bryan Dutton, 
that “the Chinese wished to use 
Hong Kong asa window on the 
world to reverse that image". 

It has made a start by dress- 
ing its troops in specially de- 
si 0 ned smart uniforms and 
devising special training pro- 
grammes for the Hong Kong 
garrison. Now the PLA is 
examining ways of establishing 
a public relations unit, some- 
what different from similar 


least one major international 
PR company has olfered its ser- 
vices to the" PLA. 

Meanwhile, the poorly paid 
PLA troops in Hong King are 
reported to have been given an 
SOO per cent pay rise. This will 
take the pay of ordinary soldiers 
to between 136-143 per month. 
General Lius pay will rise to 
£923 per month, about one-tilth 
of the sum paid to his prede- 
cessor General Dutton. The 
new pay scale puts him on a par 


Second World War and about 
4,000 troops died in the futile 


General Liu Zhenwu, com- 
mander of the PLA garrison. 


units in China which are part of with a Hong Kong secretary. 


the propaganda apparatus. At 


Kitsch invasion, page 10 
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anguish that 
takes the 
shine off the 
glittering 
prizes 


Oxford students are meant to be 
among the brightest and 
sharpest of all - future leaders 
in their chosen fields. But in the 
search for the glittering prizes 
there is a worrying toll: Britain's 
best-known university has an 
unenviable and Little-debated 
reputation for student suicides. 

Tomorrow the inquest opens 
on the death of Sarah Napuk. 
the latest student to take her 
i own life at the university. And 
the palpable anger and grief of 
her family about what led to the 
tragedy has opened a debate on 
the pressure put on the students 
under the dreaming spires. 

Kerry Napuk has no doubts 
why his brilliant daughter killed 
herself. He said: “We can state 
unequivocally that the primary 
factor was her fear of failing her, 
third year exams.” Her distress 
was compounded because her 
tutors repeatedly said she would 
obtain a first as she was con- 
sidered “one of the best histo- 
ry students at Oxford”. 

“Incredible pressures and 
stress are built into the system. 
Unless the university recognises 
and addresses the pressure it 
creates we are compelled reis- 
sue a health warning to other 
parents with high achieving and 
sensitive youug people - don’t 
send your children to Oxford, 
it is not a safe place.” 

„ One of Sarah’s tutors wrote 
r to her parents after her death: 
“I am wondering whether Ox- 
ford puts realty inappropriate 


Kim Sengupta 
and Lucy Ward 

on the pressures 
of university 
life at Oxford 

pressure on our young people 
and whether the support and 
sustenance is there to see peo- 
ple through property? During 
the past five years, three of my 
pupils have taken their own lives 
... one wonders what can be 
going wrong." 

The university acknowledges 
that students do face a massive 
amount of pressure, and says it 
has tried to institute a support 
system to- cope. Twelve stu- 
dents including Sarah have 
killed themselves since 1990- For - 
each of those, dozens of fellow 
students probabty Jivingin dose 
proximity will have been emo- 
tionally affected. 

The situation bad become so 
alarming that in 1993 the uni- 
versity carried out an investi- 
gation under Dr Keith Hawton 
from the psychiatry depart- 
ment The number of suicides 
at the university was, the study 
concluded grimly, “greater than 
would be expected on the ba- 
sis of national rates for people 
in the 18 to 25 age group". 

Colleges were advised to 
consider ways of reducing aca- 
demic pressures on students. 
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Stress situation: Oxford students leaving the examination room after taking finals. The university acknowledges that the pressure they face is massive Photograph: Martin Mayef/Netwofk 


aqd the university’s counselling 
service and student helpline 
were both expanded. 

Present and former students 
at Oxford tell of the strains of 
arriving at university fresh from 
a glittering school career, only 
to find themselves surrounded 
for the first time by equally 
clever contemporaries. 

Where at school they prob- 
abty sailed through A-levels 
with bard work but no undue 
strain, they now find them- 
selves confronting excessive 
reading lists, weekly two-to- 
one tutorials in which every 
knowledge gap wDl be exposed 
and, frequently, the prospect of 
“collections”, or tests, after 
each vacation. 

For some, the stress proves 


loo much. One 24-y ear-old for- 
mer Oxford geography student 
describes how her despair at 
lack of praise and support from 
tutors prompted her to attempt 
suicide hallway through her 
second year. 

“I was living out of college in 
a house with two other girls. We 
had had a dinner party and I was 
a bit drunk, but I knew what I 
was doing. 

“I weDt upstairs to the bath- 
room and tried to slash my 
wrists with a razor-blade. I 
know I didn’t truly want to kill 
myself, because I did it so badly, 
but there was a lot of blood.” 

A friend talked her round 
and the moment was, she now 
believes, a turning point “I 
came to Oxford having always 


got As at everything. I had 
never failed, and I had always 
thrived on praise and success. 
Now suddenly I just couldn’t 
keep up with the intensity of the 
rounds of essays and the sheer 
weight of reading. I decided to 
lower my sights.” 

The one time high-flyer made 
a conscious effort not to give in 
to her desire to leave universi- 
ty, but to scale down her degree 
ambitions. She left with a 2 SL 

The fault, she believes, was 
not with the university’s coun- 
selling system, which was “far 
superior to anything you would 
get for free in the real world". 
More to blame was the over- 
whelming intensity and expec- 
tation of daily Oxford life. “It 
was no longer enough to be 


good at your subject - you had 
to be beautiful, play hockey for 
England and have a gorgeous 
boyfriend too." 

She is not alone in pointing 
a finger more at the atmosphere 
of Oxford, with its eight-week 
terms and occasionally claus- 
trophobic colleges, than at par- 
ticular failures in university 
welfare services. 

Another recent graduate re- 
members “mass hysteria” in her 
women's college as final exams 
approached, with Prozac and 
beta blockers at students' elbows 
as they revised in the library. 

“Al one point 1 just broke 
down in front of my personal tu- 
tor, who was veiy kind and got 
the principal to lend me some 
cash to go home for a week.” 


Sarah Napuk, 22, hanged 
herself In Oxford on 10 April 
this yea r. She had a Kennedy 
| Scholarship to Harvard. 

! tan Hyde, 19, at Hertford 
College, dived into foe path 
of a dustcart in 1995 after an 
argument with his girlfriend. 

Jonathan Brier! ey, 20, fell to 
his death at fas south London 
home In 1994. He had taken a 
year off from New College to 
get over depression. 

Ajaykumar Chotat, 22, from 
i Kenya, died after an overdose 
j In 1994. He was at BalTiol 

Henry Skelton, 21, at New 
College, fen from a second 


floor college room after \ 
taking a champagne and • 
LSD cocktail in 1993. He had ; 
written his own obituary. j 

Lei Don L au, 22, from j 

Singapore, died In his room : 
in May 1993 after taking an j 
overdose of anti-depressants, j 
He was a finalist at Magdeten. j 

Pamela Wray, 21, hanged j 
herself in her parents’ loft I 
after leaving a note in a copy I 
of Withering Heights in 1993. j 
She was at St Hilda’s College. ] 

Tracey Cole, 18, from Exeter, | 
an English student at Lady i 
Margaret Hall, hanged j 

herself In a moment of 
despair” in December 1992. j 
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Stay at Homes: "n* te rnost xenophobic 

group and accounts for 8 per 
cent of the population (3.5 miRion people). They don’t 
travel, they don't want to travel and rf they did travel they 
wouldn't trust the foreigners when they got there. So they 
don't watch programmes about the rest of the world. 
Instead this group likes Barrymore and Peak Practice . 


Keen Travellers: More J? an on f? fth * 

population - about 9.5 minion 

people - who are interested in the rest of the world and Qke 
to fmd out about the country they visit They tend to be 
young aduKs, or families with young children who are 
working tuU-tkne. favourite destination would be a tour of 
AustraSa or, if they have kids, a fly/drive holiday in the US. 


Discerning and Serious: 

already seek out programmes about the rest of the world - 
but, according to the report, they are doing it on Channel 4. 
There are 8.7 mflDon of them, who are upmarket and well- 
educated. They are likely to speak a foreign language and 
be interested in foe politics of other countries. 


Saaa Travellers: 71,18 elderly group makes up 
3 1 5 per cent of the population 

(6.6 million) but is growing in numbers. Because of their 
age they don’t travel very much themselves, but they are 
interested in cultural programmes set overseas - but they 
are not very interested in foreign people. They are mainly 
retired or divorced women who read the Daily Telegraph. 


Xenophobic, indolent and starstruck...the BBC 
identifies the television tribes of Britain 
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Paul McCarai 

Media Correspondent 

A secret BBC report has iden- 
tified 10 milli on Britons as 
xenophobes with no interest in 
foreign culture who can only be 
tempted to watch programmes 
about the rest of the world if 
they are hosted by stars like 
Gaby Roshn or Pauline Quirke 
of Birds of a Feather feme. 

The leaked report. Reflecting 
the World, recommends using 
popular stars as a way of getting 
to large numbers of viewers wbo 
turn off if they see programmes 


set overseas. It calls on the BBC 
to fold new stars to replace “the 
two Clives and Palm’' - dive 
Anderson. Clive James and 
Michael Palin whose travel pro- 
grammes have been nits. 
Younger viewers in particular 
are attracted by presenters 
rather than a show’s content . 

The report also recommends 
combining leisure-related gen- 
res like cookery, gardening and 
fashion with overseas locations 
to ^viewers totune in. It (ticks 
out Channel 4 'sA Taste of the 
Caribbean as an example of this 
combination. The report de- 
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scribes this in typical BBC jar- 
gon as a “value phis" - in oth- 
er words m bring information 
with entertainment, ft also sug- 
gests bringing bade Whickers 
World because people wffl watch 
shows about eccentric charac- 
ters and extreme situations. 

The BBC found the xeno- 
phobic audience when it used 
“duster analysis” techniques 
common in the world of ad- 
vertising tp create images of six 
audience types. The :biggest 
group to turnoff when the rest 
of the world appdars on their 
screen is what the BBC- calls 


“Club 18 to 35ers" - 6JI million 
relatively young people wbo 
when they travel don't trust the 
locals and don't want to leant 
about their culture. Mostly 
male, this group watches a lot 
of satellite television and ITV 
early evening programmes such 
as Tibu've Been Framed. 

The other big group of xeno- 
phobes is called the “Stay at 
Homes” - 3.5 million older 
working-class people who are 
often retired and who holiday 
at Butiin’SL They prefer soaps 
and snooker to foreign-based 
shows but might tune in if 


Road cleared 
for Mandy’s 

motorway 


Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 


It is known in Whitehall as Man- 
delson’s motorway. The future 
of the A13, a grimy dual car- 
riageway linking east London 
with Essex, had looked bleak 
last week as ministers consid- 
ered the future of 12 road 
schemes. 

However, its salvation came 
in the unlikely form of Labour's 
Prince of Darkness, Peter Man- 
delson. It is undemood that the 
£150m scheme was champi- 
oned by Mr Mandelson, the 
Minister Without Portfolio, who 
also has responsibility for the 
MHIennxum Dome, which lies 
just south of foe A13. . 

He argued that it was essen- 
tial to free up space on foe al- 
ready clogged up highway 
system along foe Thames. The 
millennium project was also 
part of foe regeneration of foe 
Thames Gateway - the run- 
down districts on foe north and 
south banks of foe river’s estu- 
ary from foe centre eastwards 
- which would be aided by foe 
upgrade of foe A13. 

Although foe last govern- 
ment gave local authorities as- 
surances that local traffic levels 
will not be affected by visitors 
to the dome - which will not 
have any roads leading to it - 
civil servants point out that 
many visitors will use the cap- 
ital’s roads to drive to rail ter- 


minuses, bus stations and piers. 

A spokesman for foe British 
Road Federation said it was im- 
perative foal the new road got the 
go-ahead as soon as possible in 
order to complete work in time 
for the celebrations in 2000. 

The approval for the road wil] 
be a blow for environmentalists, 
who fear that foe Government 
will approve the majority of foe 
dozen construction projects. 

Roger Higman, transport 
campaigner for Friends of the 
Earth, said; “Ministers have to 
be careful not to think that road 
building solves congestion. It 
does not. The quicker money 
goes into public transport foe 
better." 

The A13 scheme had been 
first approved by Steven Norris, 
when pewasTbry transport min- 
ister, in 1993. He said yesterday 
that the road’s principal aim was 
to “regenerate local communi- 
ties. Because foe Channel tun- 
nel rail link does not stop along 
its way, foe only other transport 
link is foe A13 from Dartford 
and theM25lo foe Qty.lt is an 
economic generator”. 

Ministers have been keen to 
wave their green credentials since 
takiqg office and the roads review 
wifi be their toughest test Despite 
the Gwerameni’s rhetoric, many 
ministers privately admit that 
environmentalists will be disap- 
pointed, but say that these 
schemes are singly the legacy left 
by foe last administration. 


DAILY POEM 


Simple Poem 

By Anthony Thwaite 

I shall make it simple so you understand. 

Malting it simple will make it dear for me. 

When you have read it, take me by the hand 
As children do, loving simplicity. 

This is the simple poem 1 have made. 

Tell me you understand. But when^you do 
Don't ask me in return if I have said 
All that I meant or whether it is true. 

“Simple Poem" first appeared in Anthony Thwaite's A For- 
um fir Faces (1977) and is reprinted in his Selected Poems 1956- 
1996, just published (price £8.95) by Enifoaimon Press at 36 
St George’s Avenue. London N7 QHD. 


the right stars were presenting. 

The report was commis- 
sioned because of concern at the 
BBC that the number of pro- 
grammes about foe rest of foe 
world has fallen by half during 
the Nineties across all tdevision 
channels. 

It has been welcomed by a 
lobbying group that works with 
overseas aid charities to change 
foe media's portrayal of the de- 
veloping world. “There are only 
half as many documentaries 
being shown in prime time now 
that are about the rest of the 
world compared with foe be- 


ginning of foe decade.” said 
Paddy Coulter, director of the 
International Broadcasting 
Trust (IBT). ‘The pressure to 
get ratings is causing a slide to 
a more parochial agenda be- 
cause broadcasters are scared of 
losing any viewers at all." 

“What's been left over is the 
international coverage of news 
and current affairs which by its 
nature lives on a diet of wars 
and disasters." Mr Coulter 
added. “We welcome the report 
because we have told broad- 
casters that there needs to be 
more imaginative ways of doing 


these programmes - but we arc 
concerned that the report 
seems to have been buried.” 

Mr Coulter said (hat research 
by the IBT showed that 
programmes like Madhur J af- 
fray’s Taste of India could attract 
ratings while presenting more 
positive views of the world. 
“Unfortunately it still seems to 
be rare that they will put an 
ethnic minority presenter in 
from of a programme about 
abroad," said Mr Coulter. 

The report was commis- 
sioned by foe BBC's Director- 
General. John Biit. as part of 


a review of the way the corpo- 
ration makes "difficult" types of 
shows. Another report on pro- 
grammes about social issues 
has also been completed. 

Reflecting the World says that 
while the amount of contact that 
Britons have with the rest of the 
world has gone up enormously 
because of travel, business and 
family connections, attitudes 
have been slow to catch up. 

The BBC said yesterday that 
the report was part of an on- 
going effort designed to keep 
producers informed of viewers' 
interests and needs. 
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Call into any branch of Barclays and you’ll find 
we’ve shifted into holiday mode. In a big way. 

You could be one of 20 people we’ll be sending 
on the trip of a lifetime: a £10,000 holiday, 
anywhere in the world you’ve dreamed of going. 

For a chance to win, all you’ve got to do is 
apply for a Bardayloan by 30th August 1997- 


for almost anything from a new car or kitchen to a 
hi-fi or indeed a holiday. And everyone who takes 
part is guaranteed a free £50 Going Places holiday 
voucher. 

Just call 0500 200 250 for details of how to 
apply, or pick up the special leaflet at any Barclays 
branch - and make it snappy. 


Name; _ 
Address: 


Postcode. 


Bast this coupon to: Barclays Book PLC, SR PO Box 2000, Nottingham NG7 1BR, 


IN S.'S » 


V* "v. : OS '■ 

To apply for a Barelayk-an you nni'l he IK or over {20 La Jersey) Subpan to , 000 . Typical example: 15.9*.. APR, £5.iH)i» loan reporoWj hjr 4b rainihly repayments i*f 
£139.20 wii a Mai amount payable iif £h.AR1.40 excluding Bsrdayloao Protection. A qu- unborn n available hj caOioR OSim 200 2SO 01 from UarcUylnan Direct, 

PO Bo* 323, Lmnual LH> 2KE. Pleat* note that tom e tclrpfaopic call* made to UnrcLaj-Jnan Direct may bt record rJ or moniiurvd tor training purpose*. 

Barcby* Bank PLC t* a member ui the nawfcmg Ombudsman Sctuuii I UK h ranches only). 
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news 


Hospital no sanctuary for women at risk 


hjo Moyes 

Vulnerable women patients 
often share psychiatric wards 
with men who may have histo- 
ries of violence or sex abuse, 
according to a shady. 

The Annual Report of the 
Mental Health Act Commis- 
sion, which was laid before Par- 
liament yesterday, said safety for 
women was “a major issue", es- 
pecially where staffing levels 


were low and violence consid- 
erable, such as in London. 

It said it would be raying 
“particular attention^ to 
women’s issues after finding 
cases where female victims of 
sex abuse had to share wand fa- 
cilities with male sex offenders. 
Similarly, on some wards, 
“women who have been abused 
are having to share with men 
with a histoiy of violence", the 
report says. 


The commission found that 
locking doors, self-contained 
washing and toilet facilities or 
a suitable place for visiting chil- 
dren were ‘‘too often lacking", 
while many units contained few 
or no female staff. 

“Only a minority of units ... 
reported having policies deal- 
ing specifically with women’s 
safety, although, when ques- 
tioned, 58 per cent of nurses 
thought there were issues of sex- 


ual harassment of women pa- 
tients by male patients on the 
ward," the report says. It quotes' 
one nurse, who saw "no prob- 
lem" but recalled two sexual as- 
saults the previous year. In a 
west London unit, meanwhile, 
“women residents _ were un- 
comfortable at being subjected 
to explicit conversations be- 
tween fellow male patients, and 
furthermore, at not being able 
to lock their doors". 


The reports based im 1,200 
visits made by the commission 


homes, made between July 1995 
and Much 1997, as well as in- 
terviews with patients. It found 
what ft described as*a wide vari- 
ation in standards”. 

Figures show that only a 
third (35 per cent) of women 
have access to women-only 
sleeping areas (ie with own 
batn/toilet facilities), while 


male areas to reach separate 
bathroom facilities. A thini have 
access only to mixed sex toilets, 
bath or shower facffitics, while 
3 per cent have to use steeping 
areas also used by men. 

Women make up the major- 
ity of patients of mast mental 
health units. The report notes 
that many have experienced 
sexual or physical abase in 
childhood, with the figure 


reaching 80 per cent among 
women patients in higb-secun- 
ty hospitals. 

Viscountess Runciman, 
chairman of the commission, 
concluded: "It is an tmacccpt- 
abte irony that many women pa- 
tients, detained is the interests 
of their health or safety, find 
themselves in hospital condi- 
tions that not only feel threat- 
ening but in fact offer 
inadequate safety and privacy." 


The report is keen to sire*, 
however, that the service b* 
having to cope with immense 
pressures. Mental Health Act 
admissions to NHS pust hos- 
pitals increased by 53 per cent 
between 1990 'and 1995. 
although there are agtis that this 
may be levelling off. Bed 
oc cupan cy tin some London 
units was as high as 150 per cent, 
so that patients were being sent 
home "on leave". 


Deep beneath 
the earth a 
new jewel of 
opera is 
being mined 
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Tony Heath 

The stoTy of Tbwer Colliery, saved 
from closure three years ago when 
the 250 miners bought the South 
'Wales pit with their redundancy 
money, is to be turned into an opera 
thanks to a £290,000 lottery award 
from the Arts Council of Mfales. 

Opera Box, a company based 
near Brecon, aims to create a pro- 
duction described by the director 
Brendan Wheatley as a tribute to the 
miners, their wives and the commu- 
nity in the Cynon Vfelley which co- 
operated in the rescue. He said: "The 
way they persisted and eventually 
won through epitomises the struggle 
of many people throughout the 
world.". 

Drawing on the long fight to 
retain the colliery which British 
Coal declared to be a lost cause, the 
score will be written by Alun Hod- 
din ott, widely regarded as Wales' 
leading composer with John Owen, 
a BAFTA-wmning scriptwriter sup- 
plying the words. 

Mr Wheatley, Bridged Gill, his 
wife and co-director, and Mr Hod- 
dmott have already gone down the 
pit to research sequences depicting 
life hundreds of feet underground. 

A cast of 12 is envisaged. One lead 
is based on Tyrone O'Sullivan, the 
former National Union of 


Mineworkers lodge secretary and the 
driving force behind the buy-out who 
is now a director of the co-operative. 
Another is based on Ann Clwyd, the 
MP whose dramatic underground sit- 
in forced the miners' fight on to the 
national media. Robert Lloyd, a 
renowned bass who has sung at the 
Royal Opera House for 20 years, is 
keen to take the O'Sullivan role. 

Seventeen venues around Wales 
are being lined up for the work which 
will have its premiere at Swansea's 
Grand Theatre in the autumn of 1999 
before touring the Principality. 

Choirs - male voice, mixed and 
children's - will be recruited en 
route to help bring opera to a wider 
audience. Side-by-side the company 
plans to visit schools and stage opera 
“teach-ins". 

The colliery, now in its third year 
as a workers’ co-operative, is nour- 
ishing. At the turn of the year every 
employee received a £1300 dividend. 
More than 90 extra miners have been 
recruited bringing the workforce to 
340. 

Mr O'Sullivan declared: "It's a 
great story - a story about working 
people fighting for themselves and 
achieving their objective. 

“It doesn't matter how the story’s 
told -and the barriers of culture are 
being crossed when coal mining and 
opera meeL" 
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Going underground: Gary Davies, a miner, and the opera director Brendan Wheatley explore the Tower Colliery coal face 


Photograph: Rob Stratton 




BT’s ISDN 
lines can send 
your work from 
home in 
less time than 
it takes to 
seal an 
envelope. 
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The Gateway 2000* G6-Z33SP is outstanding in. the 
multimedia computer field. 

Check not what we've packed inside this PC — an Intel 
233MHz Pentium □ Processor, huge 32GB hard drive, loads 
of memory, great sound system, with cool speakers, excellent 
graphics, 17-inch Crystals can monitor and a top-notch 
voice/fax modem. And that's just the hardware! 

This Gateway 2000 system comes with Microsoft 
Windows 95 and a Starter Software Boodle which includes: 
Mr Wander's Greatest Toyshop. Em's Power Goo, Gearheads, 
PUtt-Putt goes to the Moon, Rosetta Stone Power Pack, 
Wbrdstuff and Adua Soccer. When your system ani ves, 
just push a button and you'll be computing in do time! 

At Gateway 2000, we care about you. Thai’s why we offer 
you award-winning service and support, including free 
telephone technical support on all our hardware and software 
for as long as yon own your computer. Yon also get a 30-day 
tKHjuibble money-back guarantee (shipping costs not 
refundable) and Gateway 2000 warranties. 

And the best part, the price! Gateway 2000 is /Arspot to 
buyaPC — give us a call today! 


■ Intel 233MHz Pentium* II Processor 

■ 32MB EDO RAM 

■ 512K 15m Pipeline Burst L2 Cache 

■ 33" 1.44MB Floppy Disk Drive 

■ Mitsumi i2Xmin/16X max 120ms CD-ROM Drive 

■ Quantum"* 3 -2GB 10ms Ultra AHA Hard Drive 

■ JVomise Ultra AD\ Controller 

■ Ensoniq®Wavetabte 32-bit PCI SoondCard 

■ Altec* Lansing ACS41 7W Speakers 

■ STB* VERGE" GX 3D Graphics Accelerator with 
4MB EDO RAM, 170MHz RAMDAC 

■ US Robotics Sportster Winmodera® with x2 Technology 

■ 17" CrystalScan* 0.28dp Monitor 

■ ATX Tower Case: 5 External & 3 Internal Drive Bays 

■ Microsoft* Windows* 95 105 Keyboard 

■ MS* Windows 95, MS IntetiiMouse™ 

■ Starter Software Bundle 

■ 3 Year Limited Warranty 

£1499 (£1795.40 inc. VAT & Delivery)* 

Drop by the Gateway 2000 Showroom: 10 Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, London WC2E 9HE. 

YonH be glad you did! 

Showroom Hoars of Business: 

12.30 pm - 630 pm Mondays 
930 am - 6.30 pm Tuesday - Friday 
10.00 am - 4.00 pm Saturdays 
Closed Sundays and Bank Holidays 

*Qffhr doses when the cows come home today (22nd July '97} 


To connect for only £20 more than a normal BT phone line 

Freefone 0800 800 800 


OFFER ENDS 15 10.97 ON UNES INSTALLEO BY 9.1 1.97. FOR EXAMPLE. CONNECTION TO BTS ISDN START-UP PACKAGE COSTS JUST El 19.00 IEX VAT). INCLUSIVE CAU. 
ALLOWANCE OF E105 PA. MINIMUM CONTRACT PERIOD 2 YEARS. QUARTERLY UNE RENTAL C153.7S IEX VAT). 



GATEW4¥2000 


Y<xcveg&a friend in ffcc business . "® 

0800 39 2000 


Pentium*]! 
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news 


More cameras 
on streets as 
violence rises 


Jason Berwtetto 

Crime Correspondent 


Violent crime in London has 
risen by one- third in tbe past 
year and sex - attacks have 
increased by a quarter, it was 
revealed today. 

Robberies and street crime 
also rose despite an expensive 
and intensive -anti-magging 
campaign by Scotland Yard. 

The alanTiwig upward trends 
were announced as the Metro- 
politan Police disclosed that h 
plans to introduce a surveillance 
camera , system that can auto- 
matically check car number 
plates in four seconds. 

The initiative is primarily 
aimed at countering terrorists 
but can.be used against all 
motorists - provoking fears of 
“big brother*’ style policing in 
the capital. 

But Scotland Yard will be 
deeply worried at the sharp rise 

in violent and sexual offences. 
Its annual report, published 
today, shows the number of re- 
ported offences of violence in 
the Metropolitan area went up 
to 53,700 for the year to March, 
from 40,200 for the same peri- 
od die previous 12 months. 

Sexual offences rose by 263 
per cent from 6,102 to 7,708 
over the same period. This in- 
cluded a large jump in rapes, 
which increased by 347 to 1,740. 

Crimes involving drug deal- 
ing rose by a quarter to 1 1360. 


Sir Paul Condon, Commis- 
sioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, said some of the extra 
crimes Of violence were doe to 
new recording methods. He 
predicted that the increases 
would level off in the coming 
year. But the scale of rise is very 
surprising: it is three times the 
national trend. 

The annual report discloses 
that the anti-crime campaign 
Operation Eagle Eye , launched 
in 1995, has resulted in street 
robbers moving on to new of- 
fences and displaced them into 
areas that are less well policed. 

Sir Paul also conceded that 
offences were still increasing, 
but the rate had slowed. The 
number of rose by 

about 1,50040 28,400. 

Sir Paul said: “There is evi- 
dence that robbers are prepared 
to travel across London to avoid 
detection. Street robbers have 
also been involved in ’steaming* 
offences in premises -such as 
building societies, where a group 
of street robbers use their col- 
lective presence to engender a 
fear of violence in victims before 
stealing from them.** 

The overall crime figures 
rose by 23 per cent, largely 
thanks to a 5 per cent cut in 
burglaries. 

In a new initiative Scotland 
Yard intends to introduce a 
tem called Automatic 
lumber Plate Recognition 
(ANPR) to monitor vehicles in 
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Emissions of 
greenhouse gas 

worse 



Nicholas Schoon 

EnvironmentCorrespondent 

Britain’s emtsafons of ihe most 
important climate-changing 
greenhouse gas jumped last 
year, having fallen through the 
first half of the 1990s. 

According Jo the World En- 
ergy Council, an international 
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energy think-tank. United King- 
dom carbon dioxide emissions 
climbed 3 per cent between 
1995 and 1996. 

Britain, like other developed 
countries, pledged at the Rio 
Earth Summit five years ago to 
stabilise its annual output of the 


gas at the 1990 level by 2000. 
The carbon dioxide comes 
mostfy from the binning of 
coaLcfland gas by households, 
traffic, industry and commerce. 

The UK is still on course to 
meet its stabilisation commit- 
ment, thanks to a fall in emis- 
sions through the first half of the 
decade. This was due mainly to 
the recession, which cut ener- 
gy use, and the drastic substi- 
tution of natural gas for coal in 
power stations. Gas -produces 
far less carbon dioxide per unit 
of electricity than coaL 

But with the economy grow- 
ing strongly and energy use ris- 
ing in step with it, UK emissions 
are set to rise rapidly into the 
next millennium. 

The Tbry government had 
agreed to cut UK annual emis- 
sions of greenhouse gases by 10 
per cent between 2000 and 
2010. Then Labour came into 
power with a msmifesto com- 
mitment to cut carbon dioxide 
emissions by 20 per cent over 
this period, a target ministers 
still adhere to. 

Drastic polities to curb our 
dependence cm fossil fuels are 
required to give any hope at 
all of hitting that ambitious 
target- 


NOTICE TO 
C&G BORROWERS 

• C&G » variable interest rates are to increase 
by 0.25% per annum 

■ Tbe increase token effect on 23 July 1997 
for loans where no node* period for rale 
cluing**! it* required. 

• Fur Ilians where a notice period is 
required, borrowers have already been 
«em individual norifiauion. 

• For loans in our annual instalment review 
scheme, the change will be reflected in 

pat-mem.* from March 1998. 

• This no I ire does not apply to new variable rate 
loan* which started on or after 14 July 1997 
a_, thrv are already oo the new rate, nor does 

it appiy tv mortgages with a fixed interest rate. 

Chettenham&Gtoucestef 

( Vhr.il.ain & Cloiirrwter ,.lr Btuwn Way Glrwcraer GL4 3RL 


Renewing your home insurance 
in July or August 
and want to save money ? 


i 50 or over call free ! 

dJi SAGA 

Services Ltd 


London. Tbe system uses a 

fixed surveillance camera to 
“read* the number plate of a 
vehicle, either stationary or 
iiKwing, and to ch«i the details 
on thepofice national comput- 
er. If me vehicle is wanted by 
the police it will automatically 
Weep or give a message on the 
screen. 

The whole process takes 
about four seconds. The camera 
also rakes photographs of the 


vehicle. 

It is already being used to 
check vehicles entering the City 
of London’s so-called “ring- 


to 120J300 vehicles are < 
each day. 



Shadow dancing: Two members of the corps de ballet take a rest during rehearsals for the Kirov Ballet's summer season at the London 
Coliseum. The series of performances continues this week with Swan Lake and Don Quixote Photograph: Laurie Lewis 
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IBM PC Servers 

solution 
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Available until 
30th September 
1997. 



b Extra 4.5GB 

An extra hard disk 
worth up to £923 
RRP* (excl. VAT). 



Advanced availability features 

Winner of the r 97 PC Expert magazine 
award for technical excellence 

Up to aw 200MHz Pentium* Pm processors 



.do/w'/vo 

Includes the first 
groupware and e-mail 
- server for the Net, 
Lotus Domino Server, 
at no extra cost. 


IBM PC Server 330 

To get your network and your finances 
into shape, look no Jurther than the IBM 
PC Sender 330. 

AU PC Servers are designed, tested and 
optimised for Microsoft Windows NT. And for 
a limited time only, it can offer your business 
an added bonus of interest free finance and 
an extra 4.5GB of disk storage for free* 


PENTHJM.PRO 

PROCESSOR 


• Up to 1GB ECC memory 

• Wide llltra SCSI technology' and over 
27GB internal storage 

• High performance RAID option and hot- 
swappable drive support 

• Industry' leading support , including a 
three-year on-site icarranty and 90 days 
free IBM PC Sener Start Up 

Take advantage of this special offer NOR 
Call Sandra Matthews on 0990 55 77 II 
for more information and your nearest parti- 
cipating dealer or return the coupon belou\ 


call now on 0990 55 77 11 or visit us at: www.pc.ibm.com 

•Available on PC Server 330 models ES0. ES2 (worth £852 RRP excl VAT) or EM2 (worth £923 RRP excl. VAT) subject to conditions through participating dealers. Prices correct at time of going to print, 
finance offer is valid until 30th September 1997 and Is subject to credit status. Free 4.5GB offer vafid until stocks last. The Intel Inside bgo and Pentium are registered trademarks ot Intel Corporation. 


YES. 1 wish to receive further information on: the IBM PC Server 330 □ tiie IBM PC Server range □ the interest free financing □ tin- name of my nearest dealer □ 
Please, return this coupon by post to Sandra Matthews, IBM United Kingdom Ud, FREEPOST PT352. P.O. Box 41. North Harbour. Pon.-mouili POO 3BR. 


Name. 


Tide. 


Company. 

Address— 


Number of employees in your company. 


S Rwtcode. 


.Telephone. 


.Fax. 


Solutions fora small planet 
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news 


Science 

and design 
are lottery 
winners 


Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

The Government was accused 
of “going on the grab" yester- 
day as it unveiled a host of new 
areas to be funded through the 
National Lottery. 

Promised education and 
health projects which will re- 
ceive £lbn under a new white 
paper could include refurbish- 
ment, staffing or organisation. 
Grants to talented individuals 
will go to scientists and design- 
ers as well as to artists and 
craftspeople. 

Chris Smith, the Culture, 
Media and Sport Secretary, 
said as he launched the paper 
that the lottery expansion would 
not be allowed to stray into ar- 
eas usually funded through the 
Treasury. 

However, a Bill to be pub- 
lished later this year will give the 

Government the power to iden- 
tify the initiatives to be funded 
by its new “good cause". It will 
also allow the distributors of lot- 
tery grants to solicit applications 
where groups do not come for- 
ward spontaneously. 

Mr Smith's Conservative 
shadow, Francis Maude, told 
the House of Commons that the 
Government was planning to 
use lottery money to fiD a “black 
hole" in its finances. 

“They have got themselves in 
a mess and as they so often do 
they have tried to extricate 
themselves by going on the 
grab," he said. “The people's 
lottery has become the Gov- 
ernment's lottery." 

Mr Smith denied the allega- 
tion. “What the lottery supports 
should be additional to those 
things that the Treasury funds. 
That principle we stick very 
strongly to. That is why we are 
not proposing that lottery funds 
should be used lo employ teach- 
ers or nurses," he said. 


The white paper says the 
lottery is expect ed to make 
Jtlbn more than was originally 
estimated by 2001, and that 
should be used for education, 
health and the environment. 
Environmental projects win not 
come on scream for another two 
or three years, though. 

Among the new projects will 
be a major training initiative for 
500,000 teachers and 10,000 li- 
brary staff to help them to use 
new technology to promote 
teaming. A range of out-of- 
school dubs will allow children 
to take part in drama, sport and 
other activities. A network of 
healthy living centres will be 
funded with cash being direct- 
ed into the most deprived areas 
where ill health is often endemic. 

A new National Endowment 
for Science, Technology and 
the Arts will help talented in- 
dividuals to fulfil their potential, 
possibly by giving grants to help 
them develop commercial ideas. 
They might be asked to pay 
some of their earnings into 
NESTA to help others. 

The white paper promises 
fairer distribution of lottery 
funds, and says the regulator wiU 
have a new power to impose fi- 
nancial penalties on the lottery 
operator if serious license 
breaches occur. 

Rumours that the Govern- 
ment had dropped its commit- 
ment to a “not for profit" lottery 
operator after Camelot’s li- 
cence ran out in 2001 were un- 
true, Mr Smith said. The white 
paper quotes Labour’s elec- 
tion pledge on the subject but 
goes on to say that the main cri- 
teria for choosing a new oper- 
ator will be the amount of 
money which would go to good 
causes. 

“We will be seeking bids 
from wherever they come, in- 
cluding Cameht, Richard Bran- 
son and others," Mr Smith said. 



‘The last time some of these people were 
together was probably in the Maze’ 


In bright sunshine and sur- 
rounded by journalists, dele- 
gates from Sinn Fein strolled 
into offices at Stormont yes- 
terday marking a small moment 
of history which immediately, 
provoked a walkout by some 
Unionists. 

On past occasions, Sinn Fein 
representatives have been 
stopped at Stormont's im posing 
iron gates. Saturdays IRA 
ceasefire meant that yester- 
day’s five-strong delegation was 
allowed to install itself in the 
Castle Buildings, al though they 
will not take pan in the peace 
talks until September. Among 
their number was party chair- 


Michael Streeter on Sinn Fein’s historic first appearance at Stormont 


man Mitchel McLaughlin, who 
described the occasion as a 
“significant" moment, and 
convicted terrorist Gerry Kel- 
ly, now a leading Sinn Fein 
figure, who received a life sen- 
tence for his pail in the IRA 
bombing of the Old Bailey in 
1972. He was also involved in 
the mass breakout of republi- 
can prisoners from the Maze 
prison in 1983. . 

Although the UK Unionist 
Party, led by MP Robert Mc- 
Cartney, left within minutes of 
Sinn Fein’s arrival, representa- 
tives of the Progressive Union- 


ist Parly and the Ulster Demo- 
cratic Party, who themselves in- 
clude ex-loyalist paramilitary 
figures, stayed inside the build- 
ing. The arrival of the Sinn Fein 
team in their midst prompted 
one observer to remark: ‘The 
last time some of these people 
were in the same building was 
probably in the Maze." 

At a brief press conference, 
Mr McLaughlin rejected 
Unionist claims of a clandestine 
agreement between his parly 
and the British government to 
enable the IRA to call a cease- 
fire and let political represen- 


tatives into the talks: There was 
no secret deal we are not in- 
terested in secret deals," he said. 
Mr McLaughlin insisted that 
self-determination would be on ■ 
the talks agenda as would the 
controversial issue;. . of 
decommissioning of weapons. 
He said the true hope for peace 
came from a negotiated settle- 
ment. 

At a separate meeting Mr 
McCartney toki journalists that 
his party had always made dear 
it would not negotiate with 
those who supported violence. 
The Stormont talks and the par-' 


allel Fonxm had failed, he said, 
and had simpty been used as a 
device to give a “veneer" of re- 
spectability when in reality die 
British and Irish governments 
were srirrhing up secret deals 
with different groups. He said 
his party would return on 
Wednesday to vote against the 
British government’s proposals 
on decommissioning. 

The uncertain political at- 
mosphere following the cease- 
fire .was emphasised when the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary said 
it had no plans at this time lo 
relax security measures. “It’s far 


too soon to ho thinking about 
changes to security yet. vc will 
have to wait to see what hap- 
pens.” 

Their caution Is reflected by 
the fact that two breakaway re- 
publican groups, the Irish Na- 
tional liberation Army and the 
Continuity Army Council, have, 
not called a truce. 

There are also persistent ru- 
mours that some IRA volun- 
teers wore angry at the 
imposition of the ceasefire, 
though they expected to follow: 
the leadership's line, 

A recently painted slogan in 
Falls Road area of Belf ast reads 
“No Ceasefire.” 
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Welsh voices raise chorus 
against devolution plan 


Tony Heath 


The Welsh devolution battle 
escalated yesterday when 
defenders of the status quo 
entered the fray with the slogan 
“Just Say No”. 

The launch at a hotel on the 
outskirts of Cardiff included a 
supportive message from Vis- 
count Tonypandy delivered via 
a video link - the 88-year-old 
peer, formerly Mr Speaker 
George Thomas, was not well 
enough to attend in person. 

The campaign is being fund- 
ed by the millionaire Sir Julian 
Hodge from his home in Jersey. 
His son, Robert Hodge, is lead- 
ing the “No” team which 
opened an office in the Welsh 
capital last week. 

Claiming that Wiles was too 
immature to stand on its own 
feet, Mr Hodge, a businessman, 
declared: “We don't have North 
Sea oil and we don't have our 



Say ‘no’: Viscount Tonypandy 


own banking system. A Welsh 
assembly would just be anoth- 
er tier of bureaucracy. People 
should vote with their heads not 
their hearts." 

Matthew Gunther-BusheU. a 
former speecbwriter for the for- 
mer Tory minister Jonathan 
Aitkea, and one-time media 
spokesman for the late Sir James 


Goldsmith, has been recruited 
as spin-doctor-in -chief. 

The Government is pulling 
out all the stops to secure a de- 
cisive victory in the referendum 
to be held on 18 September, a 
week after Scotland goes to the 
polls. Copies of the White Pa- 
per,^ Voice For Wales, which will 
be unveiled in the Commons this 
afternoon by Ron Davies, the 
•Secretary of State for "Wales, are 
going on sale in newsagents at 
the bargain price of £3. 

Labour says it is heartened tty 
the findings of a private poll 
which shows a steady growth in 
support of an assembly. Of 1,500 
voters questioned, 35 per cent 
favoured an assembly, with 25 
per cent opposed. When the 
“don’t knows" - 40 per cent - 
were pressed, the “yes" vote in- 
creased to 49.8 per cent while the 
“no” vote rose to 27 per cent. 

Peter Hain. the Welsh Office 
minister co-ordinating the de- 


volution drive, said: “The 'no’ 
campaign simply parrots Tray ar- 
guments that Wales should be 
ruled from London. I am confi- 
dent we will win decisively." 

Tb popularise devolution, 
groups such as “Rughy Players 
Say Yes" are planned to spread 
the message alongside forums 
based on population centres. 

To add fizz to the 1 campaign, 
more thaD 100 Welsh notables, 
the weather girl Sian Lloyd and 
comedian Max Boyce among 
them, are invited to a celebration 
this evening at Cardiff Castle. 

The festivities drew criticism 
from Llew Smith MP. devolu- 
tion's fiercest opponent in the 
Labour Party. “Putting up 
celebrities, the glitz and telling 
people if you don't back the as- 
sembly you are criticising the 
Labour Government are in- 
sults to the intelligence of the 
Welsh people." he said. 

Leading article, page 13* 


Single parents 
given new deal 


Glenda Cooper 

Social Affairs Correspondent 

The first step towards getting 
half a million lone parents back 
to work was taken yesterday as 
the Government launched its 
first New Deal pilot schemes. 

Computer systems as well as 
personal advisers are at the 
centre of the scheme which 
will ensure thai all single par- 
ents will be invited to Jobcen- 
tres for advice on getting work 
or further training once their 
children reach school age. 

The first phase of the scheme 
began yesterday in Cambridge, 
Sheffield, Cardiff, Warwick, 
Warrington and Halesowen. 
Further schemes will be 
launched today in Hamilton 
and next month in Croydon. 
More than 40,000 lone parents 
and 80 personal advisers will be 
involved. 

Each adviser will help parents 
seek out job and training op- 
portunities in their area, to- 
gether with childcare facilities, 
and they will be shown how 


much better off they would be 
financially with a job. 

A series of computer points 
wiU be located in JobCentres 
and other public places such as 
libraries which the parents can 
operate themselves simpty by 
touching the screens to discov- 
er what opportunities might be 
available locally. 

Harriet Hannan, the Secre- 
tary of State for Social Securi- 
ty, said at the Cambridge launch 
that there were presently more 
than 1 million lone parents 
bringing up nearly 2 million chil- 
dren on income support. “Two 
million children being brought 
up on the breadline is simply not 
acceptable," she said. 

But Alan Howarth, the edu- 
cation and employment minis- 
ter, said that there would be no 
compulsion to take up work. 
"There wDl be many angle par- 
ents for whom it is not appro- 
priate at the moment to go to 
work. We are not in any way 
seeking to pressurise people into 
doing what isn't right for them 
or their children." he said. 


Meat ban threat 

to Continent 


Katherine Butler 

Brussels 

and Anthony Bevins 

London 
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introduce unilateral measures. 

Under complex EU voting 
roles, the European Commis»k«i 
can. and will force through the 
measure unless eight minister* 
vote against it today, lip to last 
night, eight countries - Germany 
Austria Greece Belgium Finland 
Italy Denmark and Portugal - 
were still opposing, but diplo- 
mats said they would not be sur- 
prised to see one. possibly 
Portugal, switch sides. 

Opposing gmernmenis re- 
main adamant that they should 
not be forced lo evvrhfiuliheir 

ire n UIrs whcn . l h° incidence of 
“hE and scrapie is very tow out - 
side the UK. Manyarcungryai 
what they see as the Comnusston 
to strong-arfo .tactics 

mim the country which gave Eu- 
rope BSE in the first place. 

. Mr FisehlerwiH remind min- 
imi? ilutt no country is officially 
Bat or scrapie free; and that re- 
cem inspections revealed alarm- 
mgly lax controls. “We would 
expect member stales to back 
something whieh errs on thcade 
«r caution," said a spokesman. 
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‘I don’t 
accept 
that 
Gianni’s 
gone’ 


Johannesburg (AP) - The su- 
permodel Naomi Campbell, a 
favourite model of the mur- 
dered fashion designer Gianni 
Versace, wept yesterday when 
asked about Versace's killing 
last week in the United States. 

Campbell, who is on a four- 
day fashion shoot for a South 
African clothing chain store, 
had avoided direct questions 
from journalists since arriving 
in the country on Saturday. 

At a news conference yes- 
terday, Campbell spoke briefly 
before breaking into tears. *T m 
leaving tonight to go to the fu- 
neral tomorrow.'' she said. “I 
don’t really accept that he's 
gone. Maybe tomorrow I will." 

She refused to comment on 
allegations that she took a drug 
overdose, saying she “would 
□ever want to kill myself". 

“I enjoy my life very much, es- 
pecially now that I have met 
someone like Nelson Man- 
dela.” she said of her meeting 
yesterday morning with the 
South African president. 

Last month, Campbell spent 
18 hours in a Spanish hospital, 
reportedly because of an over- 
dose of anti-anxiety pills. Rep- 
resentatives for the London- 
born model denied the overdose 
reports, saying she suffered an 
allergic reaction to antibiotics. 




Tears of a Muse: Naomi Campbel weeping yesterday as she recalled the murder of the fashion designer Gianni Versace. Campbell was visiting the 
children's cancer ward of Baragwanath Hospital in Soweto during a four-day fashion shoot in South Africa Photograph: AP 


FBI missed Versace clues 


PM Davison 

Miami 

Eight days before he allegedly 
murdered Italian fashion de- 
signer Gianni Versace, Andrew 
Cunanan, already on the FBI’s 
“Ten Most Win led” list in con- 
nection with four earlier mur- 
ders, walked into a Miami 
Beach pawnshop and asked if 
he could pawn a gold coin. He 
pretended to bargain with the 
shopkeeper, Vivian Oliva, - 
“You know what I went through 
to earn this?" he asked her, 
flashing a smile of perfect teeth 
- before settling for a reported 
$190 (£111). 

Most wanted or not, the 27- 
year-old Californian coolly and 
clearly signed the sales receipt 
"Andrew P Cunanan”. and did 
not hesitate to give Ms Oliva the 
legally-required thumbprint for 
the transaction. It was the first 
fingerprint of the alleged gay se- 
rial killer, now wanted for at 
least five murders in four US 
states. And, according to Ms 
Oliva and her records, she post- 
ed a copy of the receipt, com- 
plete with thumbprint, to Miami 
Beach police the following day, 
8 July - again, a legal require- 
ment. 

Neither the local police nor 
the FBI, which had been tipped 
off that Cunanan was in Fieri- 


Cunanan ignored manhunt to sign real name on pawnshop receipt 


Under penalty of perjury. I have read the foregoing^ 
document, and the facts stated In ft are tree. \ 


: See reverse side 


Hard evidence: Cunanan ’s signature 


Photogaph: AP 


da at least at the beginning of 
July, has so far said whether they 
had seen the document before 
Ms Oliva, recognising Cunanan 
after the Versace murder pub- 
licity, called them last week. Ver- 
sace, the 50-year-old who 
dressed and befriended celebri- 
ties and royals, was shot twice 
in the head outside his Miami 
Beach mansion on 15 July, with 
Cunanan the sole suspect. 

Had the police or FBI re- 
acted to the pawn document, 
they would only have had to 
walk round the comer from the 
Cash On The Beach pawnshop 
on 71st Street, to the Nor- 
mandy Plaza hotel on Collins 
Avenue, where it is now known 
Cunanan lived for around two 
months before allegedly shoot- 
ing the designer. He even left 
the hotel address with the shop. 

Now, embarrassed police 3nd 


FBI spokesmen say the gold 
coin was one of several stolen 
from Chicago property magnate 
Lee Miglin, 72. allegedly Cu- 
nanan's third victim in early 
May. after he was brutally tor- 
tured and killed with garden 
shears and a chainsaw. Hence 
the black humour of Cunanan’s 
“You know what I went through 
to earn this" remark. 

Admitting the FBI had been 
tipped in early June tha t the sus- 
pected serial killer was in south- 
ern Florida. an FBI 
spokeswoman. Coleen Rowley, 
said: “In retrospect, some of the 
calls received before the last 
[Versace's] murder were 
probably accurate.” 

It is an admission of small 
comfort to the Versace family, 
and friends of Cunanan. who 
have now been warned they are 
in danger, or to Miami Beacb’s 


large gay community, which 
has been living in fear for the 
past week. 

“We're still going out, but 
everybody's looking over his 
shoulder and no-one's walking 
home alone,” said Gary, a 25- 
year-old homosexual, sipping a 
beer in the Palace Grill, a 
seafront cafe favoured by gays 
only 100 yards from where Ver- 
sace died. 

“We're scared. But we’re 
also angry. The FBI obviously 
knew this guy was on the loose 
around here long ago.” said 
Olivier, 40. who was drinking at 
the Liquid nightclub on nearby 
Washington Avenue, where Cu- 
nanan is now reported to have 
been drinking until 5am on the 
day he was killed. 

"There's a lot of locksmiths 
out there making a lot of mon- 
ey out of us right now,” added 
David, a 31-year-old drinking in 
Twist, a gay nightclub where 
Versace was seen in the past. 
“And there’s an awful lot of Fed- 
looking hunks and bulky tele- 
phone repairmen doing 
pathetic gay imitations in our 
bars.” 

Miami Beach police now say 
Cunanan, with posters of his var- 
ious disguises plastered around 


the nation, may be dressing as 
a woman to escape capture. 
Women’s underwear, hair-clip- 
pers and dye were said to be 
among tbe items he left behind 
in the Normandy Plaza hotel. 

The FBI and Miami Beach 
police have been trying to de- 
flect criticism from day one of 
the Versace case, when they 
withheld Cunanan's name as a 
suspect for nearly 12 hours, al- 
though they suspected him im- 
mediately. For the FBI, it has 
so far been another poor-show- 
ing exactly a year after the 


crash of TWA Flight 800 off I 
Long Island. The Bureau was 
heavily criticised by relatives of 
the victims for its off-on theo- 
ries of accident-or-sabotage 
and its failure to come up with 
a cause or to eliminate the the- 
ory that the plane was brought 
down by a missile. 

It was also a year ago that the 
FBI made its renowned blunder 
of arresting a security man, 
Richard Jewell, for the Olympic 
Games bombing in Atlanta. 
The Bureau leaked his name as 
the prime suspect and searched 
his apartment for weeks before 
conceding it had no evidence 
against him and apologising. 


Yeltsin orders the axe 
for 500 generals j 

To keep the Russian military from getting too tup- heavy as ! 
il reduces its ranks. President Boris Yeltsin ordered 
defence officials yesterday to cut the number of generals by 
more than 500. Mr Yeltsin, meeting the Defence Minister | 

Igor Sergeyev, said the number of generals would be 
reduced gradually from the current 2,865 to “an upper 
fimh" of 2300, die TTAR-Tass news agency said. Mr Yeltsin 
has ordered the Defence Ministry to reduce the sue of 
Russia’s aimed forces by 500,000, from 1.7 million to 1 .2 
million. AP - Moscow 

Arson at foreigners’ flats 

A fire that gutted a four-storey block of fiats in the western 
German city of Essen early yesterday, injuring 21 of its 6»> 
mainly foreign residents, was probably started deliberately, 
a police spokesman said. But he added that prosecutors 
still did not know how the fire began, and had no 
indications of a racist motive. Reuters - Bonn 

Berisha threatens boycott 

Albanian President Sali Berisha 's Democratic Party, 
defeated in elections last month, said it would boycott the 
fiisi session of parliament to protest at the conduct of the 
polls. Mr Berisha has not yet convened the new parliament, 
and his Socialist opponents warned on Sunday that if he 
failed to issue the decree, they would call the 'first session 
themselves. Mr Berisha's Socialist party opponents and 
their coalition allies won a loud of 1 17 seals to the 
Democrats’ 27. He has said he will resign once he has 
“fulfilled his constitutional obligations" but he shows no 
sign of stepping down. Reuters - Tirana 

Eta prisoner found hanged 

The body of an Eta prisoner was found hanged in his jail 
cell on Sunday. Warders in a jail in central Spain found 
Juan Carlos Hernando, 35, who was serving six years for 
collaboration with an armed band, hanged with his hands 
loosely bound in front of him. Reuters - Madrid 

Mostar foes start joint patrols 

Bosnian Muslims and Croats in Mostar, who have been 
foes more often than allies in the tense town, began joint 
police patrols in a sign that they had put their worst days 
behind them. The US ambassador to the UN, Bill 
Richardson, credited American diplomacy for overcoming 
resistance to the joint police force. AP - Mostar 

Kashmir militants kill guards 

Militants attacked a convoy of the speaker of Kashmir's 
parliament, killing four guards and injuring three others, 
police said. The speaker escaped unhurt, mice said the 
militants set off a landmine on the highway linking Srinagar 
with Jammu in the south. The blast destroyed a car 3hcad 
of the one in which speaker AJi Mohammad Naik was 
travelling. United News of India news agency reported. 
Three guards were seriously injured. The blast occurred at 
Trail, a village 35km south of Srinagar, scat of a seven-year- 
old Muslim insurrection. AP - Srinagar 

Grand day at the camel races 

Up to 4,000 people gathered in the liny, remote 
Queensland township of Bouiia, about 700 miles from 
Darwin, the nearest city, for camel races. Organisers hoped 
the Bouiia Desert Sands 2000 would promote camel racing 
as a new sport for Australian punters and help identify 
potential raring slock to sell overseas. AP - Sydney 


Blundering CIA set to go 
the way of the dinosaurs 


John Carlin 

Washington 

One of the satisfactions of the 
intelligence officer’s life is the 
possession of knowledge that or- 
dinary mortals lack. 

One of the frustrations is that 
when you do a good job you 
can’t even tell your dose friends 
about it That is a price of the 
secrecy the CIA wishes it no 
longer had to pay. America's 
lead intelligence agency would 
like nothing more to celebrate 
its 50th anniversary this week- 
end than an opportunity to 
crow about what it believes to 
be a chronicle of glorious suc- 
cesses. Yet the public being 
aware only of a litany of spec- 
tacular foul-ups, the idea has 
taken hold that the CIA is in- 
ept, demoralised and possibly a 
lavishly funded irrelevance’ in 
the pok-Cold War age. 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
the Democratic senator from 
New York, was asked in a recent 
television interview if he held to 
the view he once expressed 
tha t the CIA should be abol- 
ished. He replied: “There is a 
sense in which it has been abol- 
ished. There have been seven di- 
rectors. or acting directors, in 
six years. That's not an organ- 
isation. “That's an institutional 
collapse.” Milton Bearden, a 30- 
year veteran of the CIA who ran 
its Moscow station, noted this 
year that among the govern- 
ment bureaucracies “only the 
Internal Revenue Service is 
held in lower esteem”. 

But while taxes, ate the poor, 
are always with us. the CIA is 



Ames: His treason led to 
death of 10 CIA agents 

a luxury the American people 
may come to deride, concurring 
with Mr Moynihan, that they no 
longer wish to afford. 

America's Secret Warriors, a 
documentary series about the 
CIA that was aired in the US in 
March, concluded with the 
thought: “Today the CIA’s 
greatest mission may be saving 
itself. There are some who 
think it is a mission impossible.'' 
The documentary provides a 
succession of former CIA offi- 
cers who verify on-camera a list 
of allegations about the agency 
that God-fearing, patriotic 
Americans used to think were 
too wild to be true. Organising 
the military coup in Guatemala 
in 1954 because the democrat- 
ically elected government had 
antagonised an American fruit 
company which happened to 
have tics to the secretary of state 
and director of the CIA; fuelling 
the coups that installed the 


Shah in Iran, Augusto Pinochet 
in Chile; the ludicrous plots to 
(till Fidel Castro; the tribesmen 
in Laos who received a dollar 
of US tax-payers' money for 
every set of Communist ears 
they delivered to the CIA; the 
derision to mine a Nicaraguan 
harbour during the Con tra war 
that was taken one night after 
a few too many Martinis. 

The suspicion, widely ex- 
pressed by intelligence analysts 
these days, is that the Cold War 
provided a curtain behind which 
to hide the CIA’s follies and 
abuses, the depth of which be- 
came common knowledge after 
the devastating revelation in 
1994 that Aldrich Ames, a hard- 
drinking senior CIA officer, 
had sold secrets to the CIA 
which led to the killing of at 
least 1 0 CIA informers in Rus- 
sia. In March this year it 
emerged that Harold Nicholson, 
higher up the CIA pecking or- 
der than the now jailed Ames, 
also sold secrets to the Russians. 

Before that there were the 
embarrassing frissons with the 
French and Germans after the 
DA's blunt attempts at eco- 
nomic espionage were exposed. 

As for the agency's custom of 
hiring murderous Latin Amer- 
ican colonels and teaching oth- 
ers the techniques of torture, the 
stories are endless. 

The most powerful enemy 
the CIA has today is not Com- 
munism, Or terrorism, or any- 
thing beyond America’s 
frontiers. The threat comes 
from within, most convincing- 
ly from those who once led the 
agency but have come to ac- 


knowledge its purpose is at 
best unclear, at worst non-ex- 
istent. Three former CIA chiefs 
quoted in Sunday’s New York 
Times said the time may have 
come to give the CIA a decent 
burial. Richard Helms, CIA 
director 1966-1973, observed 
that “tbe only remaining su- 
perpower doesn’t have enough 
interest in wbaf s going on in the 
world to organise and run an es- 
pionage service". 

Mr Helms's successor, James 
Schlesioger, said the CIA was 
now “so battered that it's util- 
ity for espionage is subject lo 
question". Stansficld “Rimer, 
the agency's director 1977-1981, 
believes the US has to build a 
new espionage service from 
scratch. That is the view of Mr 
Moynihan and one a critical 
mass of members of Congress 
may come share. The intelli- 
gence committee of the House 
of Representatives issued a re- 
port on the agency that criticised 
its failure to acquire “the ana- 
lytic depth, breadth and exper- 
tise to monitor political, mflitaiy 
and economic developments 
worldwide”. 

No judgement more damning 
or comprehensive would seem 
possible, which might explain 
why in a recent speech the 
CIAs inspector-general, Fred 
Hite, was moved to remark, with 
extraordinary candour. “We're 
a confused group, dying for sta- 
bility.” 

Decoded, what Mr Hitz per- 
haps meant to say was that the 
confusion would only end, sta- 
bility would only come, with the 
CIA’s demise. 
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Many couples addicted to pachinko 
are deaf to their children’s cries 


Richard Lloyd Parry 

Tokyo 


year some 30 young children are be- 
lieved to have died while their par- 


Last Thursday, like countless couples 
all over Japan, Kazuto and Shizue 
Iwasato took the afternoon off, and 
put the world on hold with an ex- 
tended bout of pachinko. 

The game, a kind of vertical elec- 
tronic bagatelle, is famili ar to any- 
one who has walked through a 
Japanese town, principally for the ar- 
cades where h is played - squeaking, 
c lankin g, beeping caves, filled with 
cigarette smoke, and the gaudy neon 
of the machines themselves. 

The spectacle of the tiny steel 
pachinko balls bouncing off the 
nails and clattering into the holes is 
said by aficionados to be profound- 
ly soothing, and players like the 
Iwasatos spend hours at it, drown- 
ing out their worries in a stupor of 
sound and lights. 

Among those troubles was Kazu- 
to and Shizue's two-year-old daugh- 
ter, whom they had left at home, shut 
up in the drawer of a bedroom 
chest 

When they returned more than 
three hours later, the little girl was 
unconscious, and by then time the 
ambulance had taken her to hospi- 
tal, she was dead. Now 21-year-old 
Kazuto and his 25-year-old wife 
have been arrested as the latest in a 
growing list of pachinko kzUers. No 
one seems to know whether it is a 
new problem, or an old one which 
is only now being noticed, but last 


lieved to have died while their par- 
ents were playing pachinko. 

One toddler drowned in a 
drainage canal and another wan- 
dered into the path of an oncoming 
train. Last summer, five-year-old 
Yurika Oyama was hit by a car and 
died in the doorway of the pachinko 
parlour where her mother was play- 
ing. Child neglect is only one of the 
ills associated with the game. 

Yesterday, police in Hiroshima lib- 
erated three pachinko players who 
had been kidnapped by gangsters af- 
ter being caught tampering with a 
machine. 

By the sophisticated standards of 
modern arcade games, die appeal of 
pachinko is difficult to understand. 
The basic game [see box] is about as 
simple as it was when it was first de- 
vised in 1948, but 28 milli on Japan- 
ese - one in every four - played the 
game in 1995, and spent 2i&3 trillion 
yen (£140bn) between them, or an 
average of 85,200 yen a year. 

The mega-parlours draw crowds 
of 100 or more before the doors even 
open at 9am: one man said this week- 
end that he had got up at 7am and 
commuted for an hour and a half to 
be firet in the queue for his hicfcy ma- 
chine. 

The most obvious explanation 
for pachinko's appeal is that it offers 
one of the few outlets for the urge 
to take a flutter. Gambling on 
Japan's most popular sports, like 
baseball and sumo, is illegal, and 
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Arcade fever: A pachinko parlour that caters for women only. As a business, pachinko makes about as much as the Japanese car Industry Photograph. Kaku Kurita/Gamma 


bookies can only operate within strict 
limits at horse tracks, and more ob- 
scure events like cycle and boat rac- 
ing. The pachinko parlours are 
barred from awarding cash prizes, 
but this prohibition is effortlessly dr- 
cumvented by a delicate charade with 
which the police, courts and gov- 
ernment appear perfectly satisfied. 

Instead of dispensing money, 
pachinko machines vomit up more 
of the little silver balls which can be 
swapped for trinkets like key rings 
or cigarette lighters. Round the cor- 
ner from every pachinko parlour is 
a small bole in the wall through which 
a pair of hands is visible. The wan- 
ner passes over the token prize, and 
receives in return a wad of yen 
notes. Decades ago, this was a covert 
operation but nowadays it is carried 
out quite openly. 


The murkiest thing of all about 
pachinko is the ultimate destination 
of the pachinko trillions. As a busi- 
ness, pachinko makes about as much 
money in Japan as the car industry, 
and it is dominated by Korean 
Japanese, many of them descended 
from slave labourers shipped over 
from the former colony during the 
Second World War. 

Most of them are o riginally from 
whai is now North Korea, and main- 
tain strong links with the hard line 
government of Pyongyang. 

Every year, minions of pounds 
from the arcades find their way out 
there. Given its chronic economic dif- 
ficulties, and almost complete lack 
of overseas trade, it is entirety pos- 
sible that North Korea is being kept 
afloat by the habit of Japanese 
pachinkoists. 


And the game is flourishing. Tkk- 
ings have doubled since the end of 
the 1980s, and the bursting of Japan’s 
“bubble economy” has, if anything, 
created more people with time to idle 
away and anxieties to numb. For a 
long time, pachinko had a frowzy, 
solitary image associated with bored 
salarymen and neglected house- 
wye^ but recently big, bright arcades 
have opened, aimed at students and 
young women. 

The prizes indude designer labels 
like Gncd and Effendi, and couples 
can now park themselves side by side 
in specially designed “love seats”. 

'Die newest and biggest pachinko 


The nature of the beast 
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parlours in central Tokyo have six 
floors, including coffee shops and 
vending machines. 

None of them, so far, has a citche. 


; araL tmpflWali&cash . The player 
‘oporates paddtes whfch can be 
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foe right hole. But the most . 

. importanlskai’felo spot which machines have been 
pnmraiiimedifojad^ice by the arcade’s managers to pay out 
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Forget the army: Hong Kong invaded by kitsch 


Some pessimists had been is- 
suing dire warnings about messy 
confrontations with the police, 
others predicted a dose of eco- 
nomic jitters but no one had 
quite foreseen the greatest dan- 
ger to the new order in Hong 
Kong: bad taste. 

I mean the son of appalling 
taste which gives kitsch a bad 
name. It would appear that 
nothing is too gaudy for the new 
Hong Kong. I doubt an edict has 
been issued but it is dear that 


After the handover, people feared repression. What 
they got was bad taste, reports Stephen Vines 


pastel colours are not favoured 
by the post-colonial regime 
which wants its primary colours 
as primacy as possible. 

Decorations celebrating the 
“Glorious Reunification with 
the Motherland” come in the 
deepest of reds, the brightest 
golds and the most over- 


whelming pinks. The eye is as- 
saulted by fairy lights, neon 
lights and anything else that 
shines - the brighter the better. 

Ostentation is the order of 
the day. Building owners vie 
with one another to erect the 
biggest, loudest and most gar- 
ish displays welcoming the new 
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era. Pink coloured dolphins 
carved in Styrofoam leap from 
precarious ledges, demonstrat- 
ing that their owners know that 
tlus endangered spedes was 
chosen as the symbol of the re- 
unification celebrations. 

The new regime is under- 
standably proud of having a 
brand new flag, so proud that 
it is displayed absolutely every- 
where (though designers at this 
week’s Hong Kong fashion fes- 
tival were warned not to indude 
the flag in their designs). 

Alongside the new Hong 
Kong flag, with the Bauhinia 
flower as its centrepiece, (un- 
fortunately this is a sterile hy- 
brid, but never mind) are 
copious displays of the new 
sovereign state's distinctive red 
flag with its five golden yellow 
stars. Fortunately, the new 
Hong Kong flag is also red. so 
there can be no ghastly prob- 
lems of colour co-ordination. 

But it is a little unclear wiry 
a law has been rushed through 
instructing that the flag be 
displayed on all manner of 
buildings, including public hos- 
pitals. The net result is red flags 
everywhere. The motto of 
building owners seems to be: if 
in doubt, display a flag. 


It is invidious to point fingers 
at the source of much of the bad 
taste but I cannot help men- 
tioning a display of gifts given 
to the new Hong Kong by Chi- 
na’s 31 provinces. Scrambiing to 
compete in ostentation and 
gaudiness, they bring new 
meaning to the word vulgar. A 
breathless government press 
release proudly notes that some 
of the gifts “weigh between 
1,000 and 3,000 kilogrammes”. 

The Peking municipality 
weighed in with an eacniriatingiy 
awful doisonn6 vase, mode&ly 
called “Woddwide Jubilation”. 
Poverty-stricken Liaoning 
Province offered laoquerware 
entitled “Spirit of the Chinese 
Nation”. Hebei Province sent a 
“National Jubilation” crystal bot- 
tle. From Inner Mongolia, fa- 
mous for its horses, came a 
chunk of sculpture from the 
school of Socialist Realism, 
called “Steeds Galloping To- 
wards the Future”. And Jilin 
Province offered a massive ink- 
stone thing called “Songhua and 
Bauhinia All Rooted in China". 

No one pretends the old colo- 
nial regime was famous for good 
taste. The British influenced 
style tended towards a what 
might be called suburban mu- 
nicipal, but at least the outgoing 
regime had the sense to be dis- 
creet abou t its aesthetic values. 

I am coming to believe that 
the extraordinary bad weather 
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Golden kitsch: The Bauhinia, Hong Kong’s symbol, blossoms 


Photograph: Reuters 


which has battered Hong Kong 
since the beginning of Chinese 
rule is a form of heavenly 
protest at the onslaught of 
vulgarity. 

How else to explain record 
Irvels nf rainfall? Surelv the 


levels of rainfall? Surely the 
rain has come to wash away 
something other than a centu- 
ty-and-a-haif of British rule. 


Biters bit as NY puts pit 
bulls in the doghouse 


David Usbome 

New Ybrk 


Rudy Giuliani, New York's 
crime-busting mayor, has evict- 
ed graffiti artists, chased away 
windscreen squeegee men and 
hobbled the Mafia dans. Now 
he faces perhaps his greatest 
challenge; man-eating pooches. 

The dog days have arrived 
and we are talking politics, not 


heat indexes. More specifical- 
ly, we are talking pit bulls and 


ly, we are talking pit bulls and 
efforts by the mayor to tug the 
leash on them and anyone who 
owns one. That pit bulls have 
iron-damp jaws and can dsplay 
an appetite for human ankles is 

not news. In recent weeks, how- 
ever, the breed has done itself 
no favours with a series of vio- 
lent modems across New York. 

There was the case of Em- 
manuel Riviera, 14, who fell six 
storeys to his death from a 


rooftop after being chased by a 
man and his pit balL Days ear- 
lier the Housing Authority, 
which runs public housing, re- 
ported the serious mauling of a 
young girl by a. pit bull And ear- 
ly this month Salvatore Biagi- 
ni. 70. died of a heart attack 
trying to save his schnauzer, 
Teddy, after it was pounced on 
by a pit bull in the street. 

Mr Biagini collapsed after be- 
ing bitten on the leg as a pass- 
er-by tried to beat the dog into 
submission with a stick. 

Mr Giuliani has promised to 
use a century-old statute, orig- 


many furious, are being forced 
to comply. A man identified 
only as Spanky told Newsday. “I 
want my dogs bade. I love my 
dojp”. His "children”, said 
Spanky, are trained to “kiss and 
give me high five”. 

■Paris- The city planning of- 
fice has banned residents from 
keeping pit bulls and other at- 
tack dogs in public bousing. AP 
reports. The Public Office for 
Planning and Construction 
told resident to get rid of their 
dangerous dogs. Liberation 
newspaper said. Residents of 


inally designed to protect the 
public from rabid sheep, to 
threaten to euthanise any pit 
bull within 4S hours that has not 
been licensed and vaccinated. 

The Housing Authority has 
banned pit bulls and other “vi- 
cious and menacing animals” 
from all public housing. Tfenams, 


comes who fan to bid farewell 

to their aggressive pets face evic- 
tion, the paper said. 

Pit bulls. Rottweilers and 
Dobermans are among attack 
dogs popular in poor French 
housing projects where crime 
rates are high. 
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on trail of 


Ciller the cat 


Chriilopher de Befl^ue 

Ankara 


^Tansu Ciller is a like a cat," a 
Turkish political commentator 
observed last week. “She always 
lands on all fours.” But he may 
aave spoken too soon. In op- 
position for the first time since 
she joined politics, Mrs CDler 
has rarely looked less sure on 
her feet. The reason, say de- 
factors, is that feline Mis Ciller 
has been caught with the cream. 

Since the last election in 
1995, mutinies and expulsions 
have skimmed Mrs Ciller’s 
once-powerful True Path Party 
of almost one-third of its par- 
liamentary strength. Turkey's 
two mainstream media compa- 
nies^ whom she seduced with 
low-interest credits, have 
stopped championing the “pret- 
ty blpode lady” and have begun 
howling for her blood. Tb add 
insult to injury, a military pros- 
ecutor has begun investigating 
claims that Mrs Ciller spent the 
past 30 years spying for the CIA, 

Allegations of espionage will 
be hard u> prove; the State De- 
partment in Washington has al- 
ready denied that Mis CDler 
received a yearly retainer of 
S100,000 for passing on infor- 
mation. But more than the al- 


legations, what worries Mrs 
Ciller’s dwindling band of loy- 
alists is that the army's inquiries 
are founded on accusations 
cooked up by Dogu Perincek, a 
left-winger, famous for his in- 
ventive frame of mind. Military 
co-operation with aninveteiaie 
conspiracy theorist tike Mr Per- 
incek, they maintain, shows the 
army has abandoned Mrs CDler. 

This is significant because she 
used -to be a favourite of 
Turkey's secular-minded gen- 
erals. As prime minister, Mrs 
Gller defended a “ military so- 
lution” to the war between the 
armed forces and Kurdish na- 
tionalists, She also dissolved the 
pro-Kurdish Democracy Party 
and put six of its members be- 
hind bars. She provided Dogsn 
Gures, Turkey's top general, 
with a parliamentary ticket when 
be retired from the services; 

Mrs Cillers relations with the 
generals soured when she 
teamed up with Necmettin Er- 
bakan, Turkey’s first Islamist 
prime minister, to form a coali- 
tion government last summer. 
Now, the military think s Mis 
Ciller had their phones tapped 
during her recently terminated 
period of government with Mr 
Erbakan, when a military coup 
seemed in the offing. Last week. 


she said the aimed forces had 
became “a matter for discus- 
aon". This was too much for 
General Gures, who resigned 
from the True Path. 

The phone-tapping claims 
axe probably more damaging 
than the allegations about the 
CIA. Several policemen have 
been arrested for spying on 
the army while Mrs -uOer was 
deputy prime minister in-Mr Er- 
bakan’s government At present, 
a mflhaiy prosecutor is looking 
no further than Meral Aksen- 
er. the former interior minister. 
The trouble is that Mrs Aksencr 
was appointed by Mis Ciller. 
Should the latter be implicated, 
parliamentary immunity will 
provide no protection from ac- 
cusations of treason. 

Add to this an array of judi- 
cial threats, and Mis Ciller’s iso- 
lation becomes apparent. The 
new coaEtion government has 
prepared a constitutional 
amendment which would Hmh 
Mrs COJers parliamentary im- 
munity. Her controversial hus- 
band, OzerUcuran OTer, is the 
subject of investigations into 
property deals and his sup- 
posed involvement with organ- 
ised crime. Most of these 
allegations appear to touch 
Mrs CDler, too. 


Plain sailing as grand old warship takes to the waves 



Wind power: The USS Constitution, niefaadnamed Old Ironsides, the oldest commissioned warship afloat in the United States - she fought hi the war of 1812 
against the British -sitting hi Marttehead harbour in Massachusetts, on the eve of her first sail under her own power In 116 years Photograph: Reuters 


Mayhem rules under the influence of affluence 


How safe is India? Opinions dif- 
fer, but now the monsoon is 
upon us, what I can say for sure 
is. that Fm glad I don't live in a 
comer house next to a railway 
line. And when aman appeared 
in my local park the other day 
selling baDoons, I looked at him 
hard and long. 

One of India's more exotic, 
yet terrible, hazards is a “crim- 
inal tribe” called the Pardis. A 
couple of weeks, ago, a few 
days after I arrived in this city, 
the Pardis drew attention, to 
themselves in the only way they 
knowhow. The stoiywas fea- 
tured prominently in all Delhi's 
broadsheets,. illustrated with di- 
agrams and o bo to graphs of 
large pools of blood. .. 

In a nice satellite town south- 
east of Delhi called Noida, four 
membersof the Matbur fami- 
ly were killed with the utmost 
brutality and dispatch. Their as- 
sailants, taking advantage of the 
din caused by the air condi- 
tioners, wrenched the Mathms’ 
locked and boked front door off 
its hinges with crowbars, burst 
in on them and bashed their 
skuOs in with clubs carved fropi 


a particular sort of tree. They 
fled, taking everything of value 
except the computer. 

Indian papers are less inhib- 
ited than British ones about 
naming the guilty in advance of 
the process of law and no one 
doubted this crime was the 
work of Pardis. It was all too 
dear - the massive crowbars, the 
blood-stained bludgeon aban- 
doned at the scene. This is how 
Pardis always kCi And killing is 
what they do, in the same way 
that. Welsh folk sing or Scots 
people keep careful accounts. 
It's traditional 
As the monsoon approaches 
they steal away from their hov- 
els in rural Madhya Pradesh, 
.central India, and head for the 
big cities. They move at this 
time because the cloudy mon- 
soon nights make it easier for 
them to meh away after they 
have committed their crimes, 
while the rackety air condi- 
tioners which the middle class 
use in this season enable them 
to break in unheard. Corner 
houses are preferred because 
comings end goings can be ob- 
served from a distance; railway 
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tracks make it easier for them 
to nidi away unseen. Often Par- 
dis masquerade as balloon-sell- 
ers, choosing this innocuous 
cover as a way to move around, 
or loiter by a likely bouse, with- 
out attracting attention. 

Pardis being profoundly tra- 
ditional (and possessed there- 
by of the most solid genetic 
excuse, though that doesn’t 
keep them om of jail on the rare 
occasions they are caught) have 
been doii% their thing since the 
British days. Of course, the 
British didn't put up with their 
nonsense. They knew the Par- 
dis’ proclivities of old. So when- 
ever Pardis left their home 
area, or entered a town, they 
bad to report to the local police, 
on pain of imprisonment. 

Come independence, such 
tyrannical restrictions were lift- 
ed, and the Pardis were given 
[riots of land and told to go away 
and become good citizens ana 
farmers. Only they didn’t. AD 


they know, it seems, is how to 
bludgeon and steaL Within a 
few years they went bade to their 
old ways, unchecked. 

Relating this train of events, 
Indians yield an involuntary 
sigh. It's the same when they 
tatt: about the impossibility -due 
to corruption -of getting any- 
thing done about fire- trap cin- 
emas, or pollution^ or 
unlicensed storage of danger- 
ous chemicals, or criminal 
politicians. No Indian, I imag- 
ine. misses the British as such. 
But they miss the order they im- 
posed, the glue they forced be- 
tween the interstices of Indian 
life. On the day Hong Kong 
went back to China, the pock- 
et cartoon in the Indian Express 
had an Indian beggar advising 
a passing yuppie busy on his mo- 
bile phone, “Tell your friend in 
Hong Kong, it's better to start 
off with fear than hope.” . 

“This is a very hard country 
to move.” The observation of 


France to tax 
big firms for 
sake of EMU 


Ioanna Lee 

Paris 


The French Finance Minister 
Dominique Strauss-Kahn yes- 
terday announced new plans 
aimed at meeting the Maastricht 
criteria for entrance into the Eu- 
ropean single currency. 

The budget plans follow the 
publication of the government 
audit on public spending, which 
was cafletfby the Prime Minis- 
ter, Lionel Jospin, to report on 
the postion of the French econ- 
omy after a four-year period of 

right-wing government. 

The 1997 budget deficit is be- 
tween 3.5 and 3.7 per cent of the 
gross domestic product t. GDP), 

or between 312 to 322 billion 
francs (£3.12bn to £322 bn) and 
the government will need to do 
some serious juggling if thqy are 
to meet the Maastricht criteria 


Germany on course* 


Germany hastened to refute 
French suggestions yester- 
day that Bonn would fail to 
meet the Maastricht criteria 
this year, writes Imre Kamos 
iii Bonn. 

Responding to rumours 
emanating from French offi- 
cial drctes that Bonn was on 
course for busting the Unite, 
the German government’s 
spokesman was emphatic.. 
“Our goal is 3D per cant and 
we will reach that,” Peter 
Hausmann said. Comment- . 
tng on French efforts to 
qualify for European Mone- 
tary Union, the German 
spokesman said: “What is 
important is that we aH do our 
homework. It would be In- 
appropriate to offer any 
advice*. 


of a maximum deficit of 3 per 
cent of the GDP. 

The plan is essentially an at- 
tempt to raise taxes and cut 
pending without upsetting the 
majority of socialist voters. The 
bulk of the savings wiD come 
from a tax increase on huge 
companies. Twenty-two billion 
frames (some £22bn) wDl be 
raised from a temporary in- 
crease in taxation of 15 per cent 
on huge companies. 

The remaining FlObn will 
come from spending cuts. Mr 
Strauss- Kahn has committed 
himself to cuts of F2bn in de- 
fence, but would not specify 
where the remaining F8bn will 
be found. 

The government has chosen 
to set its objective for the re- 
duction of the deficit in mone- 
tary terms and not as a 
percentage of the GDP, as laid 
out by Maastricht 

However, the Finance Min- 
ister is adamant that France is 
stiD on course for the single cur- 
rency. 

“By the end of the year we 
will be in the same position as 
our partners,” he said. He 
added that France had already 
satisfied the other four Maas- 
tricht criteria, namely low in- 
flation and interest rates and a 
stable currency, as well as be- 
ing one of the few countries to 
achieve a national debt of less 
than 60 per cent of the GDP. 

Sharp criticism has come 
from the right, which has de- 
scribed the measures as “a 
threat to jobs and investment.” 

Both the right-wing Presi- 
dent, Jacques Chirac and his 
former Prune Minister Alain 
Juppd, refused to comment 


Disraeli about Britain applies a 
million-fold to India. You can, 
in the end, move a bit of it; you 
can make the rich richer, and 
you can take that neat clean 
famfly off their Bajaj scooter, 
mum, dad, two children and the 
baby, and stick them in aMaru- 
ti Suzuki 800cc ultra-compact 
car, and call them middle class. 

But what are you going to do 
about the Parcfis and the mil- 
lions like them, the “tribals", the 
hundreds of occupational castes 
who still cannot see beyond liv- 
ing out their lives in the tradi- 
tional way? 


East and South-East Asia’s 
economic miracles have been 
founded on a myth - epitomised 
by Japan - of homogeneity. All 
jumped together, all got rich to- 
gether. incomes doubled, as 
Japan's did in the 1950s, across 
the social spectrum. That way 
no one got consumed with envy, 
no one got left behind. 

But in a country as diverse as 
India, homogeneity will never 
be a myth; it cannot even 
amount to a lie. Millions of In- 
dians are getting richer as the 
economy grows at about 6 per 
cent a year, and just as surely 


hundreds of millions are getting 
left behind. The result will be 
dig nocture on a scale so far 
unimagined. 

You git an inkling of the trou- 
ble to come when you travel on 
the main roads. Your vehicle is 
a Maruti Suzuki minibus tad, 
quiet, reliable, fast, made in In- 
dia, its thin skin weD adapted to 
conditions in Japan, where traf- 
fic accidents hardly ever happen. 
This bit of road, built perhaps 
by the World Bank, is fast and 
wide and smooth. You are trav- 
elling at 80kph, the speed of 
traffic in the developed world. 


You round a bend, and aiming 
towards you in your lane, just 
yards away, are 500 long-homed 
cattle, or a herd of goats, or a 
train of cons loaded with bits of 
machinery and pulled by water 
buffaloes. There is no chance of 
stopping. India's highways are 
littered with the remains of 
crashes where the new and the 
old, the rich and the poor and 
the fast and the slow have 
smashed into one another. For- 
get the Pardis. Affluence is go- 
ing to be much more dangerous. 

Peter Popham 
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Rosy Gibb 


Sir Garfield Barwick 


Over a 15-year clowning career i 
Rosy Gibb must have eater* i 
talned perhaps 200,000 chil- . 
dren. often doing three or four ; 
live shows a day. But equally, 
she would happily perform to aa 1 
audience of one. 

I once saw her making her- ■ 
self quite invisible behind a 
very small pink glove puppet, 
tenderly coaxing a desperately 
Ql child at Great Ormond Street 
Hospital to respond to its gen- 
tle advances. Another tune, 
while she was performing at an 
Autistic Home in Philadelphia, 
a shout of laughter erupted 
from a child whom (he staff bad 
that morning decided was un- 
reachable and would have to 
leave the home: they called 
Gibb’s work that day “a miracle". 

It was as natural to her as 
breathing that a solid propor- 
tion of her performances should 
be for the mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped, to whom 
she also taught down skills, and 
sbe raised money from her reg- 
ular shows and poster sales to 
give to charity or finance her 
work with the disadvantaged 
But she never called attention 
to it, because like all the truly 
generous, she was unaware that 
sbe was. 

Had she continued as she be- 
gan, Ron' Gibb would no doubt 
have had a distinguished career 
as a literary academic and 
teacher. She had an MAin Phi- 
losophy, Hue Ails and English 
(for which she received a First), 
and an MPhil in Anglo-Irish Lit- 
erature, both from Trinity Col- 
lege Dublin. But academia 
could never provide the “extra", 
to match the breadth of her 
talent and aspiration. 

The daughter of Jack Gibson, 
the well-known Irish surgeon- 
hypnotist, Rosy spent her child- 
hood in Africa, the Channel 
Isles and Ireland There was a 
madcap, storybook richness to 
it: for instance, in Ethiopia she 
flat-raced Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie's horses, and taught his 
grandchildren to ride - as well 
as representing Britain as a 
sbowjumper; sbe won an 
RSPCA gold medal for rescu- 
ing a drowning dog in the Lif- 
fey: she was Ireland's first 
twisting champion, and the 
swimming records she estab- 
lished at her Channel Islands 
school still hold more than 
40 years on, as does one of 
her backstroke records when 
swimming for Ireland 
At Trinity she was beautiful, 
brilliant and rebellious -yet also 
vulnerable and funny. If any- 
thing noteworthy happened, 
according to a contemporary, 
you’d know Rosy was at the 
heart of it, as she was, for in- 
stance, when she breached the 


all-male debating society, 
dressed as a mam When she met 
Andrew Gibb in her second 
yc3r,it was kneaL first sigjit, and 
their subsequent marriage was 
long and happy. 

They moved to London, 
where she took a postgraduate 
diploma in social administration 
at die London School of Eco- 
nomics. In Dublin again she ini- 
tiated the still-extant literacy 

programme for gypsies, and in 
London she influenced the In- 
ner London Educational Au- 
thority to improve gypsy sites 
and education, later becoming 
the DLEAs first travellers’ 
teacher -as well as the only one 
who ever stayed the course. 

But she still sought that “ex- 
tra", and in mid-life decided, 
with characteristic single-mind- 
edness, to discover what she re- 
ally wanted to do. Nothing 
quite fitted, not even painting, 
for which she had a great gut 
(she had her first exhibition a 
year before she died). Then a 
friend said she’d be a wonder- 
ful clown, took her out busking 
- and she’d found her metier. 

Here was something that 
called out all her qualities -her 
impish mischief and instinct 
for paradox, her clear intelli- 
gence mid athleticism, her ex- 
traordinary capacity to provoke 
yet protect, her deep love of 
children - and, above ail, her 
own childlike innocence. She 
never lost the openness of a 
child, and that was the essence 
of her radiance: her “extra" di- 
mension. And she retained, 
too, throughout her life, the 
child’s (and clown’s) capacity to 
hurl herself into things without 
fear -or rather, because she d/d 
get frightened, without fear of 
fear. 

With exemplary and pains- 
taking care Gibb, nearing 40, 
taught herself magic, juggling, 
mime, acrobatics, fire-eating 
and tightrope-walking, and 
mined her own psyche, often 
pai n fully, to discover the 
essence of real downing. The 
going was so tough, most peo- 
ple would have given up: one of 
her earlier audiences comprised 
two drunk men and a dog. But 
by the early 1980s, during the 
International Festival of Street 
Magicians, she was Tone Out's 
Street Magician of the Year, and 
over that decade slowly earned 
her reputation as Britain’s top 
female solo down. 

Her audiences loved her for 
many things, not least for her 
openness and availability: on 
stage, -as in every social en- 
counter, she would risk herself 
all the time, emotionally as 
well as physically: never hiding, 
constantly taking chances, al- 
ways learning, living vividly in 


GaxfJeld Barwick was arguably 
Australia’s most successful bar- 
rister this century. He was also 
a remarkable foreign minister 
and a controversial Chief Jus- 
tice. As a leading QC in the 
1940s and 1950s he fought, and 
usually won, some of Australia’s 
most si gnifican t constitutional 
cases. But as Chief Justice in 
1975 his advice to the Governor- 
General, Sr John Km, which 
led to the dismissal of the in- 
cumbent Whitiam Labor gov- 


less complimentary, an exas- 
perated Gough Whitiam, for 
instance, was named in parlia- 
ment m the early 1960s for call- 
ing him a “truculent runt” and 
a “bumptious little bastard”. 


good or in, Barwick will be re- 
membered for this intervention 

long after tire extraordinary 
achievements of the rest of his 
life are forgotten. 

Barwick was bom in 1903 in 
the slums of inner Sydney. The 
family was Methodist working 


$>- 


CS 


Conquering the male world of ma0c SB* didn't taka up downing until aha was marty 40 


the moment She befriended a 
blind man one night when in 
Ireland, taking him up the 
Wicklow mountains to see the 
sights, both of them giggling at 
that bizarre idea, and even 
though she bad no doubt been 
told his name was Ray Charles, 
it would have meant nothing to 
her. Sbe had no notion of rank 
or hierarchy, and somehow 
never knew if an individual was 
famous. 

But she made friends as eas- 
ily as she smiled, and astonish- 
ingly, those friendships always 
held. It could equally be, as it 
often was, the (late) Professor 
of Philosophy at Oxford or the 
Professor of Nuclear Physics at 
Cambridge who turned up at 
the door as a member of one of 
the families living under the 
Westway, or a circus troupe 


from Germany arriving unan- 
nounced to beg a floor for the 
night 

Magic bad always been a 
strong thread in Gibb’s down- 
ing, but in the last five years she 
focused on it wanting to learn 
more, and reach an adult audi- 
ence. After a memorable 
“exam" performance in front of 
her peers, she was admitted to 
the International Magic Circle, 
one of two dozen females in a 
membership of 1.400 men. It 
was such a star performance, so 
“extra" to requirements, that 
there was talk of making her a 
lull member of the “Inner Gr- 
de” immediately. But precedent 
was against it and after some 
controversy precedent won. 

Even so. Rosy Gibb gloried 
in conquering the male world of 
magic, and relished her grow- 


ing reputation within iL By 
now she was in demand not only 
in Europe and the Americas, 
but in the Middle East and In- 
dia as well Last September she 
won from the International 
Brotherhood of Magicians the 
prestigious Craig Trophy, the 
emblem of success in the mag- 
ic world. She met her final Al- 
ness with rare grace, and with 
courage and curiosity too, con- 
fronting it as she’d confronted 
every challenge in her life (and 
indeed every day in her life) - 
as an opportunity to extend her 
limits and learn something new. 

Put Williams 

Rosemary Elizabeth Jane Gibson, 
clown : bom Dublin 8 November 
1942; married 1967 Andrew 
Gibb (one sort, one daughter); 
died London 13 July 1997. 


Cecil Bruton 


When Cecil Bruton retired in 
1983 he was presented, amongst 
other more conventional gifts, 
with a child’s miniature garden 
roller labelled “Lot l". He re- 
tained 3 great affection for this 
symbol of his many country 
house auctions. 

He always reckoned that the 
most unusual lot he ever sold 
was a pair of Wfct Tyler s boots. 
He remarked dryly that Tyler 
must have been very relieved to 
remove them as they looked 
most uncomfortable. 

He was the fourth generation 
of his family to join the 
Gloucester firm of Bruton 
Knowles and Company (now 
Bruton Knowles) and his career 
lasted 53 years. Bom in 
Gloucester in 1912, he was ed- 
ucated at the Nautical College, 
Pangjboumc. his ambition being 
a career in the Merchant Navy. 
The 1930s slump forced him to 
change his plans but he retained 
a lifelong love of the sea and was 
proud oF his wartime service in 
the Royal Navy. 


As well as property and fine 
art he regularly sold livestock in 
Gloucester Cattle Market His 
stamina was legendary: it was 
not uncommon for him to sell 
for seven hours without any 
break at all - a tremendous feat 
of concentration. 

Bruton devoted much of his 
time and energy to voluntary 
and charitable work, and raised 
many thousands of pounds for 
good causes. He held two sales 
for Gloucester Cathedral and 
another two for Tfcwkesbury 
Abbey. In 1977, by invitation of 
the Duke of Beaufort he re- 
alised £18,000 towards Glouces- 
tershire's contribution to the 
Queen’s Silver Jubilee Appeal. 

His long association with the 
Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution began in 1932 when, 
by means of a special sale in 
Gloucester Cattle Market he 
collected £30 - a sizeable sum 
at a time when the average 
weekly wage was around £5. He 
was secretary of the RABTs 
Gloucestershire Committee 


from 1960 to 1987 and a mem- 
ber of the national council for 
nearly 25 years. In 1989 he was 
awarded the RABI cup, the first 
member of the council ever to 
receive it He was elected a vice- 
president in 1990. He never lost 
sight of the individuals whom 
the institution served. He 
sought to provide down-to- 
earth help, whether it was get- 
ting an RABI pension for a 
needy widow or organising a 
telephone for someone who 
could not otherwise afford it. 

There were many other pub- 
lic roles. He served on the 
committee of the Three Coun- 
ties Agricultural Society, be- 
coming a vice-president in 1981. 
He was president of the 
Gloucestershire Root Fnnt and 
Grain Society from 1960 to 
1992. He was a life vice- 
president of the West Mid- 
lands Holstein Friesian Breed- 
ers’ Club. Rom 1983 to 1991 he 
was Treasurer of the Friends of 
Gloucester Cathedral. For 20 
years he was a city magistrate. 


Breton was a great raconteur 
and had a fund of auction sto- . 
lies. He particularly enjoyed bis 
dealings with Prinknash Abbey, 
where, as land agent for a num- 
ber of years, he was a frequent 
viator, often joining the Bene- 
dictine monks for a simple 
sflent meal. 

Once he was asked if he 
would accompany two monks to 
Gloucester station to meet a vis- 
iting abbot. Breton felt con- 
spicuous enough standing on 
tne platform flanked by his two 
compezriocis in hooded habits but 
was nonplussed when the train 
arrived, the visitor alighted, 
and the two monks prostrated 
themselves on the platform. 

Bruton’s work brought him 
into contact with people from 
every section of society. All 
were treated with the same re- 
spect and courtesy. He enjoyed 
sport and played cricket for the 
Bruton Knowles and Co crick- 
et team. His great passion was 
motor racing, latterly only as a 
spectator but in his youth as a 



typesetter. The young Barwick 
walked miles across town to 
school, sometimes barefoot. 
He climbed the scholarship 
ladder rapidly, first to the fa- 
mous Fort Street school and 
then to Sydney University, 
where be read Law and won a 
university medaL 

His father invalided with 
lead-poisoning, Barwick had no 
family money to back him. This 
situation was compounded in 
Barwicts early days at the Bar 
when he suffered bankruptcy 
having to meet obligations as 
guarantor of a business loan tak- 
en out by one of his brothers. 
Nevertheless, “Gar" Barwick 
steadily built up a reputation as 
a brillian t advocate, particular- 
ly in commercial cases. 

He took silk in 1942. In 1944 
he argued in court that the 
painter WiHiam Dobell should 
not be awarded the Archibald 
Prize for portraiture as the 
work was a caricature, Barwick 
lost the case but gained a 
valuable public profile. 

Less spectacularly, through- 
out the war years Barwick 
successfully defended many 
b usinesses against the 
of government wartime regu- 
lations. When the Cbifiey La- 
bor government moved to 
nationalise Australia's inter- 
state aidines in 1945, it was Ber- 
wick who thwarted foe attempt 
in court Ttoo years later, Chi- 
fley sought to nationalise Aus- 
tralia’s private banks, and 
Barwick was foe natural choice 
to lead the team of lawyers sent 
to London to put foe banks' 
case before foe Privy CounriL 
After a lengthy hearing Bar- 
wide managed both to defeat 
foe government's case and to 
best another Fort Stfeet lawyer, 
Bert Evatt who as Attomey- 
General was his main oppoptoL 
So began over a decade of lu- 
crative and rewarding work 
before the Privy CounoL 
Barwick' s method suited foe 
appeal courts. He eschewed 


rhetoric and histrionics and 
quietly and carefully made his 
points of law. A man of short 
stature (5ft 4m), slight beriM and 
with a thin, piping voice, Bar- 
wick had to rely an his wits and 
hard preparation. Evatfs nick- 
name for him, “Busby Thfl”, 
conveys something of tne busy, 
bright-eyed sharpness with 
which the dapper Barwick went 
about his work. Others were 


The Cold Rfer years found 
Barwick foe p referred advocate 
in foe Menzies liberal govern- 
ment's foiled attempt to ban the 
Co mmuni st Party m 1951, and 
he was also appointed to rep- 
resent foe Australian secret 
service in the celebrated Petrov 
Royal Commisson of 1954- the 
antipodean equivalent to the 
McCarthyite witch-hunts which 

so bedevilled American politics 
at that time. Barwick was 
knighted in 1953 for his services 
to foe law. 

With few peaks left to con- 
quer in his profession and hav- 
ing amassed a considerable 
personal fortune, Barwick 
tinned to federal politics, and 
was elected Liberal member for 
Parramatta in 1958. Delighted 
to have his talents, Menzies 
soon had him on the front 
bench. Two yearn earlier Bar- 
wick bad been diagnosed with 
diabetes, but he chose to keep 
his condition secret. His deep- 
seated tendency to work alone 
and his intolerance of criticism 
made him, by his own admis- 
sion, an indifferent politician: 
even so he proved to be a min- 
ister of sound judgement and 
considerable courage. 

As Attorney-General Bar- 
wick stood up to his conserva- 
tive colleagues and to foe 
Cath ol ic Ch urch when he in- 
troduced Australia's first no- 
fault divorce legislation. And, as 
foreign minister, he took a long 
view of Indonesia's sabre- 
rattling over Dutch New 
Guinea. He agreed with the dic- 
tum of Indonesia’s President 
Sukarno that the Dutch would 
eventually go. but that geogra- 
phy dictated that Australia 
would stay. Consequently, de- 
spite press accusations that he 
was an appeaser, Barwick kept 
foe channels of communication 
with Indonesia open and played 
a constructive role in brokering 
a settlement. 

In 1964, troubled by his dia- 
betes, Barwick asked to leave 
parliament at the next election, 
and Menzies almost immedi- 
ately appointed him Chief Jus- 
tice. At foe time some said that 
Menzies wanted him out of 
the way, but it is more likely that 
Baiwick was simply the best per- 
son available for foe post. Bar- 
wick held the office for a record 
17 years. 

By today’s standards he was 
a very conservative Chief Jus- 
tice, seeing himself as applying 
foe law rather than as inter- 
‘ preting ‘ or making it. His 
judgments were known for 
favouring the interests of indi- 
viduals of compames over those 
of the state, and particularly for 
endorsing tax minimising 
schemes, mduding perhaps that 
of his own family company, 
Mundroola Pty Ltd. 

One erf his major monuments 
was the new glass and ferro- 
concrete High Court building 
opened m 1980 whose fountains 
and overblown magnificence 
earned it foe sobriquet “Gar’s 
MahaT.Rilmgeyesi^ brought 


on Baxwkks retirement hi 1951. 
at which he quipped, after Sir 
Jobs Harvey: “Justice may be 
blind, but justices may not." 

D uring the Whitiam Labor 
governments. 1972-75. both 
government and opposition 
were deeply embroiled in du- 
bious political manoeuvring*. 
These led to Labor's loss of con- 
trol in the Senate and in Octo- 
ber and November 1975 to the 
persistent suspension of supply 
bills, a ploy which threatened to 
freeze foe administration of 
the country- In these circum- 
stances. and amid great public 
uproar, foe Governor-General. 
Kerr, sacked foe Whitiam gov- 
ernment and forced an election. 

Barwick remained studious- 
ly aloof from foe affair, though 
Kerr was a friend, and a fellow 
lawyer and Fort Street old buy. 
When Kerr eventually official- 
ly asked his tminion. he advised 
that Kerr’s planned course was 
legal- And so it was. As to the 
political advisability of Kerr's ac- 
tion, given that Labor still com- 
manded a majority in foe lower 
house, there win always be ar- 
gument. It is indisputable, how - 
ever, that in the ensuing 
election on 13 December Labor 
suffered defeat by a landslide. 

Since then Barwick has re- 
mained a controversial figure. 



Berwick: ’Sfr John did Ns duty* 
Photograph: Camera Press 

In retirement he wrote a book 
justifying Kerr's decision. Sir 
John Did His Duty ( 1983). and 
his own apologia. Radical Tory 
(1995), tins latter a serene de- 
fence against foe charges lev- 
elled against him in David 
Marr's hostile biography Bar- 
nick (1980), foe only one yet 
written. 

Far much of his life Garfield 
Barwick was an ardent skier, 
horseman, conservationist, gar- 
dener. fisherman and yachts- 
man. In more ways than one. his 
life bore out his old school’s 
motto: “Every man is the 
maker of his own fortune." 

Carl Bridge 

Garfield Edward John Barwick. 
barrister bom Sydney 22 June 
1903: called to New South Wales 
Bar 1927; KC 1941: called to Vic- 
torian Bar 1945: KC (l let 1945: 
Kt 1953: called i o Queensland 
Bar 1958; QC Queensland 1958; 
Attomey-General, Common- 
wealth of Australia 1958-64; 
Minister for External Affairs 
1961-64; PC 1964; Chief Justice 
of Australia 1964-81 ; GCMG 
1965; AK 1981; married 1929 
Norma Symons (one son. one 
daughter); died Sydney 13 Juh' 
1997 


Robert Mitchum 


Bruton: country auctions 

participant, winning an award 
in foe London to Land’s End 
rally in his souped-up Austin 
Seven. 

Only three years ago whilst 
on holiday he was persuaded by 
his grandchildren to do a lap of 
a go-kart circuit which he per- 
formed wifo panache. 

Nicola Bennetts 

Cecil Tew Bruton, auctioneer 
bom Gloucester 5 April 1912 ; 
married 1938 Diana Harris 
(one son, one daughter); died 
Gloucester 12 May 1997. 


I was surprised that in your obit- 
uary of Robert Mitchum [by 
Gilbert Adair and Tbm Vhl- 
lanoe, 3 July], you neglected to , 
mention his record career, 
writes Bruce Thompson. 

He composed and recorded 
“Ballad of Thunder Road" in 
1958, which made ibeAmerican 
Billboard ’fop 100 in a mid- 
sixties position and reached 


Robert C. Weaver, economist 
and politician, died New York 
17 July, aged 89. Became the 
United States' first black Cab- 


foat position again, four years 
. later, in 1962. He also cut a won- 
derful LP of calypso tunes in 
1358. ... 

He heard Charlie Whlker’s 
version of “Little Ole Wine 
Drinker Me" and cut a version 
himself, under the production 
eye of the late Bill Jostis (with 
sdemen Floyd Cramer, Boots 
Randolf ana Jeny Read, am- 


inet member when Lyndon B. 
Johnson appointed him secre- 
tary of housing and urban 
development in 1965. 


ongst others). Mitchum’s ver- 
son is the top-selling country- 
and- western version so far 
(Dean Martin's being foe top- 
selling pop version). This stim- 
ulated Monument records in foe 
United States to cut a further 
LP in 1967 which included a 
new version of * Ballad of Thun- 
der Road” and a wonderful 
version of “little White Lies”. 


Arthur Liman, lawyer, died 
New York 17 July, aged 64. The 
Senate’s chief counsel in the 
1987 Iran-Contra hearings. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 

THOMPSON / JO AO: Andrew and 
Elsa wish ui announce ihe birth of 
Lbeir daughter. Ana Joao Thompson, 
on 10 July 1997 ai the Hammersniih 
Hospital. London. 

DEATHS 

ROGER: Alan Stuart, peacefully on .15 
Juh". aged 88 wears, at Rcrol Berkshire 
Hospital, alter a courageous six 
months whilst recovering from a 
stroke Funeral service at Golden 
Green Crematorium (West Chape i) 
on Monday 2$ July at 12 noon. No 
femurs please but donations if desired 
(or Trinity Hospice. Enquiries and do- 
nations Buv be seilt u’o A.B. Walker 
& Son Ltd Funeral Directors. Eldon 
Haase, 3t> Eldon Road. Reading 
RG1 4DL. telephone 01 18-957 3650. 
A Memorial Service will be held in 
London at a date to be arranged 
later in the year- 

For Gazette BIRTHS. MARR1ACES Sc 

DEATHS, please telephone 8I71-ZS3 

2011 or &x 017L-293 2010. 
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Birthdays 

.Mr Harry Barnes MP, 61; Dr Sir 
Reginald Bennett former MR 86; Mr 
Jetmuod Esgeset, Surgeon to the 
Queen in Scotland, 59: Mr Bryan 
Fbrbes, novelist and Elm producer, 
71; Sir Patrick Garland, High 
Court judge, 68: Mr Jimmy HU. tele- 
vision soccer presenter, 69; Gener- 
al Sir Charles Huxtablc, former 
Contmaader-ia-Chier, UK Land 
Forces. 66; Mrs Joanna Kennedy, riv- 
D engineer, 47; Miss Bonnie Lang- 
ford, actress, 33: Professor Sir Ronald 
Mason, chemist, 67; Dr David 

I Quarmby. chairman, British Tourist 
Authority, 56; Mr lercnce Stamp, ac- 
tor. 59; Sir Anthony Steen MP. 58; 
Mrs Alison WIDcocks, Head of Be- 
dales School, 4S. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, statesman, 
1621; The Rev William Archibald 
Spooner, originator of “spooner- 
isms". IS44: Frederick' WUHam RoUe 
(“Baron Corvo"), writer. I860; 
Stephen Vincent Benci, poet and 
novelist, 1898: Alexander Older, 
bent-wire and metal sculptor, 1898. 
Deaths*. Marie Fron$ois-Xavier 
Bichat, anatomist, 1802; Ghscppi Pi- 
azzL monk and astronomer, 1826; 


John Meade ffelkner, novelist, 1932; 
Fknenz Ziegfeld, theatrical produc- 
er, 1932; John Dfllinger, “Public 
Enemy No 1”, shot dead in an am- 
bush 1934; Cart Sandburg, poet, 
1967; Sir Robert Eric Mortimer 
Wheeler, zichaeologjs, 1976; Harold 
Larwood, cricketer. 1995. On this 
day: the English defeated the Scots, 
led by Whll&oe, at the Battle of 
Falkirk, 1298: the Duke of Welling- 
ton defeated the French in the Bal- 
tic of Salamanca, 1812; WQey Post 
completed the first round-the-world 
solo air flight in 7 days, 18 hours. 49 
minutes, 1933. Ibday is the Feast Pay 
of St John Lloyd, St Joseph of Pales- 
tine, St Mary Magdalen, St Philip 
Evans. St VarxJriEe or WandiegesflYS. 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Christopher Bak- 
er, “Precious Objects (4): Conspic- 
uous Wealth: Dutch still lifes of the 
Golden Age", lpm. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Geoffrey Opie. “Print Techniques", 
2J0pm 

British Mueom: Paul Craddock. 
“The Copper Mines of Prehistoric 
Britain", 1.15 pm. 

National Portrait GaUay: Catharine 
MacLeod, “Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
•the Winter Queen' ", l.lQptn. 
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El mi v Harrods Ltd and anor; 
Harrods Lid v ftemkfc; Harrods 
Ltd v Seeley; Court of Appeal (Sir 
Richard Scott, Vice-Chancellor, 
Lord Justice Write and Lord 
Justice Ward) 17 July 1997 

A complaint of racial discrim- 
ination undo* section 7 of the 
Race Relations Act 1976 might 
be brought against Harrods 
Ltd by a person employed by a 
licensee of Harrods to work in 
its department within a Hatreds 
store. 

The Court of Appeal dis- 
missed Harrods’ appeal against 
a decision of foe Employment 
Appeal Tribunal that section 7 
of foe Race Relations Act 1976 
applied to persons working in 
its store wbo were employed by 
its licensees. 

Professor Bob Heppk QC (Hon) 
and Bud GouUmg f Legal Adviser. 
Hanods Ltd) for Harrods ; Laura Cat 
QC, Martin Westgae and Sandhya 
, Dtvw (Commission for Racial Equcd- 
dy) far Mrs Seeley and Mrs Ebni; Mrs 
Rottick did not appear and was not 
represented 

Sir Richard Scott VC said 
that none of foe three respon- 


dents bad ever boen or had ap- 
plied to be an employee of 
Harrods. 

Harrods operated a system 
whereby it granted licences 
under which the licensee be- 
came responsible for a partic- 
ular department at which its 
goods were sold. The licensee 
provided the sales force. Each 
member of foe sales force, 
however, had to be approved by 
Harrods and bad to observe 
Harrods' rules regarding dress, 
deportment and behaviour. 
Harrods might withdraw its 
approval of my such individual 
at any time. Toe goods on sale 

In foe department although 
provided by foe licensee, were 
sold by the licensee to Harrods 
immediately before their sale 
to the public, for foe price at 
which they were to be sold to 
the public less a percentage, 
which constituted Harrods* 
commission. 

Mrs Remick, who was black, 
and Mrs Seeley, who' was of 
Asian origin, had both been te- 
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cruited by licensees and had 
been approved by Hanods. 
Approval of Mrs Remick was 
withdrawn because sbe was 
considered t6 have feOed to ad- 
here to Harrods’ dress code. 
Approval of Mis Seeley was 
withdrawn when she refused to 
remove a nose ring which she 
had worn since foe age of 
seven. 

Both had complained to foe 
Industrial Tribunal, asking it to 
decide as a preliminary point 
whether a case of unlawful dis- 
crimination could be brought 
against Harrods under section 
7 of the Race Relations Act 
1976, which applied to “con- 
re , who wor 


for a principal to whom they 
were supplied by another per- 
son under a contract The Tri- 
bunal found in their favour. 

Mrs Elmi, who was black, 
had applied for a vacancy ad- 
vertised by a Hamids' licensee. 
She had been sent to Harrods 
for approval, which was with- 
held. Her complaint was beard 


in foil and dismissed by the In- 
dustrial Tribunal. No reliance 
had been placed on section 7 
in her case, but on appeal, the 
Employment Appeal Tribunal 
allowed the point to be taken. 

TtvoquesDoos were raised on 
foe present appeal: whether the 
wore done by individuals in the 
position of foe respondents at 
Harrods’ departments was 
“work done for Harrods" for 
section 7 purposes; and 
whether individuals such as 
foe respondents were persons 
supplied by their respective 
employers “under, a contract 
made with Harrods". 

Under Hanods’ contractual 
arrangements with its licensees 
the members of foe licensees’ 
staff would be selling goods 
which, at the moment of sale, 

suras*foey received woufobe 
paid over to Hanods. AH of that 
work was work required by 
Harrods, under its contractual 
arrangements wifo the li- 
censees, to be done by staff em- 


ployed by foe licensees. Fur- 
thermore, the contractual 
arrangements entitled Hanods 
to impose rules governing the 
conduct of staff members in 
carrying out that work. Against 
that background it could prop- 
erly be described as “work tor 
Harrods". 

If section 7 did not apply to 
persons such as foe respon- 
dents, they would be left with- 
out a personal remedy In the 
event of discrimination by foe 
printipaL 

It had been argued on the 
second question that section 
7(1) required that the supply of 
workers should be the prima- 
ry purpose of the contract be- 
tween principal and employer, 
and that the primary obligation 
imposed on a Harrods’ licensee 
was to market goods. There was 
no justification for an exercise 
under which primary and sec- 
ondary obligations were sought 
to be identified. If the supply 
of foe worker was pursuant to 
an obligation under a contract, 
that would do. The appeal was 
dismissed. 

Sate QUanlon, Barrister 
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Yes or no, Wales is ready for the great debate 


S peak up the noes. The Welsh 
no vote campaign, launched yes- 
terday, has yet to put forward its 
substantive arguments, and it may well 
be that we wiH find them wanting. But 
die no campaigners are doing a service 
for democracy in the Principality 
merely by existing; and, potentially, 
they will be enlightening the rest of us, 
especially those ignorant Englishmen 
and women who glibly elide Scotland 
and Wales as a “Celtic fringe" as if geo- 
graphical peripherality imparted a uni- 
form political consciousness. 
Democracy is a process not a result 

It works best on ihe back of disputa- 
tion and (polite) disagreement Labour 
has come to power offering the inhab- 
itants of Wales a chance to decide 
something fundamental about how 
they are governed; anything that 
enhances their understanding and stim- 
ulates their appetites for the decision 
must be good. The participation of the 
late Sir James Goldsmith in the general 
election improved that contest by offer- 
ing voters both the Referendum Party 
arguments and the chance to vote for 
its motley candidates (in the event, vot- 
ers got the chance to see how thread- 
bare die ultras 3 clothes really were), 
likewise the bankrolling of the no cam- 
paign in Wales by a wealthy expatriate 
- Sir Julian Hodge lives in the Chan- 
nel Islands - is no disability. The idea 
that, however much is spent, anti, 
devolution propaganda could, wi thin 


the next couple of months, sway the 
people of Whies one way or another is 
risible when they have had generations, 
not to mention the 20 years since the 
last referendum, to form their attitudes. 

So what if the noes are being aided 
and abetted by the Conservatives - this 
contest will be a stern test for William 
Hague, whose position, at latest inspec- 
tion, starts with opposition to the ref- 
erendum iiselt which for a parly pur- 
portedly in the throes of democratic 
self-renewal is no position at all. Since 
one of the devolutionists' strongest 
cards is the state of Welsh governance 
after 18 Tory years, the Conservatives 
have got a lot of explaining to do. 

But this is really not a left-right issue, 
and there is every reason for Labour to 
strike the shackles off its members in 
W&les who want a good scrap. A month 
ago. Labour gave every sign that it 
wanted to strangle debate - the alter- 
cation between devolution dissident 
Llew Smith and Welsh Secretary Ron 
Davies was no advertisement for a 
party of thinking people. Since then, 
however, there have been signs that 
Labour has relaxed a little. Q early it 
will take courage for Labour back- 
benchers, let alone junior ministers, to 
raise their profile. Yet the emollient 
expression of the official line by *Ibny 
Blair on his visit to Wales on Friday 
conveyed what is surely the essence of 
Labour's approach: it has constructed 
the referendum precisely to allow 
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Welsh people an opportunity to delib- 
erate and decide. He has taken to wear- 
ing his British unionist beliefs on his 
sleeve, so who is to say the ultimate 
Blairite position is not a Welsh no vote? 

Now that the no rampaig n is under 
way and the Government’s White 
Paper on electoral methods forthcom- 
ing, what ought the people of Wales to 
be debating? The principal question 
has to be whether there is a deficit in 
the system of Welsh government, an 
oppression visited upon the Welsh 
because they lack a lever of political 
control. Much has been made of the 
growth of Wales-wide appointed bod- 


ies under highly indirect political con- 
trol -the talk is of putting these quan- 
gos “under” the Assembly. But there 
is also a good deal of pride in Whies at 
the performance of the Welsh Devel- 
opment Agency: it has been an invest- 
ment-getter of a kind people might 
dearly like to have on Tyneside, in 
Plymouth and Manchester. The Per- 
manent Secretary of the Welsh Office 
has, by all accounts, refused glittering 
job offers in London in order to remain 
mistress of her Cardiff ship: is that 
because civil servants there are less or, 
indeed, more accountable? Lord 
Tbnypandy may be past it, but yester- 


day there was widespread assent to his 
proposition that the existing system of 
Welsh government - Welsh Office and 
unitary local authorities - works well, 
is misted by the populace, and so Lhere 
is no mechanical reason for change. A 
no vote could easily be interpreted as 
an endorsement of Labour domination 
of the Principality's principal instru- 
ments of self-government, the local 
authorities, even though the councils 
themselves seem to want an assembly 
(as long, presumably, as it does not 
encroach on their own sphere of 

influence ). 

But the referendum is going to be as 
much an exercise in sentiment as a cold 
appraisal of accountability. Perhaps this 
boils down to the question of what IS 
years of lory rule have done to Welsh 
identity and aspiration. There is little 
doubt that the lory era appreciably 
deepened Scottish self-identification 
and whetted the appetite for political 
and institutional change there. Welsh 
experience has been different, despite 
the Conservatives’ failure to find suc- 
cessive secretaries of state who had 
actually been bom in Wales. But why 
should this surprise us? Welsh national 
feeling may find satisfactory expression 
in culture, and national pride requited 
by official recognition: it is hard to 
describe official arrangements for 
Welsh language use. including tele- 
vision, as anything other than generous. 

A no campaigner complained yes- 


terday that on the Government’s ref- 
erendum timetable the Scots will get to 
vote first, and so the Welsh will vote yes 
on a "me too” basis. But here is 
another example of the Celtic fringe 
fallacy; are the Welsh really so weak- 
minded? No campaigners owe their fel- 
low countivpeople belter debate than 
that. From Abertawe to Wrecsam. the 
next eight or so weeks ought to be a 
summer festival of the democratic pol- 
itics of identitv. 



Chris Smith’s 
culture dub 

H aving agonised about what to call 
the former Secretary of Slate for 
National Heritage, we find that the Seo- 
retaty of State for Culture, Media and 
Sport ( in that order) can simply be called 
the Culture Secretary. We applaud: 
media and sport are part of our culture. 
But a word of advice for Chris Smith: 
to take eare who he decides, among 
male cabinet colleagues, is attractive. In 
an interview he identifies only the Prime 
Minister, which could be seen us syeo- 
phantic. and Jack Cunningham, which 
some people might sec as misjudged. 
Now. Gordon Brown may be offended 
by his exclusion. Was it accidental, or 
considered? Taste is a tricky thing - as 
any Culture Secretary should know. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Crashes on 
a chaotic 
Internet 

Sir: I read with interest your 
report “US left in cyber limbo as 
the Net crashes”. (18 July). As 
chief executive of an industry 
consortium with over 200 
members, I suggest that these 
events might just be the tip of the 
iceberg. 

Tbday's Internet is not unlike 
the railways of a century ago. 
Railways were not originally 
designed for passenger traffic: The 
•tracks were laid, but they had 
different gauges, different 
platform heights, and they didn’t 
attach to one another. The railway 
network was not fuBy useful jmtfi . 
these issues were addressed. • 
Similarly the Internet was not ' 
designed for public use; the tracks 
have been laid, the trains are 
running, but there is no secure and 
reliable infrastructure. 

The Internet is currently an ill- 
disciplined environment that has 
significant security problems 
associated with it. Few comm .. 
are willing to accept the risk of 
committing anything remotely 
important, valuable or 
operationally mission-critical on 
to it. As Peter Utley of BTNet 
rightly says, “People across the 
world are coming to rely on 
e-mafl." What is required is a 
robust Internet infrastructure that 
protects freedom of choice, 
provides flexibility, encourages 
innovation and is based 
predominantly on widely agreed 
ud ustrv standards. 

Unless the major information 
technology companies collaborate 
with each other and with their 
customers, and solicit the sanction 
of governments, there will be no 
true commerce on the Internet. 
Just a lot of unhappy companies 
hoping that a willing customer 
stumbles across their web-site, and 
unhappy salesmen wondering why 
the orders are not flowing into 
their e-mail in-boxes. What is 
needed is an “IT dial tone" which 
would help make the Internet as 
reliable, secure and easy to use as 
the telephone. 

JOSEPH deFEO 
President and Chief 
Exectttive Officer 
The Open Group 
Readings Berkshire 
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Science must 
talk to the people 

Sin Trevor Phillips is right to 
identify the social control of 

as a key problem for the 
next century (“Who will be the 
master of the science genie?". 19 
July); and be is also right to see 
greater openness on the part of 
scientists, greater understanding of 
science by non-scientists, and 
avoiding over-reliance on the 
courts as important ingredients in 
its eventual solution. But Fm not 
sore that his advice to the Prime 
Minister to hand the issue over to 
“someone with the right 
qualifications” (whatever those 
mi'^' * * l “ l 


ightbe) 
The qui 


is particularly belpfoL 


he question is: how can we 
facilitate better democratic 
decision-making about socially 
sensitive issues arising out of 
science and technology? 1 ^ 

answer is: by facilitating greater 
public participation in the relevant 
dedskm-malcmg processes. If we 
persist in relying upon small 
n umb ers of supposed experts, be 
they natural scientists, social 
scientists, or policy-makers, the 
result wffl be further public 
disenchantment with science and 
with politics. 

Across Europe, the hunt is on for 
new ways of involving the public in 
debate and decision-making about 
science and technology. 
Experiments are being conducted 
with citizens’ juries, consensus 
conferences, deliberative opinion 
polls, people’s parliaments and 
other formats that promise to bring 
experts and non-experts together to 
deliberate about public policy. ■ 

If science is to be placed at the 
CTvice of democracy, then 
scientists and non-scientists most 


learn to do business 
despite obvious inequalities of 
knowledge and expertise. We need 
to create new forums in which 
people can come together on equal 
terms. The new information 
technologies may help here, but in 
the end [the key to success win be 
the political wiD to create new 
Jonas of democratic institution. 
JOHN DURANT 
Assistant Director, The Science 
Museum 

Professor of Public Understanding of 
Science, Imperial College, London 


Civil wedding 
for Charles? 

Sir: The King or Queen may have 
the technical role of Supreme 
Governor of the Church of 
England, but he or she is still 
subject to its discipline (“Marriage 
of Charles poses risk to church”, 19 
July). - 

It is very occasionally 
appropriate for prists to remany a 
couple in church when both 
partners are divorced. Priests are 
legally able to exercise this 
discretion after suitable 
investigation, but generally refuse 
to do so if either of the parties has 
been a direct cause of the 
breakdown of the previous 
marriage(s). 

In most cases, priests offer a 
service of blessing, which usually 
indudes prayers of penitence (with 
orwitbout a Eucharist) which takes 
place soon after the couple has 
been married dvQJy. Thus.tbe 


church tries to witness both to 
marriage as a life-long commitment 
and to God’s compassion for those 
who for various reasons have been 
unable to canty it ouL 
From the information available 
to the general public, it would seem 
that if the Prince of Wales is to 
marry again he should do so in a 
end! ceremony ( chang ing the law if 
necessary to make this possible) 
and then like other Anglicans a<k 
for a private service of Blessing with 
a small group of friends and 
relations. 

Canon ALAN WILKINSON 
Portsmouth 


The American 
nightmare 

Sin I don’t understand. The news 
recently, including your leading 
article of 19 July, talks of “the 
amazing performance of the 
United States economy - prices are 
stable, unemployment is dropping 
and productivity climbs ever 
upwards". 

This is not the US which I know. 
In Seattle, one of the best cities for 
social services, the demand for 
public shelter from homeless 
people is higher than the supply of 
beds. One regularly sees people 
sleeping under the freeway bridges 
and in the parks. On the opposite 
coast, in my home city of 
Baltimore; walking through the city 
in the middle of a weekday, one 
sees the young men sitting on their 
front stoops idle, as the children 
attempt to play on the nearby play 


areas where all the equipment is 
rested or with nails protruding. 

A year ago President Clinton 
signed a bill to end federal help for 
poverty - passing the responsibility 
on to the individual states, 
themselves with inadequate 
resources. A child in the inner dty 
has the same chances for life and 
literacy as a child in the Third 
World. In the rural areas, 
harvesting work is still done largely 
by migrant families whose children 
receive minimal or no health care 
or education. 

Where have all these people 
gone in the new statistics? Has the 
bottom tier of society simply been 
dropped? 

CARRIE FOX 
Ceredigion, Dyfed 


How to clear 
prison cells 

Sir As proposals to manage prison 
over-crowding become ever more 
outlandish - not to say off-shoreish 
-it may be timely to revive a 
suggestion which was made several 
years ago but which l have not seen 
canvassed recently. 

Most efforts to reduce the prison 
population meet objections on the 
grounds that they interfere 
excessively with the courts' 
discretion, disturb proportion in 
sentencing, undermine deterrence 
or otherwise compromise the safety 
of the public. 

There is, however, an approach 
which threatens none of these 
principles. First set a limit on the 
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size of the prison population. 
When that limit is reached, the 
admission of another prisoner 
immediately triggers a release. In 
other words, the level of remission 
would be calibrated to respond to 
the pressure upon the system as a 
whole. In effect, this would bring 
forward the release of prisoners by 
□o more than a matter of days. 
Those given longer sentences tty 
the courts would serve longer 
sentences. 

Not the least of the advantages 
of this approach is that there would 
be the beginning of a connection 
between courts' decisions and the 
mechanisms of early release. One 
of the problems of tbe present 
system is that it protects sen tencers 
from the consequences of their 

decisions. 

ROBERT CANTON 
Keywonh, Nottinghamshire 


Off the road 

Sir Your report “Law allows lorry 
drivers to work while exhausted” 

{ 1 7 July ) is misleading. 

The legislation the Department 
of Transport was referring to 
appeals to be the Transport Act of 
196S. and applies only to drivers of 
vans under 3.5 tonnes, service 
buses and so on. The vast majority 
of iony drivers are controlled by ’ 
EU hours legislation, with working 
hours recorded by tachograph. 

In each period of 24 hours, a 
driver must have a rest period of at 
least 1 1 consecutive hours. After 
driving for four and a half hours, a 
driver must take a break of at least 
45 minutes, unless be is beginning a 
daily rest period. 

RICHARD SIMPSON 
Editor. Trucking International 
Gloucester 


Goldsmith, the 
enemy of Europe 

Sir. I realty do feel the public 
should be spared the oceans of 
hypocrisy about James Goldsmith 
and his role in European politics. 

Goldsmith was able, cheerful 
and energetic. His fight against 
cancer was brave and he will be 
sadly missed by his many friends. 
However, his role in European 
politics was destructive and 
dangerous. The nationalism of his 
rhetoric helped to fuel some of the 
worst prejudice we have 
experienced in Europe since the 
Second World War. 

Goldsmith will not be missed in 
the European Parliament, where 
he showed little respect for 
democracy and international co- 
operation! He was a “chequebook” 
politician who tried to buy political 
influence in Britain, France and the 
European Parliament. Goldsmith 
was a nationalist in an international 
parliament which he rarely 
attended. 

MICHAEL McGOWAN MEP 

( Leeds, Lab J 

Leeds 


Foreign farriers 

Sir. I cannot accept the gross 
overestimate of job losses if 
hunting is banned (Letters, 1 7 
July). The farrier I use for my 
donkeys is from the USA and a 
friend has a Swedish farrier. Both 
have come to the UK because of 
the abundance of work available. 
The same applies to vets, with 
many coming over here to take up 
posts from Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. There is no 
prospect of 5,000 unemployed vets 
and farriers. 

DIANNE SHARP 
Hitchin, Hertfordshire 


Safe in the city 

Sin According lo Cramp and 
Simmons, (the ornithologists’ 
bible) 6 per cent of tufted ducks 
have broods of 17 (photograph. 16 
July; letter. IS July). Normally, of 
course, many ducklings would be 
gobbled by predators within a few 
hours of leaving the nest. But I 
Lhink human beings arc more likely 
to suffer predation in Westminster 
than ducldings. 

MOLLJECAIRD 

Oxford 


Servants of God 

Sin On ] 2 July you reported a 
Court of Appeal decision refusing a 
Church of England curate the right 
to take his case for unfair dismissal 
before an industrial tribunal on the 
grounds that God was his employer 
(and presumably dispensed His 
own justice). 

Todav (2 1 July) 1 read that a 
dean is likely to be paid £250, 000 in 
return for his resignation from the 
same organisation. 

God certainly still moves in a 
mysterious way. 

PETER CASTLE 
Gillingham. Kent 


Outlaws 

Sin Glenda Cooper (“Why the long 
face?”. 2 ! July) tells us that estate 
agents, MPs and journos fight it out 
to be our least popular and 
trustworthy professions. Surely, 
there’s no contest: lawyers late the 
prize every time. Besides, the 
House of Commons is stiff with 
them. 

STEPHEN VARCOE 
Alphamstonc. Essex 
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for peace? 


David Trimble has made seme radical moves in 
' his chequered career in loyalist politics. But now 
the leader of the Ulster Unionists feces his most 
critical decision, says David McKittrick 


T! 


wenty-two years ago 
a much younger and 
clearly more naive 
David Trimble stuck 
his neck out in a bold 
move aimed at making a his- 
toric deal with Northern Ire- 
land nationalists. He promptly 
had his head chopped on by 
the Reverend Ian Paisley. 

He and a small number of 
Unionist politicians - most of 
whom had, oddly enough, pre- 
viously been known as hard- 
liners - broke ranks with the 
Unionist mainstream to suggest 
a system of "voluntary coali- 
tion”. Under this modest pro- 
posal a Unionist prime minis- 
ter would invite nationalists 
into his cabinet and thus, in 
effect, set up a power-sharing 
administration. 

The idea of having Catholics 
and nationalists in government 
was too much for the leader- 
ship of Unionism, and when 
the plan was revealed the wrath 
of the Rev lan Paisley and 
other loyalist leaders was ter- 
rible to behold. 

Mr Trimble and his associ- 
ates were denounced, anath- 
ematised and pilloried. 
Although then only a minor 
figure, he incurred Mr Paisley’s 
particular anger when, speak- 
ing at the final session of the 
Northern Ireland constit- 
utional convention, he closed 
his speech with the words: 


“We should look for our brave 
men in prisons and for the 
fools among politicians.' 

White and trembling, Mr 
Paisley got to his feet to deliver 
the most extraordinary per- 
sonal attack on Mr Trimble. 
When Mr Paisley refused to 
give way, uproar ensued, with 
Mr Trimble and his colleagues 
walking out. They walked out 
to oblivion: their party, the 
Vanguard Unionists, split in 
two and fell apart. 

Although Mr Trimble quietly 
joined the Ulster Unionist 
Party a few years later, his 
record told against him. Even 
though he was obviously one of 
the party's most articulate and 
energetic and best-educated 
members it was not until 1990 
that he found a Westminster 
seat That done, it took only 
five years for him to become 
leader and two more to come 
to his present dilemma. Once 
again, he is at the point of 
choosing between far-reach- 
ing negotiation, and ali gning 
his party with the nay sayers 
led still by Ian Paisley. 

His years in the wilderness 
must prey on his mind, 
together with the recognition 
that Mr Paisley retains the 
power to savage Unionists who 
step outside the laager. But he 
also knows that Unionism 
looks in need of modernis- 
ation, that Tony Blair's peace 


train is just about to pull out 
of the station, and that the out- 
side world will not easily for- 
give his refusal to take part in 
this determined bid to end the 
Troubles. 

David Tnmble is almost a 
child of those troubles. Bom in 
Belfast in 1944, he was study- 
ing law at Queen’s University in 
the lace Sixties when some of 
his fellow students took to the 
streets as part of the civil rights 
movement He took no leading 
part in events and, having taken 
a first-class law degree, stayed 
on at Queen's as a lecturer. 

His first foray into politics 
came in the early Seventies 
when he joined Vanguard, an 
unusual entity that was part 
political party and part attempt 
to draw some of the splintered 
shards of ioyalism under one 
umbrella. The irony is that 
Vanguard’s raison d’etre was its 
belief that the Ulster Unionist 
Party (which Mr Trimble now 
leads) was too soft. 

Its leader was Bill Craig, a 
controversial figure who in 
1968 had been sacked from his 
Stormont cabinet post by the 
reforming Unionist prime min- 
ister Tference O’Neill. He 
seemed to stand for unyielding 
opposition to the civil rights 
movement and for a readiness 
to challenge the British gov- 
ernment’s authority over 
Northern Ireland. 
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A deeper shade of Onnfr- 

Photograph; Alan L*wis 


nication deficiencies. Even so, 
he was very much an outsider 
in the 1995 leadership contest 
caused by the resignation of 
James Molyneaux. who was 
considered by many in the 
party to have placed too much 
trust in John Major. 

Most believe it was the 
Drumcrce factor that won Mr 


Trimble the prize, the party 
the m 


Freed from the responsibil- 
ities of office, Craig flirted 
with some loyalist paramilitaiy 
organisations including the 
Ulster Defence Association, 
which was later declared illegal. 
Advocating a semi-indepen- 
dent Northern Ireland, be 
alarmed the authorities in 1972 
by staging a series of Oswald 
Mosley-style “monster rallies”, 
arriving complete with motor- 
cycle outriders to inspect thou- 
sands of men drawn up in mil- 
itary-style formation. 


W hat Craig said at the 
rallies and elsewhere 
was even more alarm- 
ing. In a series of what became 
known as the “shoot-to-kfiT 
speeches, he openly threatened 
the use of force. He declared: 
“We must build up dossiers on 
those men and women in this 
country who are a menace to 
this country because one of 
these days, if and when the 
politicians fail us, it may be our 
job to liquidate the enemy.” 

Addressing a meeting of the 
Monday Club, he added: 
“When we say force we mean 
force. We will only assassinate 
onr enemies as a last, desper- 
ate resort when we are denied 
our democratic rights.” Asked 
if he meant the kinfng of a U 
Catholics, he replied: “It might 
not go so far as that but it could 
go as far as killing. ” 


■ There were calls for Craig’s 
prosecution: some argued be 
was giving voice to legitimate 
Protestant anger while others 
complained he was fanning the 
flames of violence. Whether 
the shoot-to-kill speeches were 
cause or effect, almost 500 
people died that year, the worst 
death toll of the troubles, as 
loyalist violence augmented 
that of the IRA. 

While some grainy black- 
and-white television footage 
survives showing Mr Trimble 
perched on the corner of Van- 
guard platforms, he was in 
those days a figure too minor 
to attract attention. And while 
his leader was making such 
hadr-raiapg remarks, the news- 
papers of the time carry no 
trace of Mr Trimble personally 
endorsing them. His own con- 
tributions of the time tend' 
more to the pedantic than, the 
inflammatory. 

Two yean laier he supposed 
the 1974 loyalist strike during 
which Protestants, including, 
paramflitants, took over the 
streets of Northern Ireland in 
a direct and successful chal- 
lenge to the power-sharing 
experiment of the time, and 
indeed to the overall authority 
of London. 

Emerging from such a back- 
ground, it was all the more sur- 
ing that Craig, with Mr 
able and others in support. 


should propose a scheme such 
as voluntary coalition, which, 
was pretty obviously power- 
sharing under another name. 
One of the mysterious; little 
paradoxes of the history of the - 
Troubles, it was the beginning 
of the end of Craig’s career and 
a severe setback for that of Mr 
Trimble:' 

Re-entering the Unionist 
Party, his career was compar- 
atively quiet until the Anglo- 
Irish agreement of 1985. All 
Unionists hated the London- 
Dublin accord but Mr *0101616, 
apparently feeling that his 
party’s opposition did not go 
rar enough, became involved in 
a new organisation, the Ulster 
dubs. 

The clubs organised street 
protests and rallies during the 
tense period of 1985-86, and 
produced some nice historical 
Ironies. The dubs picketed the 
office of the Unionist MP John 
Thylor, who is now Mr 
Trimble's deputy, they were 
also scathingly denounced by 
Ken MagimrisMP, now one of . 
his leadership team. 

The Ulster Clubs leader. 
Alan Wright, employed Craig- 
like rhetoric: “Faced with 


objection in principle to 
“mobilisation, and citizens' 


army calk”, adding; “I would 


opting for the man whose 
uncompromising stand had 
helped to get the 1995 Orange 
march through in the teeth of 
police and governmental oppo- 
sition. Since then his party's 
identification with Orangeisra 
has deepened, as so much 
attention has remained on the 
marching issue. 


personally draw toe line at 
terrorism and serious violence. 
Bat if we are talking about a 
campaign that involves 
demonstrations and so on, 
then a certain element of vio- 
lence may be inescapable.” 

White some may point to 
this as evidence of irrespons- 
ibility, it clearly falls far short 
of any advocacy of violence. 
The point most also be made 
that a tiftwt through the utter- 
ances ofagreat many Union- 
ist pohtkaaBs would produce a 
great many. more examples of 
statements that verge on the 
dubkms.«hich they made at 
timesofcrisB and high tension. 

But the Irish, north and 
south, have elephantine polit- 
ical recall, and the Tnmble 
record is tijere. One veteran 
observer- explained: “People 
have long memories - they 
remember- Vanguard and the 
Ulster dobs and all that, and 


T he hectic political scene 
has meant spending less 
time with Daphne, his 
second wife, and their three 
small children in their modest 
suburban home not far from 
Belfast. A former student of 
his. Daphne describes herself 
as “the domestic back-up”. For 
recreation he listens to Wag- 
ner, Verdi and Strauss. 

But the grand sweeps of 
opera have yet to give him the 
inspiration to provide the new 
vision that. Unionists admit, 
their cause so desperately 
lacks. Mr Trimble proved effec- 
tive enough at dealing on a tac- 


tical day-to-day basis with a 
Conservative eovern- 


then the^hear him going on 


treachery as we are today. I 


cannot see anything other than 
the Ulster people on the 
streets prepared to use legit- 
imate force." Mr Trimble said 
at that time that he had no 


about lRA decommissioning 
and relying on democratic 
methods 81006 ." 

When Harold McCusker 
died of cancer in 1990, David 
Trimble was not first choice for 
the safe seat, but following his 
election bis energy and articu- 
lacy made him stand out in a 
party with notorious commu- 


weak conservative govern- 
ment, but is now being put to 
the test by a strong Labour 
administration. 

While his career illustrates 
that he comes from the far 
right of Unionism, the volun- 
tary coalition episode shows 
that on at least one occasion be 
was prepared to contemplate a 
radical new departure. The 
last time David Trimble did 


that he was vanquished by lan 
Paisley: this time his choice is 


between taking on Mr Paisley 
and taking on Tony Blair. It 
may be the most critical deci- 
sion of his entire career, past 
and future. 


New York, city of dinosaurs and dilemmas 


A couple of months ago I 
was at the Bath and 
West Show at Shepton 
Mallet, which is a sort of get- 
together for those who are 
too old to go to the 
Glastonbury Festival, and I 
was approached by a nice 
man called Barry Lane. 

"You don’t know me," be 
said, which was true enough, 
“but my son Anthony used to 
read your writings avidly.” 

“That's nice,” I said. 
“What does he do instead, 
now that he’s grown up?” 

“He works for The New 
Yorker as a critic.” 

. New Yorker staff writer? 
That’s a hell of a promotion 
from being a Miles Kington 
reader- One of Tina Brown’s 
prot4g&, eh? Not bad going; 

“I'm going to New York 
myself in a couple of 
months,” I said, probably 
trying to impress him. It 
sounded as if I were going on 
an assignation. Actually, it 
was just en mule to see in- 
laws in Toronto. 

“You should look Anthony 
up," said his doting tether. 
“I’m sure he’d be giad to 
meet you." 

At the time it seemed a 
good suggestion, and I made 
a mentaToote to drop 
Anthony Lane a line, and 


now I am going to leave for 
New York in two days' time 
and L still haven’t dropped 
him a line, so it doesn't look 
as if I'll be bumping into 
Barry Lane's little bey this 
time round, but isn’t that the 
way it always goes? You 
know you're going on a trip. 
So you mentally collect all 
your contacts. And the day 
before you go you realise you 
haven’t followed up any of 
them. I haven’t yet contacted 
the American/Japanese 
actress I made friends with in 
Edinburgh last year. 1 ^ 
haven't rung the American 
cartoonists I used to know. 
Indeed, I even used to know 
Harold Evans and Tina 
Brown a bit in the old Punch 
days before they met Tbny 
Blair - or, indeed, before 
they met each other - but I 
haven’t got in touch with 
them either. 

Nor do 1 suppose that I 
will regret it My chief duty 
in our few days in New York 
will be to show my nine-year- 
•oldsonabit of the bjgdty. I 
don’t think a nine-year-old 
would thank me for spending 
part of his precious time in 
New York raying social calls 
on Harold Evans or Tina 
Brown, when we could be 
doing something interesting. 



Miles 

Kington 


But what? 

The sensible answer, of 
course-, is just to go out and 
walk and look. You don’t 
really have to do anything in 
New York. You just have to 
be there. Simply looking at 
the place is entertainment 
enough, without going to a 
theatre or movie. In feet, 
New York is a movie. New 
York is exactly like those 
movies that Hollywood 
makes nowadays and which 
my son loves, even if the 
critics don't; all those honor 


New York is Jurassic Park 
with skyscrapers instead of 
dinosaurs - a marvellous 
theme park on an island in 
the Hudson river, on which 
monsters cloned from the 
future have been trapped for 
our defigfrt. And just as 
Spielberg likes to lighten the 
tenor by introducing baby 
dinosaurs into his scenario, 
so the huge skyscrapers of 
Manhattan are given relief by 
sweet little houses nestling 
between the monsters ... 

Yes, but what shall we do 

when we have done that? It’s 
a few years since I was in 
New York and I’m nor sure 
how much has changed. I’d 
quite like to go back to the 
wonderful Oyster Bar in 
Grand Central Station, but 


, „ 1 

mgwrfe doesn t like oysters 


they serve anything 


eke?”) and my.son doesn’t 


, J my.s( 

like railways that much (“It 


movies with hardly any script 


and not much in the way o; 
character, just wonderful 
special effects. 


was bad enough being taken 
to ree the editor of The New 
Yorker, but now you want to 
take us to a station?") and 
anyway, 1 read in the Herald 
Tnbune that the Oyster Bar 
had been gutted by fire ... 

So I have been consulting 
people 1 know, and I have 
discovered that the range of 
advice is as confusing as the 
Manhattan skyline. 


Climb up the Statue of 
Liberty from the inside,” 
counsels one. 

“Whatever you do," says 
another, “don’t climb the 
Statue of Liberty. Whste of 
time. You get no idea of its ' 
majesty, lb get that, you 
have to get the Staten Island 
ferry and back.” 

“Get the Staten Island 
tony," says another, “but 

don t come straight back. 

Get out and have a look 
round Staten Island. It’s 
perfect suburbia." 

.. “ J J 0 you the name of 
the best hot dog stall in New 

rori^ says my grown-up 

son, Tbm. “No, hold on. IVe 
torgotten it. But I can tell 
you the name of the best 
unnesc place to cat. It's 
Wong on Mott Street” 

Go to a jazz club," says a 
jazz friend. 

“Thke him to a baseball 
game ” says ; a sporty friend. 1 ; 
at l ^ e Union Square 
says a diet friend. 

10 * e . Cathedral of St 
John the Divine," says an 

meet on a train. 
Yes, New York is very, 
fusing, and I havenYcven 
left home yet. 
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the commentators 


Labour goes boldly 
where the Tories 
feared to tread 


The money-maker 
leaves no memorial 


T o realise just how big a 
decision tomorrow's 
response to the D earing 
report on higher education rep- 
resents - easily the biggest, 
surely, the Blair government 
has token on domestic policy - 
it is worth travelling back for a 
moment to 1984. Sir Keith 
Joseph made a terrible error, or 
rather two errors. That is to say 
that he acted in a way that was 
logical and truthfuL and was 
mercilessly punished for it- - 

First, faced with an urgent Donald 

demand from the vice chancel- HJI a n infirm 

lore for more science funding, he nflflCllliy r 6 
tried to make middle class par- 
ents pay a contribution to uni- 
versity tuition fees; then, seek- 
ing to explain himself to an p l"6G 

outraged lory backbench edu- 
cation committee he spectra* \HHVeTSltY 
larly compounded his troubles «/ 

by murmuring in passing that fiiifinn fnv 

the way ahead for higher edu- LUJMUI1 lUl 

catkin funding lay in at least par- j.'L _ 

rial loans for students. As Nigel TdT6 11110016 

Lawson would later point out, j 

Joseph had attacked not the 3JICL 1IPP 6T * 
poor or the rich but those in the . 

middle who incidentally “com- Q ccpq 1 a 

prised the bulk of the [Conser- 10 

vative] party activists in the con- fjniqhpH o 

stituenries and in particular the -lUllOllCU <X 

local party officers .The uproar cr»om 

was deafening; the retreat total gi- C<U/ oUUll 
and abject And the idea of • r*» |-i 

tuition fees became taboo for IS iUlcLiiy 
the 13 years it has since taken for , , 

Sir Keith's Cassandra-like OBSiU. 

prophecy to come true. 

For the party is now over. 

Under the new system of higher education 
funding David Blunkett will unveil tomorrow, 
all university students except those from fam- 
ilies earning £16,000 or less will be charged 
fees. Those foom families earning £34.000 or 
more will be charged a full £1,000 a year or so. 

Those whose family income levels are between 
£16.000 and £34,000 will be charged on a slid- ' 
ing scale between zero and £1 .000 per year. To 
cover the fees the students will be able to lake 
out a loan, repayable at a rate and over a period 
- of up to 20 years - dependent on what they 
earn. This is as fundamental as anything Sir 
Keith Joseph envisaged even in his wildest 
dreams. True, averagely well off parents - who 
currently expect to pay around £2.000 per year 
in maintenance for each child at university - 
will not themselves have to pay any more as a 
result of the reform. Unlike Sir Keith, Labour 
has neatly transferred the burden to their chil- 
dren, who will - slowly - pay the cost of their 
fees as they start earning money. But that does 
not alter the bare facts. Free university tuition 
lor the middle and upper classes is finished. 

A great scam is dead, and about time too. 

The present system of university funding is 
a mess. While university participation has gpne 
from one in 20 in the Sixties to one in three 
now. funding is based on a rickety mix of 
diminishing maintenance grants (for the poor- 
est). loans and parental payments. And if you 
doubt that fees and what amounts to a grad- 
uate tax are the way to guarantee stable rev- 
enue for higher education, consider this: as 
Margaret Hodge, the chairman of the new 
Commons Select Committee on Education. 


has been pointing out, gradu- 
ates last year earned £457 a 
week and non-graduates £237. 

A young person is on average 
considered to increase his or her 
earning power by 20 per cent by 
going to university. This illus- 
trates both the good sense of 
thinkin g graduates capable of 
repaying loans over a lengthy 
period, and the nonsense of 
expecting non-graduates to fork 
out their taxes to send richer 
_ . kids through college. 

lid There will, no doubt, be real 

. worries that the poorer students 

Lyre will lose their (only partial) 

maintt»n-inrp grants, ha ving them 
replaced by a bigger loan. But 
the Government has been more 
i0 generous about this than Clear- 

ing, one of whose options is that 
♦tzftxr that income-related repayments 

04 «J should start when the graduate 

. -fi-yM is earning as little as £5,000 a 

1 lUt yean instead repayments wfll 

ji not start (and then only gently) 

LUUJlB until the graduate is earning 

more than £10,500. 

3061* But having been guaranteed 
- this stable source of funding, 

sc 1C universities should not get too 

greedy. While the sayings should 

,rj q certainly go back into educa- 

^ ** don, that should not mean the 

universities alone: the case for 
SCiUU ploughing much of it into col- 

11 leges of further education is 

3JiY incontestable. Two-thirds of 

. three in post- 18 education are in 

1H CFEs (and a quarter of them, 

like most part-time mature stu- 
dents in higher education, 
already pay their own fees). The revenue from 
fees should not be siphoned off into roads or 
defence: but it should not. as the vice chancel- 
lors will surely want, be kept solely for the 125 
universities either. Moreover, a government 
rightly against elite universities charging top-up 
fees is not for long going to tolerate makmg pre- 
mium state payments - over and above normal 
grant - to rich Oxbridge colleges. What I know 
of Dr Kim Howells, the junior education min- 
ister entrusted with reviewing Oxbridge fund- 
ing, does not suggest he wifl leave this anom- 
aly intact. 

And as the new system will - in character- 
istic BLatrile fashion - entail new responsibil- 
ities, as well as rights, for graduates, so it should 
mean new responsibilities for universities too. 
Dealing, by all accounts, will have some harsh 
things to say about dons who do not regard 
good teaching as among their prime duties. 
Now the consumers are to pay for higher edu- 
cation, they are entitled to some quality con- 
trol. Could it be time for Ofuni, a new regu- 
lator of academic teaching quality? 

We should tolerate fees for higher educa- 
tion and not for state secondary education, 
because the latter is compulsory and the for- 
mer is noL And the Tories should think twice 
before rushing into an opportunistic crusade 
on behalf of the middle classes and the 
well ofL Shrinking from making a decision 
before the election, they set up Sir Ron Dear- 
ing's enquiry in the first place; and these are 
essentially hearing's proposals. And if that 
does not shame them they should remember 
that Sir Keith Joseph was there first 


S ir James Goldsmith 
was a gifted business- 
man and an able 
financier. Not often 
are the two talents 
found in the same person. And 
he had a third quality, which 
the obituaries have described 
as a gambler's instinct 
This last aspect needs care- 
fid definition. Goldsmith was a 
gambler in the sense that a 
motor racing driver is one. But 
like Michael Schumacher, he 
learnt to analyse the comers 
first and then take them faster ■ 
- and brake later - than his 
rivals. This is different from a 
casino mentality. His chief of 
staff over many years, Gilberte 
Beaux, said: “People say he 
has to be a gambler because it 
is something they do not under- 
stand, and therefore something 
bad ... no one is prepared to 
admit that we may have worked 
a little harder and thought a 
little more ... before Jimmy 
takes a risk be looks at it more 
than anyone can imagine." 

If you examine Goldsmith’s; 
early years, you find that he 
started by trying to build up a 
business in the distribution of 
pharmaceutical products in 
France. He acquired the rights, 
for instance, for AJka Seltzer. Of 
course, be was under-capitalised 
and expanded too quickly, 
resulting in over-trading and 
□ear bankruptcy. But he soon 
started up in the UK. marketing 
versions of a new drug for the 
treatment of rheumatoid arth- 
ritis. oortisone. Goldsmith had 
entered an industry of immense 
potential, in which he was to 
retain an interest for many 
years. At the same period, be 
was also involved in the foun- 
dation of the Motbercare chain 
of baby clothes retailers; unfor- 
tunately he had to relinquish his 
stake at an early stage for want 
of capital. None the less, these 
examples show how good Gold- 
smith was at evaluating business 
prospects. 

In the second stage of his 
career, during the Sixties and 
Seventies, Goldsmith demon- 
strated his skills as a brilliant 
financier. That he concentrated 
first on buying and selling com- 
panies engaged in food manu- 
facturing and then on food 
retailing was in a way inciden- 
tal, except that such industries 
at least have the virtue of being 
stable. His stock-market man- 
oeuvres could have taken place 
in any industrial sector. He 
understood and was able to 
take advantage of three finan- 
cial concepts: momentum, val- 
uation and leverage. 

Momentum in stock-market 
terms means following up one 
good deal with another. Pro- 


by Andreas Whittam Smith 



Goldsmith was born for business, but his skills 
were unsuited to politics. There is nothing to 
remember him by - except a large pile of cash 


vided your first transaction 
looks favourable, then your 
company's share price will rise. 
You then use your more highly 
priced shares as, so to speak, 
the currency with which you 
make a second acquisition. If 
the second deal also appears 
favourable, your company's 
shares will rise again- You keep 
on repeating the process. As 
Goldsmith told the City after 
he had acquired Bovrfi, “We 
must get on with another 
acquisition. This bull market is 
not going to last for ever. We 
must be quick." 

Understanding valuation 


means understanding that the 
. same asset, say, an empty fac- 
tory or office block, wfll com- 
mand different prices depend- 
ing upon how it is presented. If 
the factory or offices feature as 
surplus to requirements in, say, 
the balance sheet of a food 
manufacturing business, they 
will be less highly valued than 
if they formed part of a prop- 

S company's portfolio of 
tings npe for development. 
Goldsmith was an expert in 
asset-stripping. He would pay 
more for a company than con- 
ventional wisdom thought it 
was worth because he under- 


stood how to exploit anom- 
alies in the valuation of assets. 

Leverage as practised by 
Goldsmith was a way of main- 
taining control. The problem 
with financing a series of take- 
overs by issuing shares was that 
Goldsmith’s personal bolding 
began to represent a smaller 
and smaller proportion of the 
total capital He solved this 
problem by stringing companies 
together: company A would 
own 40 per cent of company B, 
which in turn would own 40 per 
cent of company C, and so on. 
By controlling the first com- 
pany, he controlled the lasL 


For their foil effect, asset- ... 
stripping and leverage 
depended upon nobody read-, 
ing the small print of take-over 
documents, or, if they did so, 
upon shareholders not making 
head or tail of what was going 
on. -This is why Goldsmith 
came into conflict with the 
financial press. 

He was thwarted by the City 
pages of the national press ana 
by specialist magazines. They 
showed how Gokbmith was able 
to exert control over companies 
without having fully paid for it- 
My colleague at the Im-csiors 
Chronicle of the time, the late 
Barbara Conway, led the way. 
Goldsmith retaliated with libel 
writs. He really detested us. 
Alongside the exceptional 
charm, which could make his 
presence exhilara ting, be was 
capable of evincing pure hatred. 
But I hadn't realised until read- 
ing Nicholas ftilh's obituary in 
yesterday's Independent that 
Goldsmith bad said of Barbara 
when she was dying, very young, 
of cancer. “I hopes she chokes 
on her own vomiC 

The rest of Goldsmith’s busi- 
ness career is better known. He 
moved to the United States and 
applied his stock-market skills 
on a grand scale, eventually 
extracting millions of dollars 
from Goodyear Tyres in return 
for dropping his take-over 
plans. He was thus an early 
exponent of what the Ameri- 
cans call “greenmail". But twice 
he pulled off the most difficult 
feats that a financier can 
attempt - sell at the top. In the 
UK in 1973, he got rid of most 
of the property assets he owned 
just before the worst slump m 
commercial property since the 
war. And in the US, he dis- 
posed of his Wall Street stocks 
a few weeks before the crash of 
October 1987. 

In politics, to which he 
turned in the last stage of his 
life, Goldsmith's skills were 
unsuitable. Although British 
political parties need money, it 
doesn't purchase votes. The 
medium of exchange is some- 
thing different: it is attendance 
to a constituency over many 
' years; it is shared work with 
your colleagues; it is embrac- 
ing a multitude of issues rather 
than a single topic. 

Goldsmith could have lived 
1 a further 20 years and devoted 
every waking minute of them 
and every pound of his fortune 
i to building his own political 
party, but he would never have 
I succeeded. He was bora for 
business and finance, and did 
as well as anyone could. But be 
leaves nothing by which he 
will be remembered - except 
for a rather large pile of cash. 


Why not let the jury decide? Cosby’s pater 

Police are rarely prosecuted after deaths in ojstocfy,s^I^ pullGl OH T/1T1H1 


T omorrow, two horrible deaths in 
police custody and what a judge has 
described as torture by officers will 
come back to haunt Barbara Mills, the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, in an 
unprecedented High Court challenge. It 
will be the first time that judicial review has 
been used to challenge decisions by the 
Crown Prosecution Service not to prose- 
cute police officers whose use of force has 
resuked in death or serious injury. 

The three linked cases raise wider ques- 
tions. Why is it that police officers whose 
behaviour has led to findings of unlawful 
killing so rarely face criminal charges, or 
even disciplinary proceedings? 

Does anybody much care? Only, it 
seems, the victims and their families and 
a small but dedicated group of profes- 
sionals. Cases involving deaths in custody 
show that without the resolve of victims* 
relatives, and without the help and dedi- 
cation of the voluntary group Inquest, dis- 
tressing cases would barely be noticed. 

In the two death in custody cases com- 
ing. before the court tomorrow, inquest 
juries have already derided unanimously 
on the criminal standard of proof (beyond 
reasonable doubt) that the excessive force 
used by officers meant that their charges 
had been unlawfully killed. The victims* 
families want to see the officers charged 
with manslaughter. 

in the case of 34-year-old. Nigerian-born 
Shiji Lap'rte. pathologists' reports revealed 
that he had suffered 36 to 45 separate 
injuries at the hands of two officers from 
London's Stoke Newington police station 
in Decenttar 1994. The force of a neck- 
hold was sufficient to fracture the bones 
in the larynx and suffocate Mr Lapite until 
he died. One officer also admitted kicking 
him in the head, and another to biting him. 

At the inquest, one of the officers, 
PC Paul Wright, admitted applying the 
neck-hold: the other. PC Andrew McCal- 
lum. admitted kicking Mr Lapite twice on 
the head, as hard as he could. Their justi- 
fication was that Mr Lapite. who the post- 
mortem revealed had taken alcohol and 
cocaine, had tried to strangle PC Wright. 

But the coronet repeatedly pointed out 
the gross disparity between the numerous 
injuries found on Mr Lapite and the \ ir- 
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tual absence of injury to the officers. 
Dr David Rouse, the Home Office pathol- 
ogist acting for the coroner, said the 
absence of any marks around the neck of 
PC Wright threw “very serious doubt" on 
their allegation that Mr Lapite was 
attempting to strangle the officer. 

There is a further question mark over 
the action taken in the aftermath of the 
death. Tomorrow's case wfll also indude a 
separate challenge to the Police Com- 
plaints Authority's unaccountable decision 
not to recommend tbat the Metropolitan 
Police take disciplinary proceedings. 

The decision to rule out disciplinary 
charges was taken “after reviewing all the 
evidence and taking counsel’s advice", 
although Molly Meacher. the supervising 
authority member, reissued an earlier call 
on the Met to ensure that officers under- 
stood the risks of neck-holds. The decision 
was first communicated at an awkward 
meeting between Mrs Meacher and 
Olamidc Jones. Mr Lapite’s widow, and 
her solicitor. The derision letter handed to 
Mrs Jones made plain Mis Meacher's 
“considerable concerns" about the inci- 
dent, which she bad taken up with the Met- 
ropolitan Police. But asked to explain the 
PCA’s attitude to the evidence of Dr 
Rouse, she replied that this simply threw 
doubt on the actuality of events described 
by the officer, but not on their beliefs or 
stole of mind. 

The inquest jury had taken a different 
view of the seriousness of the incident, and 
the Lapite family want to know why a 
Crown Court jury has, in turn, been pre- 
vented from malting up their own minds. 

In the second case. Irish-born Richard 
O’Brien, a 37-year-old market trader and 
father of seven, was found to have 31 sep- 
arate areas of injury on his body. After a 
disturbance at a dance at a south London 
hall in April 1994, be was arrested for being 
drunk and disorderly. Officers placed the 
19-stone Irishman face down on the ground 
with his hands handcuffed behind his back 
and his lugs folded back against his thighs. 
An officer knell on his legs and two others 
held him down. He died of postural 
asphyxia, the risks nf which, like neck- 
holds, have been the subject of previous 
warnings to the police. 


Mr O'Brien's wife Alison testified to the 
inquest that she heard her husband say, “I 
can't breathe, let me up, let me up, you 
win"; an officer kneeling on his upper back 
had replied. “We always win." 

Here, the Metropolitan Police agreed 
with the PCA that two officers should be 
charged with the disciplinary offence of 
neglect of duty. In the eyes of the O'Brien 
family, that is not enough. They, too. want 
a Crown Court jury to decide whether the 
actions of the officers amounted to 
manslaughter. 

The coroner told the jury that to bring 
in a verdict of unlawful lolling, they would 
have to be sure tbat the evidence pointed 
to manslaughter. That meant a finding of 
(a) “unlawful act" manslaughter, (b) man- 
slaughter through the use of excessive 
force; or (c) manslaughter through gross 
negligence. 

Manslaughter prosecutions are not 
unknown in other areas of public service, 
such as coach drivers who cause death 
through “gross negligence". Such prose- 
cutions generally have the weight of pub- 
lic opinion behind them. 

The third case coining before the High 
Court has likewise already been the sub- 
ject of a definitive legal ruling in a civil 
court, but the CPS has declined to prose- 
cute officers for assault and pezjuiy. Derek 
Treads way was convicted for robbery on 
the basis of a signed “confession" extracted 
by the now-disbanded West Midlands 
Serious Crime Squad. In a High Court rul- 
ing in 1994, Mr Justice McKinnon awarded 
him £50.000 in damages after finding “on 
a high degree of probability" that officers 
had obtained the confession by suffocat- 
ing him to the point of unconsciousness by 
putting plastic bags over his head. 

Mr Treadaway’s previous convictions 
were irrelevant, the judge said, to the 
award and still less to the right not to be 
subjected to what amounted to "nothing 
less than torture". The plaintiff, with all 
his faults, had been placed in a situation 
where he was entitled to expect that he 
would be given the protection of the law. 
he continued. “The police officers con- 
cerned had shown contempt for the 
plaintiff and thus for the rule of law." 
Quite so. 


A t the federal courthouse 
in New York City, Bfll 
Cosby is, for the second 
time this year, defining his role 
as an American father - not 
The Cosby Show's liberal yet 
authoritarian dad, whose 
weekly assignments consisted 
of overcoming his merry pubes- 
cent brood and finding new 
multi-hued designer sweaters. 
This is Cosby’s real family, and 
he is battling with Autumn 
Jackson, 22, who claims to be 
his illegitimate daughter. The 
trial occurs only 
seven months 
after Cosby* s only 
son, Ennis, was 
shot to death on a 
Los Angeles free- 
way while chang- 
ing a tyre. 

Jaclcson is on ■ 
trial over her 
intentions. Is she 
guflty of trying to 
extort money 
from Cosby, by 
saying tbat she 
would sell her 
story of his pater- 
nity if he didn’t hand over 
$40m? Or perhaps she is simply 
a poor young woman who was 
unable to attain the affections 
of her estranged billionaire 
father. 

Cosby is also on trial, strug- 
gling to retain his mantle as a 
benign, unassailable pater- 
familias. In nine years of The 
Cosby Sim' episodes and in the 
best -selling book Fatherhood, 
Cosby built and burnished his 
public status as an ideal father, 
and he also satisfied his fans’ 
fantasies by seeming to sustain 
ihs role in his “real fife - ' as wcIL 
This reassuring and stately 
public father figure is now 
testifying against the woman 
who may be his daughter and 
refusing to take a DNA test. 


In an unaired segment of 
footage from an interview with 
Dan Rather, he admitted to 
having had a surreptitious affair 
with Jackson’s mother, Shawn 
Thompson, and allowed for 
the possibility that he was Jack- . 
son's father. He has also 
provided Thompson and Jack- 
son with trust funds and cars. 

As one of a handful of - 
African-Americans in the 
entertainment business who 
have both immense industry 
clout and immense audience 
popularity, Cosby 
is a figure whose 
every action 
would anyway be 
charged with sym- 
bolic value. He is 
simultaneously a 
keeper of the 
status quo and 
proselytiser _ of 
African-American 
pride. He repre- 
semsnot only the 
■ perfect father, but 
the ultimate Afri- 
can-American 
celebrity. Who 
can blame Jackson for wanting 
to publicise her association with 
celebrity nobility? 

In addition. Autumn Jack- 
son, like many American child- 
ren, probably yearned for the 
predictability , the urbanity and 
the sunny coherence of the 
Huxtables. She most likely 
wanted to be part of the perfect 
television family, where prob- 
lems could be solved in 22 min- 
utes and there were no gnaw- 
ing absences. 

It makes one wonder 
whether the sitcom’s cheery 
affirmations of family life 
served to shame viewers about 
their own lives, more than 
inspiring them. 

Alissa Quart 

m 



The Inside Story of Blair's Campaign 

TONY BLAIR The Road 1o Victory is a remarkable- video record of Tony. 
Glair's ccreor and Labour's historic cleclicn win. 

As a companion 1o Victory, file top-selling hardback record of the 
campaign frail, the video cover? Blair's background, beliefs and his 
vision for Eritoin. Re-live the excitement of erre cf !he grcclc-st 
nights ir. British politics. 

The video costs El 1.99 including posf and packing. Bui if you order 
fhc video ond book together you can save- over £2. The price for ihia 
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United Utilities 
shocks City by 
ousting Staples 


Michael Harrison 

Shares in United Utilities, the 
electricity and water supplier for 
the North West, plunged almost 
10 per cent yesterday after the 
group stunned the stock market 
by ousting its chief executive, 
Brian Staples, blaming a "loss 
of confidence in him by the 
board”. 

The shock announcement 
prompted a 70p fall in United 
Utilities' share price to 699p - 
wiping £370m off the its mar- 
ket capitalisation - and left 
analysts and investors scram- 
bling to re-assess the group’s 
multi-utility strategy. 

The departure of Mr Staples, 
who was on a two-year contract 
and may be eligible for a pay- 
off of about £500,000 - tightens 
the hold on the company of its 
executive chairman. Sir Des- 
mond Pitcher. 

But the turn of events dis- 
mayed a number of institu- 
tional investors. One large 
shareholder said: "It was never 
clear why United Utilities 
needed an executive chairman 
and a chief executive so it was 
dear that one of them was 
likely to go. But it is highly de- 
batable whether Sir Desmond 
emerging as the survivor will 
add anything to shareholder 
value. He has an image problem 
and nor is the rust of the board 
very impressive. 

“On the narrow matter of 
Staples versus Pitcher I would 
have said the score would be 
Staples one. Pilcher nil.” 

According to the company, 
the six non-executives on the 
board met Sir Desmond on 24 
June and told him lhaL it was 
their unanimous belief that Mr 


Staples should go because they 
had lost confidence in him. 

Sir Desmond sought the ad- 
vice of Lhe group’s advisers, 
Dresdner Kleinwort Benson, 
its corporate brokers NatWest 
Markets and its lawyers Slaugh- 
ter and May before agreeing 
that Mr Staples had to go. 

He was told of the board's de- 
cision after arriving for work 
yesterday rooming and left the 
group's premises almost im- 
mediately. Mr Staples had been 
with United Utilities for three 

stare price, pence 
800 



years, joining it from Tarmac 
Construction where he was 
managing director. He led the 
takeover by North West Water 
of Norweb which created Unit- 
ed Utilities. 

Among the criticisms lev- 
elled at Mr Staples were his al- 
leged failure to communicate 
with the board, particularly in 
respect of the size of provisions 
needed to cover losses on a 
sewage contract in Bangkok. Mr 
Staples is also said to have fall- 
en out with the remuneration 
committee. 

The picture of events emerg- 


ing from the Staples camp is 
flatly contradictory. It is said 
that Mr .Staples too came to the 
conclusion that it was not ten- 
able to have both an executive 
chairman and a chief executive 
and that if United Utilities was 
to restore its rating in the City 
and win greater shareholder 
support, then Sir Desmond 
would have to stand down from 
executive duties. 

However, before he was able 
to marshal support for this plan 
of actioa. Sir Desmond moved 
against Mr Staples in what 
came down to a straightforward 
boardroom tussle with Sir 
Desmond able to count on his 
supporters among the non-ex- 
ecutives. 

The non-executives include 
Eric Clark, who sits with Sir 
Desmond on the board of the 
Merseyside Development Cor- 
poration and, like Sir Desmond, 
is a former mana g in g director 
of Plessey Telecommunications 
and Office Systems in Liverpool, 
and Frank Sanderson, 69. chair- 
man of Acumen Technologies 
and chairman of United Utili- 
ties remuneration committee. 

The other non executives are 
Sir Peter Middleton, chairman 
of BZW, Alan Pendleton, who 
has served on the board since 
1987, Dr Rodney Leach, former 
chief executive of the Trident 
submarine builder VSEL, and 
John Seed, the former chief ex- 
ecutive of South Western Elec- 
tricity. 

Sir Desmond. 61. joined the 
board in 1990 and became 
chairman in 1993 having previ- 
ously been chief executive of an- 
other North west business 
institution. The Littlewoods 
Organisation. 
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In happier mood: Sir Desmond Pitcher (left) and Brian Staples after the acquistion of North West Water 


There was no hint that Mr 
Staples' position was in jeopardy 
when the group reported its 
1996-97 results at the end of 
May. Profit before lax and ex- 
ceptional charges came in 
slightly below analysts fore- 


casts at £444m. But the group 
said that “excellent progress” 
had been made integrating 
North West Water and Norweb, 
and was confident of meeting its 
target of achieving saving? of 
£474m by March 2000. 


United Utilities also said that 
the disposal programme 
launched after the Norweb 
takeover had substantially beat- 
en targets, having raised £460tn 
against a forecast of £35 0m. 

In yesterday's announcement 


of Mr Staples departure, the 
board said that it remained 
confident in the group's strat- 
egy although current trading 
was slightly below market ex- 
pectations. 

Comment, page 17 


Overheating fuels recession fear 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

The economy is overheating and 
the risk of a recession looms 
next year, a group of experts 
told MPs yesterday. 

Two of the economists invited 
to give evidence to the Treasury 
Select Committee, meeting for 
the first time since the election, 

S inned the blame firmly on 
iordun Brown for fading to 
tackle booming consumer de- 
mand. 

Roger Bootle, chief econo- 
mist at HSBC Markets, and 
Martin Weak, head of the in- 
dependent National Institute for 
Economic and Social Research, 
criticised the Chancellor for 
missing the opportunity to cool 
the economy through raising 
taxes in his Budget earlier this 
month. This had pul the burden 
of managing the economy on to 
interest rates and Lhe pound. 

"We should not be surprised 
if there turn out to be major er- 


rors in the Budget judgement,” 
Mr Bootle said. 

On the other hand, two other 
City economists. Gavyn Davies 
of Goldman Sachs, and Bill 
Marlin of UBS, said the Chan- 
cellor had been right not to try 
to fine-tuuc the economy by 
raising taxes on consumers in 
the Budget earlier this month. 

They argued that the tough 
public spending plans meant Mr 
Brown was already imposing a 
fiscal squeeze on the economy. 

“There is here the makings of 
a public expenditure crisis 
which could hit the Government 
at the worst possible moment as 
the economy moves into reces- 
sion." Mr Martin warned. 

Three of the four experts re- 
luctantly accepted the need for 
further increases in interest 
rales to ensure inflation stayed 
in its target range. But they said 
the Bank of England’s Mone- 
tary Policy Committee should 
move very cautiously. 

Mr Weak urged it to avoid 


any additional interest rate rises 
at all rather than drive the 
pound even higher. 

“Enough has been done to 
slow the economy to just below 
its trend growth rale,” he told 
the MPs. 

For all the differences in 
their prescriptions, the four 
economists agreed in their 
diagnosis of the policy dilemma 
facing the Bank thanks to the 
combination of rapid growth in 
consumer spending and a 
strong pound. 

They also warned that the 
narrow inflation band of 15 to 
3.5 per cent set by the Chan- 
cellor meant there was a dan- 
ger of the Bank moving interest 
rates loo often to keep inflation 
on track. 

Mr Davies said: “The 
chances of malting a significant 
policy mistake - whether over- 
kill or underidD - are higher now 
than at any other time in the 
1990s” 

But he judged there to be a 


greater danger of rising inflation 
than of slipping into recession. | 
and was the only one of the four 
not to foresee a marked slow- 
down in the economy next year. 

Mr Martin said the price 
now had to be paid for Kenneth 
Clarke's failure to lift interest 
rates earlier, and it was not ob- 
vious how to bring down the ex- 
change rale. “Some deflation of 
the economy is required. It is a 
question of how you take your 
medicine," he said. 

Mr Bootle, more tentatively, 
accepted that the scale of the 
consumer windfall from free 
building society shares meant 
there was a case for further ac- 
tion by the Bank. 

Mr Wcale, the non-Cily 
member of the panel, insisted 
the strong pound meant inter- 
est rales had gone far enough. 
T he economy would slow with- 
out any further action by the 
Bank of England, while there 
was a 25 per cent chance of a 
full-blown recession next year. 


Carpetbaggers in frenzy 
ahead of Nationwide vote 


NfcCteutti 

Personal Finance Editor 

Ttens of thousands of new build- 
ing society investors joined the 
speculative frenzy yesterday as 
they rushed to open new 
accounts in a bid to gain free 
shares if their chosen targets 
are forced to de-mntnalise. 

Many of the top 10 building 
societies said membership ap- 
plications continued to flood in, 
despite attempts to staunch 
the flow by raising Investment 
limits. The dash to open ac- 
counts comes ahead of the elec- 
tions to the Nationwide board, 
with the results expected to- 
morrow. 

The ballot, in which more 
than a million members have 
voted, is being contested by five 
de-nmtoalisabon campaigners. 
If they do well, the vote could 


also mean the death knell for 
many smaller societies. 

A spokesman for Portman 
Budding Society said: “Since we 
raised the minimum opening 
limit from £100 to £L000 re- 
cently, the volume of applica- 
tions has fallen to 60 per cent 
of where It was.” 

A spokeswoman for Birm- 
ingham Midshires said new 
openings were still taking place 
at a rate of almost L000 a day, 
despite raising its limit to 
£2500. 

But fresh evidence emerged 
yestoday of the extent to which 
Nationwide is prepared to go to 
win its battle. Ronald Olden, a 
Nationwide member; yesterday 
claimed that staff at hi< branch 
in Birmingham, not only 
pressed him to vote against the 
campaigners but handed him a 
ballot form with the names of 


the official candidates already 
pencilled in. When he com- 
plained, Mr Olden claimed he 
was told this was the branch’s 
'‘practice” as 99 percent of peo- 
ple were voting this way 

He was watched as he filled 
in his replacement ballot and 
staff then wrote has account 
number on the front before 
the form was placed in a ballot 
box. 

A Nationwide spokesman 
said official policy was for the 
ballot form to have the ac- 
count number placed on it be- 
fore the vote and an envelope 
to be given to members to place 
it in. 

If any mistakes were made 
they were by Ear the exception. 
The “frandfuT of complaints 
over the election process proved 
it was being held in an ex- 
tremely fair manner overall. 


Guinness 

board 


Nigel Cope 

Crty Corespondent 

Bernard Arnault, the combative 
chairman of LVMH, the French 
luxury goods group, turned up 
the heat on the Guinness- 
Grand Metropolitan merger 
yesterday when he resigned 
from the Guinness board to 
allow him more time on 
“promoting his alternative 
proposal”. 

Mr Arnault's advisers, BZW, 
said he had decided to quit “in 
the face of the opposition of the 
board of Guinness”. The state- 
ment repeated Mr Arnault's be- 
lief that his own plan to develop 
a three-way merger of the wines 
and spirits businesses of Guin- 
ness, GrandMet and LVMH, 
plus a de-merger of the other 
businesses, offered share- 
holders “ significan tly greater 
value”. 

An LVMH spokesman said: 
“Mr Arnault was disappointed 
with the speed with which his 
proposals of last week were 
rejected." 

Guinness said: “We can 
confirm that we have received 
Mi Arnault’s resignation.... 
□early this was not a surprise 
since he has recently adopted a 
different view to the rest of the 
board oo the future strategy of 
the company.” 

Mr Arnault has not attended 
any of the monthly Guinness 
board meeting? since the £23bn 
merger with GrandMet was 
announced in April. He will step 
down immediately and so not 
attend the next scheduled meet- 
ing later this week. 

It is thought that Mr Arnault 
had hoped his position on the 
Guinness board might make it 
easier to promote his alter- 
native proposals. However, the 
rapid response to his 18 page 
memo last week convinced him 
that there was no point in 
continuing. 

Guinness said that it was in 
the process of examining Mr Ar- 
na uJt's document and that a re- 
ply would be made “in due 
course”. 

Mr Arnault has been a Guin- 
ness board member since 1989. 
He still controls a 14.2 per cent 
stake, mnlring him the drinks 
group's largest single share- 
holder. He is also the largest 
shareholder in GrandMet with 
a stake of over 6 per centi 

Gtmmess declined to com- 
ment yesterday on whether Mr 
Arnault’s resignation would 
make him more of a threat to 
the proposed merger. 

Mr Arnault's camp said there 
had not been a complete break- 
down of relations between the 
two groups. A spokesman for 
Mr Arnault denied that his 
resignation was a fit of pique 
over the response to his pro- 
posals, Milch would have given 
him a 35 per cent stake in a 
merged three-way drinks group. 
“Mr Arnault is not an emotional 
man.” 

Guinness shares closed 5p 
lower at 607.5p. GrandMet 
shares shed 10p to 60 6p. 


Siemens to push ahead with second Tyneside plant 


Andrew Yates 

Berlin 

Siemens, the German engineer- 
ing and electronics giant. Is set 
iu~pu>h ahead with plans to ex- 
pand its computer chip operation 
in Tyneside, which could bring 
thousands of new jobs to the area. 

Dr Heinrich Von Picrer. 
Siemens’ president and chief 
executive, said yesterday: "It 
looks as though computer chip 
prices are improving and we arc 
considering accelerating our 
expansion plans m north Tyne- 
side.” 


Siemens employs around 750 
workers at its new £1.1 bn com- 
puter chip factory near Newcas- 
tle. which the Queen opened m 
May. It will press ahead with 
plans for a second plant nearby, 
which could employ another 
7511 workers, and is considering 
a third factory. 

There have been fears that 
Siemens would postpone its ex- 
pansion plans after computer 
chip prices slumped 85 per cent 
last rear. But their price has sta- 
bilised in recent months and Dr 
Von Pierer believes the market 
is set for a recovery. 


The jobs of nearly 900 em- 
ployees at Parsons, the troubled 
steam turbine business Siemens 
acquired from Rolls-Royce in 
April for£30ro. also look secure. 

The Tyneside plant now pro- 
duces parts for Siemens' German 
businesses for which orders arc 
flowing in. Siemens may expand 
the business and take on extra 
workers. “I was pleased to find 
very motivated staff at Parsons. 
We have given Parsons more or- 
ders and those have been com- 
pleted very successfully,” Dr 
Vbn Pierer said. 

Siemens confirmed it s in talks 


with GEG the UK electronics and 
engineering conglomerate, over 
the future ofGPT their telecoms 
joint venture. 

But Dr Von Pierer appeared 
ro rale out buying GEC*s 60 per 
cent stake in the business in re- 
turn for Sicmcns-Plesscy, the UK 
defence business it has already 
earmarked for disposal, and a 
large cash sum. 

“li [the acq uisition of GEC’s 
stake in GPTj is not an issue but 
we are looking to intensify our 
involvement in the business and 
our cooperation with GEC," he 
said yeslerdav. 


Analysts believe Siemens 
baulk ed at GECs asking price for 
GPT Howver, Dr Vbn Pierer did 
confirm that GEC was still inthe 
running to buy Sieraens-Plcssey, 
and in turn Siemens could be in- 
terested in GECs semiconductor 
business which is understood to 
be up for sale. 

The sale of Sreroens-Plessey is 
part of a widescale restructuring 
programme which will see 
Siemens sell businesses with a 
combined turnover of DM6bn 
(£2bn) by the autumn. Its den- 
tal chair business and lighting op- 
eration hare also been groomed 








for disposal. But Siemens has 
ruled out selling its medical en- 
gineering division, another busi- 
ness GEC was thought to have 
been eyeing up. “The medical en- 
gineering business is an indis- 
pensable part of our core 
operation and is not up for sale," 
said Dr Vbn Pierer. 

His comment came as Siemens, 
announced results for the oine 
months to June which showed a 
3 per cent rise in net income to 
DMI.7bn on turnover of 
DM7I-2bn. Siemens predicted 
that sales would top DMlOQbn 
for the year to September. 
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Makeover to 
cost Tesco £4m 
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Tesco, Britain’s biggest super- 
market group, is having a cor- 
porate makeover - at least its 
120,000 staff are. From Sep- 
tember all shop floor employees 
will be issued with a 'new 
wardrobe - at a cost of around 
£4m.The new look, designed by 
Sketchley, the dry cleaners, wifi 
offer Tesco staff a greater choice 
of styles and colours and will 
feature more natural fabrics like 
linen and cotton. 

A spokesman for Tesco said 
that Sketchley had spent 
months canvassing staff about 
their preferred styles and 
colours. “We wanted to make 
our people as comfortable as 
possible.Thc end result is a flat- 
tering mix and match in a se- 
lection of styles." Jane Tutt- wbo 
designs for Skctchiey said: 
“Choice was always a major 
concern when it came to de- 
signing the new uniform." The 
contract is one of the largest for 
Sketchley, which also has 
career-wear contracts with 
Sairtsbuty and the Rover 
Group. The three contracts are 
worth a total £llm. 

The current Tesco work uni- 
form, which until now has been 
designed in-house, is drab at 
best - a while dress with red 
spots for women and grey 


trousers and white shirt for 
men. By contrast the new look, 
which has a navy blue base with 
coloured checks, offers a be- 
wildering array of styles. 
Women are offered four blouse 
patterns, one with a crew neck, 
a dress, a long or short skirt or 
trousers and a navy jacket. 
Women can also opt for a long 
waistcoat “for ladies who want 
to cover their fal bits,” said a 
Tesco spokesman. Men can se- 
lect from three shirt patterns 
and colours, three tie designs 
and a navy waistcoat. Section 
managers get a choice of jackets 
and different shirts and blouses 
to general assistants. 

Sketchley used linens, cottons 
and non-iron fabrics rather 
titan polyesters. “This uniform 
looks and feels a damn sight 
better than the old one ” said 
a Tesco spokesman. 

The new range is on trial in 
four stores - Blackburn Metro, 
Osteriey, Palmers Green and 
Wincbmore HOI Express - but 
will be rolled out across the 
group from September. Tesco’s 
revamp is the latest in a line of 
costly corporate brand make- 
overs. Barclays Bank recently 
employed deagner Jeff Banks to 
spruce up its staff at a cost of 
around £4ro and British Airways 
spent £60m redesigning the tail 
fins on its planes and its logo. 
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business 

‘Plainly Brian Staples, 
who was strung up, 
trussed and 

dispatched from the 
chief executive's chair 
yesterday with a 
degree of brutality 
unusual even for the 
world of high finance, 
made a profound 
miscalculation' 

The threw 

GrYf D ™?° nd Pilcher enough rope 
and he will hang you with it It wasnl 
vf lo ?S a £n that Brian Staples used to pon- 

noitobe 

King Des off his ifirone at United 
utifruesm order to resurrect the group's bat- 
tered image among investors. 

In the end Mr Staples decided that his 
executive chairman was a much maligned 
but misunderstood man and should be oven 
the benefit of Lhe doubL He might be the 
unacceptable face of privatisation to much 
of the outside world, but to the good citizens 
of the North West he was a Messiah. Who 
can forget Progress with Responsibility, for 
instance. Sir Des’s attempt to distract atten- 
tion from his bumper dividend policy with 
iiu money-off vouchers for water cus- 
tomers. 

Plainly Mr Staples, who was strung up, 
trussed and dispatched from the chief exec- 
utive's chair yesterday by Sir Des with a 
degree of brutality unusual even for the 
world of high finance, made a profound mis- 
calculation. Chief execs often leave compa- 
nies “to pursue other interests” and “bv 
mutual consent" but rarelv do thev depart 
in a blaze of public humiliation “following 
a loss of confidence by the board”. 

The two camps were not slow in putting 
forward diametrically opposing explana- 
tions of yesterday's shoot-ouL Sir Des’s fol- 
lowers say he was prevailed on to remove his 
chief executive after the non-execs said 
they could not stand him being around a 
moment longer. The detailed evidence of his 

me looks £ 

failures is less compelling however, seeming 
fo consist mainly of last year’s bust-up with 
the remuneration committee and Mr Sta- 
ples’ failure to inform the board quickly 
enough of the size of the black hole United 
Utilities bad dug under the streets of 
Bangkok - a contract incidentally signed 
long before Mr Staples arrived on the scene. 

Supporters of Mr Staples say he had 
finally come around to the view that the busi- 
ness could not move forward with Sir Des 
in the co-pilot's seat and was about to make 
his move when he was outmanoeuvred. 

What is indisputable is that no company 
can have two chief executives. Sooner or later 
cither Sir Des or Mr Staples had to go. Pre- 
sumably, Kleinwoit Benson, the company’s 
advisers .and NatWest Markets, fts corporate 
brokers, went alone with the decision to kick 
Mr Staples oul Yesterday's stock market 
reaction rather suggests they picked the 
wrong man. One thing is certain. Sir Des’s 
throne is still far from secure. The City 
doesn't like fiefdoms and if that what King 
Des is establishing, he’ll be punished for it. 

More evidence of 
disarray at NatWest 

Tf two of Germany’s largest commercial 
JLbanks can enter into the spirit of the age 
- the urge in big business to consolidate - 
why can’t NatWest pull it off too? As Bay- 
erisdbe Vereinsbank and Bayerische Hy- 
po the ken- and Wechselbank announce 

ar from st 

merger proposals to create Germany's sec- 
ond largest bank, NatWest is floundering 
around amid speculation that takeover talks 
haw again collapsed - the second time tins 
has happened for sure in as many months 
and the third time if you believe 'the story 
that Barclays, too. as well as Abbey National 
and the Prudential, gave NatWest the once 
over before deckling the whole thing was too 
difficult to pursue. 

No wonder investors arc becoming posi- 
tively angry about the situation. Is were a 
for sale sign banging over the bank after 
recent traumas in the securities divirion, or 
isn’t there? And if there isn’t and directors 
are merely pursuing their fiduciary duty to 
examine ail serious proposals, why do these 
talks keep leaking? AH seems to confirm the 
impression of disarray at the top. 

Quite why the latest talks collapsed - with 
the Pru this time - is at this stage unclear. 
Some put it down to failure to agree on 
terms, others to failure to agree on the top 
jobs. Lord Alexander, it is said, is happy to 
go along with the merger, having been 
promised the chairmanship. Bui Derek 
Wattless, his chief executive at NatWest, is 
agio, this on the grounds that he would have 
to make way for Peter Davis as overall chief 
executive. Whatever the case, there is a ten- 
dency in merger talks of this son for boards 
lo be given a highly impartial and self inter- 
ested take on whatever is being proposed. 
What top executives will do to improve the 
durability of their positions, power and pay 
never ceases to amaze, and it will often over 

Bcure for . 

ride the true interests of the organisation. 

There is no suggestion that this is whm 
happened here. All the same, merger talks 
often break down on less. There was a 
famous case in the 1960s w here talks floun- 
dered on the positioning of the new chair- 
man's private loo. So perhaps, if Peter 
Davis is serious about this, he should just go 
for it and make an open offer for NatWest. 
There was a time when the Bank of England 
would not have tolerated a hostile; takeover 
bid for a UK dearer. But these days, with 
its supervisory powers being stripped away 
from it in any case, the Old Lady might he 
rather more relaxed about it all. Certainly 
Mr Davis could count on support in the City- 

One thing that will hold him bat*, how- 
ever. is the possibility of an auction. ^Ilh 
consolidation of the European banking 
industry once more on the agenda, he could 
easily face a rival offer from Barclays, com- 
petition concerns notwithstanding. It is also 

prohaWvanty a mat ter of time before the first 
bit* cross-border banking merger is attempted 
in" Europe. Either way NatWest 's days as an 
independent bank are probably numbered. 

Still a family affair 
at Littlewoods 

(~\h lo be a fly on the wall at today's secret 
V-Zmeeting between James Ross, the Little - 
woods chairman, and the Moores family 
shareholders which own the entire empire. 
Officially it is just a routine get-together at 

King Des 

which the disparate members of the Moores 
dan chew the fat on hem the business is doing. 

But this one promises to be different. First, 
it coincides with the publication of Little- 
woods’ annual results which are expected lo 
be none too clever. Second. Mr Ross appears 
to have some explaining lo do as to why he 
chose to ignore a £54llm offer for the entire 
high street stores business and nog the best 
hits to MttS instead. 

As usual with this company, nothing is 
quite what it seems. The highly critical “note 
to shareholders" issued to family members 
last week, was said to have come from a 
group of disgruntled shareholders miffed at 
being kept in the dark about this rival offer. 

The group's representatives claim that a 
"growing number of larger shareholders are 

increasingly agitated about this issue." 

Unfortunately, we are not told who they 
are. Littlewoods doubts that it came from the 
family at all. suspecting instead that it came 
from Ihe spurned rival consortium. In fact, 
says Littlewoods, the £54tim offer was really 
only worth £440m after hefty provisions and 
payments for an equity stake were Liken into 
account. 

Mr Ross may nr may not have the family 
on-side but the shenanigans of the past few 
days illustrate the awkward position he finds 
himself in. In a normal company, the board 
has the mandate to run the business. At Lit- 
tiewoods. the chief executive is regarded 
more as a gamekeeper, looking after the fam- 
ily estate. His right to manage us he sees fit 
is always always open to challenge. 


Shake-out starts in Germany 
as Bavarian banks merge 


Imre Karacs 

Bonn 


Two Bavarian banks announced 
plans to merge yesterday, cre- 
ating Germany’s second biggest 
bank and Europe's largest 
mortgage provider. The fusion 
of Vere ins bank and Hypo-bank 
heralds the beginning of the 
long-awaited shake-out in the 
German banking sector, re- 
garded by analysts as one of the 
most inefficient in Europe. 

The merger, expected to be 
approved by Germany’s cartel 
office, will create an institu- 
tion with combined assets. of 
DM742bn l£246bn), which is 
DM140bn behind the market 
leader. Deutsche Bank. The 
integration of the two banks 
will take nearly a year to com- 
plete.- — - . 

In the first step, Vereinsbank 
will swap shares it holds in the 


Allianz, the insurance giant 
which is a shareholder in both 
banks, m return for shares in 
Hypo. This will give Vereins- 
bank a stake of up to 45 per 
cent in Hypo-Bank. 

in the second stage, the full 
merger of the two banks will be 
prepared from October, with 
dans presented to shareholders 
for approval by spring 1998 at 
the latest. Allianz will hold 15 
per cent of the new merged 
bank. 

'The way they've done it is 
exceptionally clever," said a 
source close to JP Morgan, who 
brokered the deal. "The 
merger is strongly eamings- 
enhanring.” 

Analysts estimate savings of 
DMlbn a year as a direct result 
of the fusion^ The new entity, 
to be ca fled Sayeriscbe Hypo- 
tmd -Vereinsbank, is expected to 
shed between 5,000 and 7,000 


staff of the current total of 
40,000. ft will outrank the cur- 
rent number two bank, Dres- 
dner. which employs 46,000 
people and has DM561bn 
worth of assets. Officials de- 
clined to predict yesterday how 
many of the two banks* 1259 
branches, mostly in Bavaria, 
would be kepL 

The merger will help to 
boost the international pres- 
ence and visibility of the banks. 
Vereinsbank has been in the 
United States for decades, with 
offices in New York, Chicago. 
Los Angeles and Miami. 
Hypo bank also has an office in 
New York. 

The German banking market 
has long been ripe for a big 
merger, with the “Bavarian 
solution'’ presented in yester- 
tfay’s announcement seen as 
one of the most likely scenar- 
ios for much-needed consoli- 


dation in the sector. 

Germany is regarded as 
heavily overbanked, with more 
than 3,600 commercial, public 
and co-operative banks bat- 
tling for market share, and a 
rate of one branch per 1,100 
inhabitants. The top five banks 
have a joint market share of just 
14 per cent and are struggling 
to make their costly retail 
branch networks more efficient 

The two banks now coming 
-together have recently been 
the subject of takeover ru- 
mours. Deutsche bought a 5 per 
cent stake in Vereinsbank a y«ar 
ago in preparation, it was 
believed, for a full-scale bid. 
Deutsche is now expected to 
intensify its search for suitable 
takeovers. 

Bank shares in general 
staged on the Frankfurt bourse 
when trading opened yesterday. 
Vereinsbank shares jumped 


122. per cent to DM92 while 
Hypo-Bank stock jumped 25 
per cent to trade just under the 
DM75 offer price at DM73. 

But analysts' initial reactions 
were mixed. Commerzbank 
immediately raised its re- 
commendation on the top five 
listed German banking slocks 
to a "buy”, while Salomon re- 
duced its recommendation on 
Vereinsbank to “hold” from 
“buy”. 

Vereinsbank, partly owned by 
the Bavarian state, has been 
one of the star performers of 
the sector, turning in double- 
digit growth for several years. 
In 1996 it recorded a profit of 
DM1.64bn, and was expected 
to repeat the feat this year. 

Edmund Stoiber, the Prime 
Minister of Bavaria, welcomed 
the merger plans, saying they 
would strengthen the compet- 
itiveness of the two banks. 


Inland Revenue blamed 
for most bankrupts 


John WiUcock 


The taxman really is the biggest 
cause of people going bust, ac- 
cording to an authoritative sur- 
vey published today. 

Furthermore, the most com- 
mon bankrupt today is a “mar- 
ried. self-employed’ man in his 
mid-forties,” says the report, 
adding that "if you are going to 
lend money, lend it to a woman.” 

These conclusions come from 
the sixth annual Personal In- 
solvency survey by the Society 
of Practitioners of Insolvency 
(SPI), which polls more than 
1,600 liquidators and receivers 
throughout the UK. 

The survey confirms what 
many people may have sus- 
pected - that tax and VAT debt 
was the biggest cause of per- 
sonal insolvency for self- 
employed people in 1996. 

The SPI research also found 
that individuals facing financial 
difficulties find it harder to 


avoid bankruptcy if their main 
debt is tax or VAT arrears. 

Only abom a quarter of self 
employed people whose main 
creditor was (he Inland Revenue 
or Customs & Excise entered 
debt repayment schemes called 
Individual Voluntary Arrange- 
ments (IVAs), alternatives to 
bankruptcy which leave debtors 
in business. Bankrupts, howev- 
er, are not allowed to remain di- 
rectors and cannot borrow 
money without the agreement 
of their trustees in bankruptcy. 

Where other debts were the 
mam reason for difficulties, the 
survey found a far larger 44 per 
cent entered IVAs. 

Brendan Guilfoyle, president 
of the SPL is confident that new 
initiatives should help more 
self-employed people arrange 
IVAs in the future. 

Mr Guilfoyle said; “SPI, the 
Inland Revenue and Customs <£ 
Excise are working together to 
ensure that IVA proposals put 


to the tax bodies are approved 
as often as possible. There has 
been a feeling in the past that 
realistic proposals - which 
should have given everybody in- 
volved a better outcome than 
bankruptcy - have sometimes 
been rejected on technicalities.” 

On average, said Mr Guil- 
foyle, an IVA gives creditor 
three times the pay back us a 
bankruptcy. IVAs only made up 
17 per cent of all personal in- 
solvencies last year, and the SPI 
wants to increase that. 

The survey also found that 
men made up S3 percent of peo- 
ple who were deaared bankrupt, 
or who had to arrange to pay off 
debts to avoid thar fate last year. 
*Rvo thirds of them were mar- 
ried and nearly 40 per cent 
were in their forties. 

But women were five times 
less likely than men to go bust, 
owed 14 per cent less on aver- 
age. and were more likely to 
agree a debt repayment scheme. 


Lack of appetite for minnows 
to keep shares looking sweet 


"he market is no respecter of 
nniversaries. but exactly 10 
cars after shares peaked before 
VS7s October crash the par- 
cels arc worrying. 

As happened a decade ago. 
re-election monetary fudges 
ave turned up the heat under 
he consumer economy, and 
hares, despite yesterday's 72- 
oint retreat, are testing un- 
harted territory. 

One measure of the market 
ompilcd by BZW compares 
quitv prices with their long- 
:rm in Oat ion-adjusted growth 
end. According to that historic 
urdsiick. shares are almost 50 
er cent overvalued at their cur- 
:nt levels. That sort of exu- 
erance has been matched on 
nb' two occasions in the last 80 
cars - on both, the oycrvalu- 
lion heralded damaging bear 
larkcts. . 

New worries to contend with 
iis time include interest rates 
n an upward trend and a sharp 
it to earnings forecasts as a re- 
jlt of the strength of the 
ound. Thanks to Chancellor 
iordoo Brown's Budget raid on 
ic nation’s pension funds, the 
alue of dividends to the mar- 
id's biggest shareholders has 
Iso been sharply reduced. It is 

0 wonder the Jeremiahs caU- 
,0 ihe top of the market are 
aining support daily. 

Look a Iinle more closely, 
imever, and the backdrop to 
ic recent slock market surge 
verv differeni from a decade 
;n. Inflation is low and (ouf- 
dc the London property mar- 
el) seemingly under control, 
rowlh is strong and equity 
iluaiions arc underpinned by 
tiling bond yields around the 
orld. Champions of the bull 
larkel. arguably under way 
»r almost a generation since 
474 believe the rise in snares 

as not run out of steam yet. 

PbteiWv the biggest difference 
.'tween 10 ware ago and now 
the lack of depth to the eur- 
rnt bull market. As the chart 
How shows, most directors of 
impanies outside the FTbfc 
W index would laugh at any 

iggestion that share pnceS 

civ overvalued. The FTSE 250 

id Small Cap indices are back 

here ihev started the yj^r - for 

1 but the top flight, it’s a case 
r hull market, what bull mar- 


Parallels with 1987 have drawn dire 
warnings, but investors have little 
to fear. Tom Stevenson reports 


The meteoric rise of the 
FTSE 100 index since the be- 
ginning; of the year has been dri- 
ven almost exclusively by the 
strength of the financials sector, 
with a supporting role played by 
ibe drugs companies. The des- 
peration of institutions to obtain 
a weighting in the newly con- 
verted banks has driven sector 
valuations to unprecedented 
levels. 

With the financial sector rep- 
resenting almost a quarter of the 
value of the FTSE 100 index, it 
is becoming increasing 
divorced from the rest of Brit 
commerce and an unreliable 
guide to the strength of the 
stock market as a whole. 

Another reason to remain 
sanguine about equities is the 
absence of the froth which 
characterised 1987. That year, 
the market was awash with am- 
bitious takeover bids including 
British & Commonwealth’s for 
Mercantile House and MEPCs 
foe Oldham Estates. The Re- 
ich man ns took on the Canary 
Wharf development in Lon- 
don’s Docklands - to cap the 
madness, a merger of Midland 
Bank and advertising agency 


Saatchi & Saaicbi was mooted 

Rights issues were also 10-a 
-penny a decade ago, with 
Robert Maxwell raising £63 Dm 
to bid for US publisher Har- 
court Brace and keeping the 
cash anyway after the takeover 
failed. 

The folfy of the times reached 
a peak with the infamous £837m 
Blue Arrow rights issue for the 
takeover of Manpower. With 
the market awash with in- 
creasingly dubious paper, the 
1987 crash was a disaster wait- 
ing to happen. 

This year is quite different. 
Despite temptingly high market 
valuations, there has been an 
almost total dearth of the new 
issues and cash calls which can 
drain institutional cash at the 
fag-end of a bull run. One ex- 
planation, according to BZW, is 
the distracting effect of the the 
general election and the wave 
of demutualisations, which have 
made conditions for traditional 
issuance less favourable than 
they might otherwise appear. 

But the key factor is the ab- 
sence of appetite for smaller 
capitalisation stocks, cyclicals 
and highly rated “growth” 


Bull market ... what bull market? 
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Equity - an increasingly scarce resource 
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stocks. These are the typical 
suppliers of new equity and as 
long as the market continues to 
favour defensive shares such as 
the banks and pharmaceutical 
companies, equity issues are 
likely to remain a rarity. 

Add to that the increasing 
prevalence of share buy-backs 
and the number of shares avail- 
able has fallen recently. Against 
a backdrop of big investing in- 
stitutions awash with cash, and 
a shrinking gift market, that pro- 
vides a compelling technical 
argument for most of the share 
market to go even higher. 

Goldman Sachs agrees with 
that generally bullish prognosis. 
-It characterises the current 
stock market backdrop as an 
“equity sweetspot”, which it 
defines as a combination of ris- 
ing growth and falling bond 
yields. The American rank ex- 
pects rising growth and stable 
inflation to continue pushing 
shares higher. 

According to Goldman 
Sachs, equity values are sus- 
tainable for two main reasons 
- lower inflation expectations 
and rising economic growth. In- 
flation expectations for the G6 
economies have fallen this year, 
driving bond yields down. 
Lower inflation also means in- 
vestors are willing to accept a 
lower risk premium for holding 
equities because the quality of 
companies’ earnings improves. 

Importantly, Goldman Sadis 
believes there is no dear link be- 
tween equity sweetspois and the 
valuation of the market. Once 
the economic fundamentals are 
in place, shares are driven 
higher regardless of valuations. 

So what does this mean in 
practice? It is a moot point how 
much the overall level of the 
stock market should matter to 
investors at alL Research shows 
that jumping in and out of the 
market s a sure way to miss out. 

Look at a chart of the stock 
market over the past 25 years 
and the crash of 1987 is a barely 
noticeable blip. 

The most successful stock 
market investors buy good 
shares and hold them forever. 
A correction in the valuation of 
the market’s largest companies 
looks possible at some point this 
year, out that is no reason to be 
ont of equities. 


0800 


Now you’re not 
just free to choose. 

You’re free to do better. 

Now you can change your freephone operator 
without changing your freephone number. You’re 
free to discover that not all 0800 numbers 
are created equal. That AT&T, the people 
who carry more Freephone calls than anj'one 
else, can offer you a whole range of additional, 
value added 0800 services. Find out about an 
0800 number that works as hard to grow your 
business as you da Call us now. Later. Whenever. 
Now the choice really is yours. 0800 064 8000. 


BUSINESS JUST GOT AN EDGE. 





23-NP-ST-A-MO In the UK, itw AT&T FrwPhnne terrier b tuppbed by AT&T Gxnmuiucatiortt <VKj LTD. 
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business 


Ladbroke wagers 
$85m on gaming 
acquisition in US 




Cathy Newman ; 

Ladbroke, the betting and 
hotels group, yesterday 
anno unc ed plans to increase its 
size in the US gaming market 
by one-third, through an agree- 
ment to buy Colorado Gaming 
and Entertainment for around 
$S5m (£5im). 

Ladbroke said it would pay 
$6.25 a share - a total of S35m 
- for the Denver-based com- 
pany. which owns three limited 
states casinos in Black Hawk 
and Central City. Ladbroke 
wQl also assume S50m in debt. 

A Ladbroke spokesman said 
the acquisition, not expected to 
be finalis ed until late this year 
or early next, was part of the 
group's strategy of “building up 
a portfolio of gaining businesses 
within jurisdictions which allow 
gaming”. 


Logicato 

modernise 

Turkish 

banking 

Sameena Ahmad 


Turkey has employed the ser- 
vices of Logics, the high-flying 
UK information technology 
group, to radically modernise its 
bunking system and boost its 
chances of membership of the 
European Union ahead of 
monetary union. 

The Central Bank of Turkey 
(CBT) has awarded Logica a 
two-year contract worth £6m to 
develop and install a modem 
national interbank clearing and 
securities system. The move 
should strengthen Turkey’s links 
with European member coun- 
tries and mil enable it to trade 
in the same currency as other 
members, a requirement for 
participation in European mon- 
etary union. 

For Logica. which will an- 
nounce details on Wednesday, 
the deal reinforces its position 
as world leader in the provision 
of national payment systems. 
The IT group already offers sim- 
ilar systems to central b anks in 
Saudi Arabia, Ireland* Aus- 
tralia. New Zealand and Aus- 
tria. Logica also provides and 
manages the payment network 
for all the UK's clearing banks. 

Logjca's software will provide 
Turkey's central bank with a 
modern, real time gross settle- 
ment system. 

This should increase the ef- 
ficiency in which government se- 
curities can be traded on capital 
markets and ensure that 
Turkey's payment systems 
match EU standards. Mahmut 
Erogul, of the Central Bank of 
Turkey, said: “This is one of the 
largest and most challenging 
projects in eastern European 
banking to date.” 

The software will provide 
the Central Bank’s 72 com- 
mercial bonk members with 
new generation software which 
includes a hot standby disaster 
centre and direct debiting. 


He added that the two com- 
panies had been in discussions 
for some time, but the deal 
could not be cleared until 
licensing arrangements had 
been agreed with the Colorado 
authorities. That could take six 
months. Completion of the 
acquisition is also dependent on 
due diligence being carried OuL 

Although Ladbroke said 
there would inevitably be some 
cost savings from integrating the 
two businesses, especially as 
Colorado Gaming ts a public 
company, heavy job losses were 
not anticipated. 

Mike Smith, chief executive 
of Ladbroke’s bettin&and gam- 
ing division, said the deal would 
be earnings-eohancing in the 
first year. 

The strong management 
team at Colorado Gaming 
would enhance Ladbroke’s ex- 


isting. US management, Mr 
Smith added. Steve Szapor, 
president and chief executive 
officer of Colorado Gaming, 
report to John Long, president 
and chief executive officer of 
Ladbroke’s US gaming business. 

City analysts were impressed 
with Die acquisition. One said: 
"The deal’s not huge in Lad- 
■ broke terms but it should fur- 
ther establish their base in the 
US.” Ladbroke already owns 
racetracks In California, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, and gaming 
Operations in California. 

The analyst added: “They’re 
hoping to get a 20 per cent 
(£10m) pre-tax return on the 
business m the first full year. 
That’s a pretty - chunky im- 
provement in profitability." 

In the year to the end of De- 
cember 1996, Colorado Gam- 
Log reported earnings before 





Peter George: Tidying up the group’s hotel portfolio 


interest, depreciation and tax- 
ation of $13.4m. 

Yesterday's announcement 
comes just weeks after Peter 
George, Ladb rote's chief ex- 
ecutive, said the group was to 
sell eight hotels in the UK. 

Ladbroke operates 160 
HUtoQ International hotels, but 
Mr George has been trying to 


tidy up the company’s hotel 
portfolio at the same time as 
growing die casino operations. 

Ladbroke’s- shares - which 
last night dosed down 5.5p at 
25S-5p -jumped to afive-year 
high in May when the company 
said pre-tax profit In the first 
four months was “si gnifican tly 
ahead” of the previous year. 


Domecq buys sandwich chain 


Clifford German 

Allied Domecq yesterday an- 
nounced plans to expand further 
its fast food business in the US 
by paying $50m (£30m) in cash 
for Togo's, a chain of 200 
franchised sandwich shops in 
California with an annual 
turnover $120m. 

The Ibgo's chain will be en- 
larged to 1,000 outlets across the 
US, mainly in locations dose to 
Allied Domecq’s existing fast 
food outlets. It operates 3,370 
Dunkin' Donuts coffee shops 
and 2,600 Baskin’ Robbins ice- 
cream parlours in the US alone, 
and the three businesses will be 
managed as a single operation. 


“The addition of Ibgo’s will 
enable ns to expend out cus- 
tomer offer with Dunkin' 
Donuts drawing customers pri- 
marily in the morning, Ibgo’s 
primarily at lunch tune and 
Baskin' Robbins in the after- 
noon and evening. This com- 
plementary brand offering 
ensures that our locations can 
be productive throughout the 
day and provide our franchisees 
with improved returns,” 
Stephen Alexander, chief ex- 
ecutive of Allied Domecq 
Retailing, said yesterday. 

Dunkm’ Donuts is the 
world's largest coffee and donut 
chain, selling 4 milli on donuts 
daily. It is largely a breakfast- 


Porvair rebounds 
with new products 


Magnus Griroond 

Porvair, the maker of micro- 
porous synthetic materials which 
issued two profits warnings last 
year, signalled a recovery in its 
fortunes yesterday, alongside 
plans for the launch of a revo- 
lutionary breathable sock. 

Announcing a 36 per cent rise 
in interim profits to £2.1m, the 
chairman, John Morgan, said 
the second six months would see 
a continuation of the growth 
seen in the first half to May. 

“Although Porvair Technol- 
ogy and Comfort Barrier Sys- 
tems are not yet fulfiling their 
potential, all other companies 
are experiencing good quality 
growth and the group as a 
whole is expected to benefit," 
Mr Morgan said. 

He also expressed excite- 
ment over the company’s new 
products currently under de- 
velopment, including what are 
claimed will be the most ad- 
vanced waterproof socks on 
the market. 

The socks, on which Porvair 
has spent around £250,000 in 
the first half, will be launched 
under the Pore lie brand in the 
US and Europe next week. 


BT’s ISDN lines can 
download 
from the 
internet up 
to four times 
faster, so access 
time isn’t excess time 
Why not change 
the wav ice work? 



To connect for only £20 more than a normal BT phone line 

Freefone 0800 800 800 


OFFER QW5IJ 10 9; OMUNESlK&MLLEDSV 911 97. FOR GMJWPLf. CONNECTION TO BPS ISCN STMT-UP FHCfiACE COSTS JUOT £110, no 
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time and morning business, 
malting half its daily sales before 
10am. Baskin’ Robbins is the 
world's largest ice-cream fran- 
chise serving 10 million petmle 
a week, but 65 per cent ofits 
sales are made between 3pm 
and 9pm each day. There are 
already 164 “Combo Stores” 
offering both Dunkm’ and 
Baskin' brands on the same site. 

Ibgo’s caters largely for the 
lunchtime market for office 
workers. It offers a range of 30 
different sandwiches, which are 
prepared in front of the 
customer in the US style. 

Annual turnover or the 200 
existing outlets is- around 
$120m, and the average sales of 


$600,000 ranks the outlets 
among the largest in the sand- 
wich industry. Roughly half the 
business was takeaway and half 
was eat-in* and the customers 
were almost equally divided 
between men and women, a 
spokesman said yesterday. 

In the next five years Togo’s 
will be rolled out as a national 
chain of outlets with a planned 
1,000 outlets across the rest of 
the US.The UK is also a target 
market and the brand could be 
brought into the UK within the 
next two years. 

Ibgo's founder and former 
owner Mike CoNer, who set up 
the business 25 years ago, will 
stay on with the group. 


They are being targeted at mil- 
itary service users and hikers 
and are likely to retail at just 
short of £30 a pair. 

The results, which were ac- 
companied by news of an 11 per 
cent rise in the half-way divi- 
dend to 2.1p and an upbeat 
statement, sent Porvair snares 
9p higher to 28 Up yesterday. 
However, they remain some 
way adrift from the high of 431p 
struck in May last year, ahead 
of the announcement in July 
that one of the company’s prod- 
ucts had been hit by weak de- 
mand and another had lost a 
major customer. 

The problem appeared to 
become more widespread by the 
autumn and Porvair issued a 
second warning in November, 
bracing analysts for lower than 
expected results. 

However, one of the main 
problem divisions, Porvair In- 
ternational, involved in syn- 
thetic leather and permeable 
fabrics, has mounted a strong re- 
covery in the first half. Oper- 
ating profits have bounced from 
close to break-even last time, 
when it lost the big order, to 
£l.lm in the latest period, mak- 
ing it the biggest contributor. 


| IN BRIEF 

Boeing earnings down despite sales leap 

While reporting a dip in emnn& for the second quarter, theBodng 
Company yesterday revealed a 48 per cent leap m sales conqnred 
with the period a year earfier. Tte aircraft maker, which is bracing 

on itsproposed merger with McDonnell DougLas^said farmings 
fell to J399m (£238 m) for the quarter, down from $468m in the 
second quarter oflast year. This was slightly lower than WtB Sfreet 
expectations. But Phil Condit, the Boeing chairman, said the drop 
in earnings was linked directly to the sudden surge in demand 
for its aircraft and the costs involved in stepping up production. 
Boeing said it expected to deliver no fewer than 340 to 350 air- 
craft this year compared with just 218 during 1996. 

AT&T profits hit by US local markets 

Signalling more woes in the US telecoms sector, AT&T yester- 
day revealed a 38 per cent drop in profits in the second quarter. 
The company blamed the high cost of breaking into local phone 
markets m the US for its disappointing results. MCI also blamed 
costs of penetrating local markets when it issued its profits warn- 
ing 10 days ago that has since called into question its merger with 
British Tfelecom. AT&T gamingg for the quarter reached $95 9m 
(£571m) compared with $1 54bn in the same quarter a year ago. 
“We’re certainly not pleased with the year-over-year decline in 
our earnings,” commented AT&T chairman, Robert Allen. 

Burford sells retail investment for £10m 

Burford has sold its 3&500 sq ft retail investment in Norwich to 
Scottish Mutual Assurance for £l0m, reflecting an initial yield of 
4.96 per cent. The investment was acquired by Burford in December 
1995 as part of a £48. 8m property portfolio purchased from Scot- 
tish Widows. The retail outlet is let to Burtons on a 25-year lease 
from 1986 at a current annual rent of £510,000. Burford said the 
disposal reflects its strategy of selling smaller properties and fo- 
cusing on larger investments and its development programme. 

FTC questions Energy Group on merger 

PacifiCorp and Energy Group said they have received a second 
request for additional information from the US Federal Trade 
Commission in connection with their planned merger. PacifiCorp 
and Energy Group said is a statement they are “working with 
the FTC to comply with this request in a timely fashion”. Last 
month Energy Group agreed a £3.7bn cash offer from PacifiCorp 
at 690p per share. 

Signet sales increase 6.6 per cent 

Signet Group, the retafler of jewellery and watches, reported sales 
increases of 6.6 per cent in the first 23 weeks of the year to 12 
July. The chairman, James McAdam, said US sales were up 9 per 
cent, with the UK chains Ernest Jones and H Samuel rising by 
12. per cent and 1.4 per cent respectively. The capital restruc- 
turing which was approved by shareholders cm 26 June became 
effective yesterday, resulting in the ordinary shares of lOp each 
and the four classes of preference shares being converted into 
new ordinary shares of OJp each. 

Visual Action increase US presence. 

Visual Action Holdings has acquired Hospitality Resources, a 
Chicag o-based hotel audio-visual company,, for £9*2m. The 
company, which hires out equipment to the media, said the ac- 
quisition will be funded from the group’s easting resources. Hos- 
pitality Resources reported turnover of S2frSm and.eamings before 
Interest and tax of $Z6m for the year to 31 December, 1996. Vi- 
sual Action’s chief executive, Bob Ellis, said the ^roup now had 
over 170 hotels under contract following the acquisition and had 
a presence in every region of the United States. 
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Doorstep services 


& Manchester 



f I The insurance sector has 

I been an interesting 

A place to be this year, 
with more government pen- 
sion changes in the air and a 
constant background of 
takeover speculation. Yester- 
day’s new business figures 
from London & Manchester 
and Sun Life & Provincial 
could add little to those de- 
bates, but gave some good 
pointers to the state of the 
underlying market 

Unlike famous names like 
the Prudential and Pearl, 
L&M has stuck with unfash- 
ionable “industrial branch” life 
insurance, aimed at workers 
without a bank account who 
typically save less than £100 a 
year. The Exeter-based group 
has just spent two years re- 
structuring its so-called home 
service in an attempt to revi- 
talise the business. 

The results look impressive 
enough. In the six months to 
June, the group recorded a 90 
per cent jump in traditional 
doorstep-collected premiums 
to£1.7manda 19 per cent up- 
lift to £2.6m in the only slightly 
more sophisticated ordinary 
branch business, operated 
through a bank account. Part 
of these increases represent 
recovery from a dramatic 
decline in market share suf- 
fered by L&M during the 
1990s. while part can be as- 
cribed to a beefing up in the 
sales force from 700 to 820 
over the past year. 

The real test is whether 
L&M can instil any excitement 
into selling savings to the 
great unwashed. The potential 
k huge -some 20 million peo- 
ple, of whom a third still do, 
not have bank accounts, ac- 
cording to chief executive 
Tbm Pyne. But it is not clear 
what the advent of the sort of 
cheap and cheerful pensions 
likely to be advocated by 
Labour will do for L&M. 
With some 10 per cent of pre- 
miums swallowed by distri- 
bution costs alone, traditional 
industrial insurance will look 
dear to politicians. 

Meanwhile, the continuing 
competition in the existing 
pensions market is dear in. the 
other figures. L&M was up 1 1 
per cent m annual pension 
premiums to £6.4m, but down 
19 per cent to £14m in single 
premiums. Over at Sun life, 
whose figures were foreshad- 
owed in' the documentation 
accompanying its planned 
£670m takeover of AXA 
Equity & Law. pensions have 
also been decidedly mixed in 
thesix months to June. Single 
premiums were up 9 percent 
at £391m, but regular prem- 


iums slid 13 per cent to 
£49.7m. Within that, final 
salary payments crashed by 
about a half. 

L&Ms shares, up I-5p at 
409p, stand on a forward mul- 
tiple of 12, assuming profits of 
£59m this year. On a gross' for- 
ward yield of 6.7 par cent, they 
should be held. Sun Life’s next 
figures are complicated by 
. the addition of Equity & Law, 
but the shares, down 5p at 
352p, have tripled since last 
year and on a forecast gross 
yield of 3.9 per cent, are prob- 
ably high enough for now. 

Sketchley pins 
hopes on ducts 

Y ou have to feel a bit 
Sony for John Jackson, 
Sketchley s chief exec- 
utive. Running a combined djy 
cleaner, photo processor, duct 
laying and workwear provider 
cannot be his idea of a dream 
-job.Having made Ids name ox 
less traditional retailers like 
the Body Shop and Virgin, Mr 
Jackson has shown a fondness 
for spicing up the dull-old 
Sketchley brand with distrac- 
tions tike Feng Shui philoso- 
phy for the staff and in-store 
aromas, for the customers. 
Unfortunately Sketchley’s 
problems ran rather deeper. 

What Mr Jackson failed to 
spot was a series of grave 
accounting irregularities 
which led to die resignation of 
Richard Meyers, finance dir- 
. ectaq in May. These included 
overstating profits and a stag- 
gering £5m shortfall in provi- 
sions for store closures. This 


was surelv avoidable, partial? 
jarlv as Mr Meyer? bad boa 
pulled off the board once 
before for questionable 

accounting- . ■ 

Mr Jackson is now well 
aware that if the group foils to 
make the grade this year, he 
is unlikely w survive. However, 
he probably also knows that 
this year's numbers will look 
much better than last, with 
losses rising from £3 3m to 
£4 t3m in the year to March. 

While dry cleaning and 
phoio processing :irc mature. - 

bv slashing prices the group has - 

been able to grow volumes.. 
However. Mr Jackson has 
higher hopes for duct sennas 
and workwear. which he reck- 
ons could be four-fifths of the 
business in a war or so. The 
recently acquired duct business, 
ARM, will grow fast this year 
and textiles' weak margins will 
improve with the demise of a 
cut-throat competitor. 

Nevertheless. Sketchley has 
a credibility' problem. It is 
hard to see what unifies duet 
services, textiles and dry 
cleaning other than financial 
dire straits. Mr Jacksons lame 
argument that all arc “business 
services" is. frankly, tosh. 
More likely is that high 
upfront costs in textiles need 
to be met by the cash gener- 
ation from uucts. With gear- 
ing at 139 per cent, Mr 
Jackson will find it tough to hit 
his two-year target of 60 per 
cent The shares, down, I3p 
to 60p, are probably at a low 
on S times earnings, based on 
forecast profits of £92m for 
this year. A new name, likely 
soon, may help sentiment. 
But this company does not 
deserve a re-rating. 


Sketchley; At a glance 
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World of Leather looks good for Uno 

U no, the furniture retailer floated on the '. grown at double-digit rates at World o! 
Alternative Investment Market last Leather in the nine weeks since the year-enc 
Inly, has had a buoyant first year on of 26 April and management « invsHna i. 


U no, the furniture retailer floated on the 
Alternative Investment Market last 
July, has had a buoyant first year on 
the market. Priced at 134p, shares in the femily- 
run business have motored up to 295p, after 
another 3p rise yesterday. 

Since die float, Uno has also completed its 
first important acquisition, with the£I4m deal 
to buy the World of Leather stores in April, 
when it also took die opportunity to move up 
to the main market. 

The World of Leather deal may have been 
criticised by snooty traditionalists for whom 
a black leather three-piece suite is social death, 
but it looks good as fax as the CSty is concerned. 
Analysts point to figures that show the UK 
leather upholstery market should grow from 
£400m to £600m by 2001, outpacing growth 
in traditional furniture. 

The combined Uno and World of Leather 
business has around 15 per cent of the 
market. Like-fbr- like sales are thought to have 


grown at double-digit rates at World of 
Leather in the nine weeks since the year-end 
of 26 April and management is investing in 
more efficient systems and tr aining 
Yesterday’s results showed group profits 
before exceptional up from £ 1.06m to £2. 86m 
in the year to 26 April The figures exclude 
any contribution from World or Leather. They 
also exclude £2m of exceptional charges for 
redundancies and stock write-offc, in tinewith 
expectations. 1 

at ^ no ’ wflich has 11 outlets, are 
current trading. Man- 
^ U L Rosenb,att insufficiently 
World of Leather's prospects 
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Notice to Cardholders of 
Interest Change 


Due to the change' in Base Rate 
from 6.50% to 6.75% your RBS 
Advanta Card interst rate for 
Purchases and Cash Advances 
will be amended accordingly 
from the first day of next month. 
Your interest rate margin over 
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Signs the bull run mar be over as Footsie slides again 


Equities wobbled again with 
Eootsie falling a further 71 *1 
pomls, making a 1533 two-day 
reireaL On the surface it 
JooKed as though the stock mar- 
ks 1 ' had been smashed bv a 
wave of panicky selling. But 
Seaq turnover, at 136 billion 
shares, highest for some time 
was heavily distorted by a share 
buy-back. 

Thom, the rental arm de- 
merged from the EMI show- 
biz group nearly a year ago, 
said in May it intended to re- 
turn £ 87 m to shareholders 
through the issue of “B" 
shares. 

SBC Warburg commenced 
what is, in effect, a shareholder 
friendly share buy-back by 
buying the new “B" shares on 
behalf of Thom at around 
2 U. 25 p. The offer remains 
open until 15 August. 

Shareholders with nearly 80 
per cent of the capital jumped 
at the opportunity to unload. 
Whrburg dealt heavily with 


volume reaching almost 690 
million. So after strip ping out 
the Thom contribution if was, 
in trading terms, a pretty or- 
d in ary day in the market. 

Footsie’s display, however, 
gave the impression of more 
dramatic events, a Black Mon- 
day following a Grey Frida)’. 
The two-day fall rekindled 
talk the end of the bull market 
was near. 

Early New York hesitancy 
ahead of today's Congress pre- 
sentation by Alan Greenspan, 
the US banking chief, was 
another temperature lower- 
ing influence. 

After all at his last Congres- 
sional meeting in December 
Mr Greenspan sent shivers 
through the market with talk 
about “irrational exuberance'" 
and the “collapsing financial 
asset bubble". 

After Friday’s New York 
sell-off blue chips had been 
expected to be is the dumps. 
An erratic US display during 



MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 

stock market reporter of the year 


London opening, with the 
Dow Jones Average swinging 
between gains and losses, 
failed to offer any comfon. 

Commercial Union, the in- 
surance group never far from 
the influence of speculative in- 
terest. was the day's best per- 
forming blue chip' The shares 
ignored the gloom and the gen- 
eral retreat, gaining lip to 
694 5 p. Normally BAT Indus- 
tries is the name in the frame. 
This time round ABN Amro, 
the Dutch group owning stock- 
broker Hoare Govett, was 
cited as the most likely buyer. 

Continental groups are 
known to be eyeing British in- 
surers and ABN Amro has 
shown some aggressive ten- 


dencies. BAXs involvement 
centres on its Allied Dunhar 
and Eagle Star operations, 
which are likely io be floated 
as a stand -3 lone company. 
There is a suspicion the two 
BAT off-shoots would benefit 
from being pumped into a big 
quoted insurer, such as CU. 
BAL fell 3 ip to 5173 p. 

Imperial Tobacco and 
Tomkins were among other 
blue chips to move ahead but 
h wasan U . 5 p gain to S 25 p by 
Boots which captured attention. 
The retail chain's shares are at 
a peak with vague talk of cor- 
porate activity. The yearly 
shareholders' meeting takes 
place on Thursday and, at the 
very least, the market is looking 


for a bullish trading statement. 

BT had another wounding 
session, falling 14 . 5 p to 4153 p 
in more busy trading. Many 
market players have been se- 
verely wounded by the near 
MCI disconnection and the 
subsequent share collapse from 
501 3 p. Desperate efforts are 
being made to cover positions. 

The. BT disarray is seen in 
some quarters as the type of in- 
cident which could signal the 
possible end of the bull run. 
lonka. the telephone hopeful 
which arrived io its when-issued 
form on Friday, fell 2 Q. 5 p to 
400 _ 5 p. 

Prudential Corporation and 
National Westminster Bank 
failed to draw any strength 
from the still rumbling merger 
story. The Pru gave up 25 p to 
561 p and NatWest 7 p to 
8593 p. 

Vfcfccrs purred forward 3 p to 
ISOp on BMW’s reported in- 
terest in its Rolls-Royce divi- 
sion and Stagecoach gained 


17 p to 737 p ahead of today's 

results. 

British Airways was lowered 
2 !p to «vL 5 p as the market 
fretted about the combined im- 
part of the strong pound and 
the group's labour unrest. 

Ladbrote. the belling and 
hotel croup buying a Colorado 
casino, feu 5 . 5 p to 258 . 5 p de- 
spite stories of a bid from 
Hilton Hotels Corporation of 
America. 

United Utilities was the 
main casually, falling D^p to 
699 . 5 p on die sudden depar- 
ture of chief executive Brian 
Staples. In addition to the 
market gloom British Land 
had to contend with cautious 
comments from Credit Lyon- 
nais Laing, which reduced its 
stance from buy to hold. The 
shares fdl 125 p to hi 1 3 p. 

Proteus International, the 
drugs group, rose 33 p to 483 p. 
ahead of its shareholders' meet- 
ing today and a presen la t ion at 
stockbroker ftmmure Gordon. 


Taking Stock 


LjAfter a number of false 
dawns Amine*, w ith oil and 
gas interests in the former 
Soviet Union, is at last about 
to clinch its deal in 
Tatarstan: a statement is 
expected in the next fen days. 
Tatarstan is around 450 miles 
from Momw. The deal Mill 
dramatically increased 
Aminux's reserves. Russian 
shareholders have a big stake 
in the company; so has the 
World Bank. The shares fell 
2 p to 823 p. 

CTTorex. a tool hire group 
which branched out into 
electronic point ur sales 
software, continues to 
develop its new love. Its BIT 
operation has landed a near 
£ 3 m deal and its order book 
is running 125 per higher 
than last year. 

Group profits should he 

£ 2 . 4 m this year with £ 2 .Sm 
next. Torcx shares gained 3 p 
to 663 p. 
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Logicall is the market leader in telephony 
management We guarantee to route your business 
calls by the cheapest route and save you money. 
To find out more call Free on 0800 279 1990 . 
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An Atlantic Telecom Group PIC Company 

Cutting business telephone costs 
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Japan Inc braces for a seismic 
shift in the new millennium 


Tapan may be coming back into 

I the viewfinder of the finamaq] 
%J markets. For the past five years 
the world's second-largest economy 
has not been attracting much 
attention. The long US boom has 
continued to amaze; the continen- 
tal European recovery has contin- 
ued to show promise but then 
disappoint; and the UK's mini- 
boom has naturally attracted a mix- 
ture of comment and concern. 

By contrast Japan has not been 
much of a story. The economic 
recovery was baiting with several 
fefee starts and onfyr^Iiy^ttirffi go- 
ing last year. The stock market, alone 
among the world's big securities 
markets, completely failed to join in 
the global recovery. Only the surge 
and subsequent tumble of the yen 
dragged market dealers out of their 
torpor. 

In recent months, however, there 
has been the rumble of distant 
thunder. There are two stories 
round the comer which will unfold 
over the next 18 months, either of 
which may weD have significant 
market impact, the first cyclical, the 
second structural. 

The cyclical issue is this: will the 
plunge in the yen from a peak of¥80 
to the dollar to a trading range say 
of ¥105-130 help secure a sus- 
tained, steady recovery similar to 
that experienced by the US? If it 
does, Japan will have the breathing 
space to carry through the complex 
series of structural and financial re- 
forms it needs to make. It is much 
easier to make changes in a climate 
of growth than in one of stagnation. 

That leads to the second issue. 
Are we seefrg the early stages of seis- 
mic structural change tha twill make 
the Japanese economy much more 
productive in the next century? 
The analogy would be with the 
changes in the US and UK 
economies and which are beginning 
to happen in Germany. 

In market terms, the first could 
herald the start of the long-awaited 
recovery in securities prices, while 
the second would secure any gains. 
So what is the evidence? 

The blest figures from Japan have 
been distorted by higher sales tax in 
April. Unsurprisingly, retail sales 
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Japanese 
officialdom has 
been going 
through a gigantic 
exercise in soul- 
searching. What 
used to work no 
longer works 


jumped ahead of the introduction, 
then fell back afterwards. Equally 
unsurprisingly, consumer confi- 
dence remains low, and the most re- 
cent forecasts have been revising 
growth downwards. Exports are 
helping- investment and exports are 
the two buoyant sectors in the econ- 
omy, but the export sector in Japan 
is too small to make a big intact on 
economic growth. We think of 
Japan as a fearsome exporter but the 

size of exports proportionate to the 
economy is the smafleti of any of foe 
G7 countries. 

So the immediate economic im- 
pact of the fall of the yen is much 
less marked than, say, changes in the 
value of sterling on the UK. How- 
ever, there is a second-stage effect, 
through the profitability of its large 
companies. In purely accounting 
terms, foreign income from sub- 
sidiaries translates into greater prof- 
its if the yen is lower, out there is 
also a direct and disproportionate 
boost from physical exports The ex- 


perience of seeing the doliarworfo 
less than ¥100 provoked large com- 
panies to take our further layers of, 
cost It probably doesuot now mat- 
ter much whether ‘Tower” is ¥125 
orVllft for most companies exports 
are very profitable at either leveL 

If that is rigfit, there is a basis for 
a rwroveiym consumer confidence, 
for it might mean the wave of cost- 
cutting by large companies is draw- 
ing to a close. There is a paradox, 
here. The very success of large 
companies in cutting costs has been 

an important factor caressing con- 
fidence. This is because the way big 
firms have cut costs is to squeeze 
small ones. The pain has been 
passed down the line. This does not 
appear in the headlines bt rt friend s 

wo rid in which small {^^medium- 
sized firms live compared with that 
of the brand-name grants. 

An essential precondition to a re- 
vival of consumer confidence is not 
general , economic growth and a 
rise in personal inoomes (as it would 
be here) but an increase in the mar- 
gins of big business. 

There is something else. Sus- 
taining foe cydical recover 1 

quires confidence in structural 
reform. At the moment Japanese of- 
ficialdom -not so much the politi- 
cians, more the ministries, the 
research agencies, and elements of 
big business - has been going 
through a gigantic exercise in soul- 
searching. What used to work no 
longer works. The results have 
shown up in initiatives like the 
finarnriaT mnrkfri reforms, the Japan- 
ese “big bang”. But here, as in its 
privatisation programme, Japan is 
simply applying good foreign prac- 
tice to its own institutions. It is catdbr 
ing up. not pushing ahead. 

The real test, and a test relevant 
to the country's self-confidence, is 
whether it can indeed push ahead 
again. Can it? No one can know. 
What we can see are areas where foe 
outcome will be enormously im- 
ptHtantTroeran^esidemo^aphy 
and creativity. 

Demography is enormously im- 
portant because Japan will in an- 
other 15 years become foe oldest 
society on earth. Oopingwithan age- 


ing population has become a com- 
mon coooem forooghour the mature 
developed world. But it is one thing 
to by to cope with the problems; 
quite another to try to turn what 
might seem to be a competitive dis- 
advantage into an advantage. Old- 
er people should in theory be able 
to bring qualities to an -economy- 
which younger people cannot, If foe 
knowledge of its staff has become 
foe main resource of corporations, 
older workers ought to be a stock 
of capital, notan unnecessary cost. 

It is far too early to claim Japan 
iscfiscoveimganswmtothispUEle, 
but people are starting to ask the 
questions, and if over the next cou- 
ple of years interesting ideas start 
to emerge, these will become braki- 
ng’ blocks fora revival of confidence. 


The other example is the need to 
foster creativity. Japan has been pro- 
foundly concerned at the way in 
which virtually all the creative soft- 
ware has been written in the US, not 
Japan. Talk to senior people there 
and they repeatedly acknowledge 
that foe country has to move from 
hardware to software, even coining 
dreadful expressions to try to con- 
vey this, like “softnomics”. But ef- 
forts to foster creativity have been 
disapp ointing. The educational 
system does not encourage it; rather 
the reverse, hence foe saying “the 
nail that sticks up’ must be ham- 
mered down". 

But now the need to encourage 
creativity, and importantly entre- 
pren e ui ^rqr, is malong Japanese ed- 
ucatioooalists rethink the way they 
teach. How to rebalance a national 
education system is an extremely 


tough question, as We know in the 


. But at least new thinking* is go- 
ing on, and until a problem is per- 
ceived it is impossible to think 
about fixing iL 

There are many other aspects of 
this soul-searching; much of it will 
have little impact for decade or 
more. The key point is that cumu- 
latively the effect wiD be enormous, 
for Jajran Inc is rethinking what will 
make u a competitive society in the 
21st century. If it can reach con- 
vincing answers, that feeds through 
to confidence now. Suddenly Japan 
is becoming interesting again. 


Guinness still nurses afijm 
hangover from that bid battle 


Thomas Ward, the American 
lawyer who advised Ernest 
Saunders during Guinness's 
controversial bid for Distillers, 
owes Guinness £9m. 

Let me explain. Some readers 
may recall that m the dim and 
distant 1980s Mr Whrd was paid 
the ^nn of £52m by Guinness for 
“valuable assistance” in the 
Distillers bid. Some £3tn' of this 
found its way into Mr Saunders’ 
num bered account with Union 
Bank of Switzerland. 

Because the payment was kept 
secret, the civil courts deemed it 
illegal and ordered Mr Ward to 

g iy the £S-3m back to Guinness, 
e repaid some of it, but the rest 
of the sum outstanding, plus 
accumulated interest, now comes 
to £9m. 

Guinness has given up hope of 
getting the money, I hear, since Mr 
Ward resides in the US, and there 
are no signs of him returning. 
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_ : hospitality can go 
-w wrong so easily - one 
thinks of sponsored cricket washed 
out by the rain - so it's nice to 
record an unexpected success. 

Berners is sponsoring 13 
sporting luncheons this autumn to 
celebrate the recent British Lions 
tour of South Africa. 

Now, when this beanfeast fora 
total of 7,500 people was planned 
earlier in the year, the accepted 
wisdom in this country as well as 
in South Africa was that the Lions 
would be Indey to escape alive 
against the mighty Springboks, let 
atone win any matches. The rugby 
worid champions confidently 
predicted a whitewash against the 
spindly-legged northern 
hemisphere weeds. 

Now that the Lions have won the 
Test series in such a spectacular 
fashion, Reuters has found itself 
titling on an PR goldmine. A 
number of the luncheons, which 
start in September, are already sold 
out, with the rest going tike hot 
cabs, I hear. - 

The idea is for punters to rub 
shoulders with p ast Li ons such as 
Gavin Hastings, Willie John 
McBride and Pbft Bennett, not to 
mention this year's captain Martin 
Johnson, at a series of bashes in 
Cardiff, London and other dries. 

Diners will also get a chance to 
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projects involve physical assets.. . 

His career includes spcUsat ^ 

Vnrkshirv Wfolcr and BR ll was 
d^KsMBA.tCranfield.to- 
he was approached to join the _____ ■ 
panel. 


So will PFI overcome its 
teething problems^ “As long 


as 


neaple^ave the tight .- - - 
Ithink PFl is doin 8 . ,l 
the moment-" Very djpkrniubc./ 


Thomas Ward: Paid £5.2m for 
Ms ‘valuable assistance 


select their own Lions team, with 
their votes going to form a final 
Renters Dream Lions team. 


Reuters may find some willin g 
ticket buyers at the City Law firm 
Linklaters & Paines, where the 
senior partners all seem to have 
cauliflower ears and a whiff of 
liniment. 

James Wyness, who retired as 
senior partner last April, is 
currently the president of 
Saracens, the north London club, 

‘ and a former player for another 
UnHmg club. I injdmcrs’ current 
manag in g partner, a tall 
Ulsterman called Iference Kyle, 
used to turn out for London Irish, 
while head of international finance 
Stephen Edlmann once played for 
Will Carling’s dub, Harlequins. 

So be warned. If you decide to 
litigate against linklaters, 
remember your gum shield. 


Rinw winning a Jeroboam of . . 
c hampag ne? Denton Hall is 

looking for the best name for tl» 

proposed new “Supcr-SIB 

anv disgruntled financial 
executives come up with anything 
rude, Denton Hall warns that U 
shall “be entitled to publish - 
entries, the name and the firm ul 
the winner." subject to their prior 
permission, of course. Entries .• 
should be sent to Rosah .. 
Pretorious in Denton Hafl s 
Financial Markets Group, to 
arrive no later than 4 AugusL - 
You have to be careful with new 

names. When the PIAwis 

launched it drew a lot of jokes 
about “ Pakistan International 
Airways". Also “puT means 
“teardrop" in some parts of 
Scandinavia, Tin told. 


As foe Private Finance Panel 
Executive winds down and 
transfers its workload to the new 
Ureasury-based PFI taskforce, 
panel member Robin Hutchings 
has joined accountants Arthur 
Andersen as their chief PFI 
expert 


Colleagues are beginning to worry 
about Keith GHchrist chief 
executive of the packaging - 

company Field Group, I hear. 

Over the last couple of weeks Mr - 
Gilchrist has collected the award: 
for Best Smaller Company 
Investor Relations at ine Investor 
Relations Society dinner, and Best 
PLC at the Packaging Industry 
Awards. 

Apparently Mr Gilchrist is 
getting a little bit too used to the" 
celebnty routine of leaping on . 
stage and thanking everyone for . 
this wonderful award etc. After all, 
“he isn’t George Clooney", 
remarks one co-worker. . . . 
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sport 


Asmussen rehearses 
his Ascot monologue 

Mon P 1 


When the Sunday newspaper 
scribblers kneel at their bedside 
this week and offer up a prayer 
about the result of Saturday's 
King George VI & Queen Eliz- 
abeth Stakes at Ascot only one 
name will be in their mind. 
When it comes to quick, meaty 
quotes to combat absurdly ear- 
ly deadline times there is onfy 
one man to have in town: Bri- 
an Keith “Cash" Asmussen. 

Most of the inmates of the 
weighing room have the reac- 
tion time of a tree stump. He- 
lissio’s rider is different Cash 
can charm the birds out of the 
discotheques and along the way 
he sells himself better th* n a 
caged Bangkok dancer. No- 
one (and this includes the bon- 
eymooner) talks a better race. 

Asmussen was talking exer- 
cise gallops yesterday morning 
as Helissio, Saturday’s short- 
priced favourite, completed his 
preparation over nine furlongs 
of Chantilly’s “Les Aigjes" tri- 
al grounds. “He went very nice- 
ly, the American said. “He was 
relaxed and very happy. 1 am full 
of confidence for /^cot, but it 
is a great field and everything 
in it deserves plenty of respect 
as they have all won big events. 
It is a great race and should be 
great for the game. 1 am proud 
to be playing a small part.” 

Cash, dear boy, you have 
never played a anaO part in your 
life. Asmussen’s pipe-cleaner 
physique first came to the fore 
in 1979 when he won the 
Edipse award as North Amer- 
ica's leading apprentice. Three 
years later he was enticed to Eu- 
rope by Stavros Niarchos and 
Francois Boutin. Asmussen is 
the only one of the three who 


Richard Edmondson on a stylish rider 
with few equals in the chattering class 


remains above ground. “I do 
miss my old partner, the mae- 
stro Francois Boutin [who died 
from cancer fo February 1995L” 

be says. “I can't thanlr him and 
Stavros Niarchos enough for 
inviting me to Europe in 1982. 
It was a great association for me. 
That not only changed mv pro- 
fessional life, it was a major in- 
put in my life as a whole.” 

Asmussen has won the 
French championship five timr>< 
and remains 


quite well or quite badly. It is 
either breathtaking or cata- 
strophic- And now that Cash is 
over 35, every error is consid- 
ered to demonstrate the falli- 
bilrty of the aged. 

The pale rider, however, is 
not about to retire to Texas. 
There have always been grue- 
some tales of how Asmussen 
manages his weight and not all 
his methods would be recom- 
mended at the village surgery, 

though he has 

conquered that 


the only for- conquereo mat 

etgner to have ‘YOU get thTOUgh particular bat- 
done so. And ° tie. In addition 

hebasttiueved three moderate befcaillbavmg 
it all with a fun and earn- 

HJ™** 1 - days if you know fog money, 

irate style, which is not the 

While some that OR the least of hispri- 

Kieren _ orities. Cash 

has a different 
relationship 
than most with 
his bank man- 
~ ager. When the 
telephone rings it ishe who gwes 
the financial advice. 

To not thinking about re- 
tirement/’ the jockey says. “Pm 
having a good run sad I’m still 
enjoying it. But you can say that 
I’ve just spent four fantastic days 
in Texaswith my family for a lit- 
tle R&R and I wouldn’t be 
telling the truth if I said 1 


ta for fourth you are 
wifi a bmush ndmg Helissio’ 

Vigour rertfwh 


which 

Cu- 


t's chariot is in their slip- 
stream, Cash does it all by 
kidology. This nuance tends to 
be lost on punters who like to 
hear . horseflesh getting 
thwacked for their money, and 
it must be said his technique is 
easier to appreciate when no fi- 
nancial incentive is involved. 

Although he will tell you he 
can win races from any position. 
Gash’s trademark is the 11th- 
hour pounce, the outrageous 
piece of timing. like Biondin 
crossing Niagara Falls on the 
high wire, this is not an ac- 
complishment you can do either 


from my mother country anc 
having a great time in a pro- 
fession I love in Europe. 

“I know you can't have h all 
but rm sure as hell going to try. 
I've definitely been accused of 


that m my time and rightfully so. 
1 don’t think I could look a man 
in the eye and deny that. 

*Tve been riding 18 years and 
I'm coaling up on 3,000 winnere 
and 75pte Group Ooe winners 
that I’ve been fortunate to ride 
for some of the greatest people 

in the world." 

Some days Cash does not en- 
joy the prospect of going to 
work, but then he remembers 
he is not about to empty bed- 
pans or dimb into the colliery 
cage. Besides, there is nothing 
yet to replace the chemical 
rush of a big-race winner. “Sure 
there are mornings when a guy 
has to psych himself up because 
not every day is one you really 
look forward to," be says. “But 
you get through three moder- 
ate cfays if you knew that on the 
fourth you are jumping up with 
the ride on Heussio. That 
moves me. 

“If I don’t have what they call 
the bite then 1 don't have my 
edge. I have to wake up ana 
look forward and enjoy it I've 
bad some awful high times, 
and-1 need the mental attitude 
that I*m going to keep finding 
them and keeping them. If I lose 
that Fat no good to myself or 
anybody else. That makes me 
function." 

Asmussen is still functioning 
adequately enough for Enrique 
Sarasola, Helissio’s extraordi- 
nary owner. The Spanish busi- 
nessman is multilingual but for 
some confusing reason he 
chooses to speak all of them at 
the’ same time. As the horse’s 
performances have done a lot 
of talking as wdl this must rep- 
resent the most loquacious tno 
in the history of raring. 



Asmussen: ‘Helissio ranks with the best 1 have ridden and that Is a very distinguished list’ Photograph: Sporting Life 


The jockey believes the team 
will be holding forth again late 
on Saturday afternoon. “Sing- 
spiel and Ptlsudski have a line 
of form that comes up very 
good,” be says. “Singspiel is one 
of the best horses in tr ainin g in 
the world today and reflects 
great credit on the Dubai World 
Cup. It is a young race but its 
two winnere have been Cigar 
and Singspiel, so it has quickly 
become established. But I sure 
wouldn't swap my horse for any 
of them. 

“He definitely ranks with the 
best I have ever ridden and, 
without befog too pretentious. 


veiy di 
list. We are talking about Suave 
Dancer, Kmgmambo, East Of 
The Moon, Coup De Genie 
and Northern Trick, who were 
all superstars in their own 
right. Helissio ranks right up 
there with them. 

“The horse has always run 
well right-handed, so the track 
is no problem, and I think 
he's a professional with plen- 
ty of experience and on the top 
of his game. And his morale is 
right, we'd better put that in 
there. He thinks he’s the man ” 
So does his rider, and some- 
times he’s right. 





HYPERION 

2.15 Prtma Sfflt (nb) 

3A5 Ivory Dawn 

2X5 Medna Miss 

4JS Babanina 

3J5 DevfBsh Charm 

4w45 NORDIC CREST (nqi) 


05 n£{23)fCMVtoSUMB6. 


000 UUMHMrectS) (3o0m Wiukyl B Mstan 86 — 

2 LHTUTLlttUa (11) fftayFftaj*) StMwtran 86 

4223 iBMaremtCMtwdlRKatfWBUrwcrSS. 

04050 MlKXIuaC(S){M5Vte1eltOM)Kkay86 

0002 SW«0N{mOB>t*u4CDiqcr86. 


HMMI1 

M Eteri 


Jfcrtn Buyer (359 
-POHDuwtePgS 


GOING: Good to Finn. 

STAU& Straight foisse - sands side. Round cmnse - inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: None. 

■ Left-hand comae, level and fair. 

MOoareete north rtf town on A149. Yannouihreraion lm. ADSGSHON: CtnbS12 (OAPs 
5J 1 ); TattersaUfc 5880 (QAPSS7.S0); Famfly and courae endosure 54.50 {OAFs5650). 
CAXPAKK: Club Si, reminder tree. 

■TRADING TSAINEHS WITH RUNNERS: HCecO— 22 winters from SI runners ghes 
a success ratio of 242% and a leu wall level sake of S32JT7; C — 22 win- 

ners, 101 runners. I3.7V+S40.72; J Gooden — J 7 wtanaa, 94 runners, I&1«,-42LJ4; 
M Bell — 16 wtnners, 84 runners, 178%, -*-52.14. 

■ LEADING JOCKSISe MEBDs — 27 winners, 164 rides, 16-5%, -51J0; LDMXoel — 

26 winners, lSSridn, 1 9.7%, -S44.06;W Ryan— 22 itam, 128 rides, 17.S*-538J3; 
II -Boberti —19 winners, 1 16 rides. 165%. +568JO. . . 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Moonshiner (3.-16); Atttt Ffcer, Coble & DMwHmde 

(«-45). ’ ' - 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS; None. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Medina Mbs <2.45) bas been sent 2S6 miles by W O 
M Turner (rum Carton Denbam. Somerset; Little Tumbler (£46) eem 1B4 rates by S 
Woodman from East Levant, West Suss ex . 


0208 IKMM3MnFlMR{Sl}(B^NtaBniyAtMnKi5MOvmS6 CMMrlO 

-lOdacted- 

BEima: 7-2 UMa Tteste, »2Bta, 5-imama.lM HUnaMta, 7-1 BreHnenraMe lady, B- 

1 Htetfe, iM Sente Htaatfa, ttl tea 

UR 9crt My Key 2 8 11 R litfrei 2-B (M ChanraQ dare (3 8 in 


SHANNON Meted unplaced in hi® (fast three races but was Oeaton three and a Mfiengms 
by the odds of RegBt Revotution (wlmarB&in nod tine) at RAkestone two weeks qp de- 
spite diilUrg bom 12-1 » 25-1. TafertwJ 3tttteknar EMagi (TDonohoe trios the mart 
ond the eornanebori may prove just coo 9>od tor Little Ttaobtar. Sava Woodman's erw^t, 
whacognnlyRl80Qgwaga> iraffi ng.hB»rMdJuttih8onBo>JHnfcfiniraifoeahc8d»c- 
ondoAddTteraih^tt 11 d*c dpi She attnottackafcAootvattiRK Eddery hooted 
forthe ride. Be n a u i la THaa0a. oho chased hemaSwaet Affiance on hre r olre et on ii debut 
In Hif, has Snorted re placed In bart sans since, at-Safebrey and on a ratuin to the Kent 
track, but ■ nowte In Me tat safer amt Hoyston Ftsnct) tates trte mount. MmSae Mss. 
pieced at s*weatrtertracfa In My snd lest month and qjnnsMjp ® Writ's Braw.ft Button 
hi between, should not bate awegr. lira MaaoraMi lady took minor honous biUnnst- 
sontf’s Redcar.eayer test time and can do beet offrterasc. . f e l i rdnir SHANNON 


FORM GUIDE 

Third In ner fir# two races last season and beaten a net* ty spe&Btas m a held of 2* at 
Newbury m Sapnmber on her final start then. Hopeaay didn't race ag*i isau ll days afP 
aiCrt ete andL despite the tenghyasbsence. went off at 11-8 on, only to fingh lag of fne 
behind Yaow D Sutan rftur Ie«*n8 to the turtong pole. On that Newt»*ye«orx.tneWanv 
Ing My enl bMfy treated for her handcap debut here bU FORCBIB BD males more ap- 
pal The Fbaando gsidne hae «m bn las two ibch on the sand at (Wohemampax) and 
Southwl both m April, so has dearly processed since his last turf run when orty fifth (of 
Ox) to Sparienfs Mount at MuseAmBi m November, havkig been bumped at the Stan. 
The 8S-dey absence won't matter mch as Farang BU hods tram the bang-m-tonn Sr Mark 
ftescoB stable. Rataa To tee, who finished seven tenths arfedt of Hopesay at Newtray 
and has a Sir adwanta^. finshed a nedt and a short head behind buy Dawn when they 
acre second and fourth to Supernal at Kempton « May but lames Eustace's char^. fib 
batter In thte trne, should turn that form atourd. Reftae To Lose has had only one race 
sbca.finshingBlanehsecondari9tDlndanTbiichatNewraatetinA|sdandis3bh0v 
erthb trne. hoy Dawn hashed nine races since, winnings Goodwood lest month and be- 
big pieced three ttmas, the latea when dad of 13 id Pepptatt at Unweld. Ehadke showed 
abSty in a Iflht first season and stormed in by totr Iansh3 at RxneftKl (maiden) last month. 
John Dunlop's cod was beaten a couple of lengths by Oanedme at Nem na ttel a fenrtgn 
ego whan m hs flrat handcap - Sfcw Kay S8ca fiftn of ten and held - and cadd dose 
off a pound hlgier made March Crsaader mastered Always On ity Wnd. a dual sdxsquent 
scorer, a neck at Unweld (he weeks back but has finished unplaced bi bom runs since. 

- - SatedfoK FORCING BtO 


3-15 


2JL5 


SCRATBY HANDICAP (CLASS D) £4^900 addBd 7f PBnaity 
Value £3,932 

303001 AUGKWDBW«y(12)(D|0teMByflnB«BHBtt*)i41D0 ANkRsk(I)tt 

22-000 PRESENT GENERA1I0N (]4) 6 bay) R Guest 4 913 C lateral 

422000 PI««ASRlt(lll|pnteaoBlte*Stad)UHan6910 BGMsr2 

013008 ParaWeOM (20) (Mra tooen Sav«rHl) H Cc4rp*3? 596 MRteS 

D6634 WBDPlUM (U) (C) (P) ®F)<S Fust*) WOLaman 598 Emna 0 r 9cwnaa 7 B 

34004 MUORliS(USA}(BO)(fimjireUdAndCi»ciitlcolonh#BobJ«*iB497 MfhyB 


MEDLER kUUDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £4^00 added 
lm 3f 101yds Penalty Value £3,677 

4- JHSCT [USA) (423) (9)elh Mohannw4 J GDsisn499 6Had2 

S22 MVESOMEWEUS04) (QbedenSUfi HCEd3812 KMsaB 

OO MBGGSRini(71)(FWBrtBdWjBnK3812 MWMtS- 

— Mfiteyl 
ICMkoosB 

AHEka 

M Rtets 4 


4.15 


5 OEMUSROUBMgBA)(15){KNsaJMIAsAtana3813. 
55 CUn»G0JEiqp0}(AJIUieid4CBRan3812 — 


0042- 6MML(227MG>yC0ul)lEusBce39fi 

QUC60 IWflTSEWBlERE(lG[D)(Deanb«*lf Kfery498 

66610- !B)ADIHM(290)niCMsMii^lto«|CUray792 

0302 NICKBt(G) (NDOdtaRaong) WJaw3B 11 

600051 MRMERA(J9)(CDJ{GedltlNb^ MQupnan7811 
64X500 HOPeU.BB(B)(CO)(DCP***)PHwfcg8Sa 
50004 HrPEBraBir(lflfflWw*dBhOGl£«s384_ 

00220 MEZ2DAM03 02) OTCTRAyrelk 14^562 

-00030 PUSH A VBdURE (M) (WJIPr Bar* SB 0*0159*10*381 
OQ6O05 SHBM00D»9*sWeaeli±ba«#Khay4 710 
-2* — — J 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 323-44 BBU>MpeieneM>NimdNl«randMJavB387 
BBI1IC : 9-4 Aiiii uiii W iRl. U-4 M ate. 82-late. 74. Ellies. 1S-2 Paste Ctea.»-li» 
dfiEfle las ewe» 3 E12 Ra Edday *9 Mr (HCsc* ten W 5 ran 


0530 MVBWM(RQ<9rDteMdJftnhaK3B12. 


04 HMBEMUSX) (m EfcafenNMdtedJ &adsn 3812- 


EBF SCROBY SANDS MAB)EN STAKES (CLASS D) £4y550 
added 2VD 5f 43yds Penalty Vafaie £3^51 

22 OffOF9UIBt(24)(BF)(ae-adIte«VenutiWjK90 HMtS 

86 HMMHU.lADPO)aJten9awtori)PitMR«90 

0 MMm(M)(HamcbnX(MNskrtfC9gB&ad90 

00 TIHHJROre B) (WE air) 9r M PrsscnB 9 0 

6 BABMSM (32) Raced Manors) C Mar 6 9 

ESCUDO (Sheih Udanmed) 1 Gcsden 8 9 . 


JMEddwy2 

RMs7 

_9DdEdd4 
_M Retell 
SMI 


JPttEteyS 
— £Cartsr5 


lFtoacftf3>I2 

IMte(D43 


iteiwiiaigc7tfr0tLrftBfBndtemMgcShOTBOd te8*x __ _ _ 

BEnM6C 1X-2 4> l ss l A rtlwft y, 91 Pte sra, 74- ^pa ... • 

13.1 trays M »w. FaaDawoa, 14-1 E-HsB, IMMm. M sawte. Bai to**, O-t tdbos 
1398: Gfymash R»er 5 8 7 Dean Mdteown 114 (G ® 5 •* 

If sr bull a. who Is in tualto Rock Dty. won a four-nmner race owr come ana idsdnce IS 
deys arm, defeating martmt teader Used Account a len^h and a cprarter tKrttewa ga- 
t«K 22b OnefcJdJng SawCaraon'saEowanca) and wfl find thfetau tfiefc tf a5b hyterm arX- 
MESJORMUIO wbs ureutfed ty thB cut In the fiwnJ when wptacod to eva-tengpi wfr 
ner Marta Cawo at Newmarket last ttms but had run wfljn bie tup ptacadng darts - fbv 
nNng a tenedvancL^quam n rawriy b ehtnd ftte ^ 

a tenath to Satev Ana here. The selecdonsoabigpod farm atoml tree t»ne last yaw, win-. 

rt^Ste^rts at (Atosttf and at 

thahanOBdf good 71b«abner Jo Hunnam. who had partnered h im b»hte last yneo*m& 

WM Palm ran thbd to tfw much-bnprwed Fadt Alone ^ ^ 

fore teal and gpts this kxiffr tnp. He was « «SrSmifcdSi^ 

days mo. Nk*er races off the same radng as when finlshne second® senonta 

BnU^last Mteonesday and, hewing 

res a soon record «er the ywm but hasn't won stnea January- 

unptacsd m bofh turf oubngs this term. coiacomr mqzokamk 

ELIZABETH SMPSON SELLING STAKES (CLASS G) £$000 


AM ffTQ * W b m i 9 kiok»Mtttsrtrawin ni ngta"n.ThaaonidSa(«eraWeAsandhBlkbrolh- 
ar the useftd Madrane Dubois, was skiety away udian a 12-fen®h fifth (of suO ® Assured 
Gambia our an badeqimiB nde on ha introduction at Newmarket In May. Awesome Wefc 
was betel sewn lengths by the usefuntwee Cheera mar e rte and sh there no weeks 
afterwards and «ms a tengm-and-a-ha« second to mate leader Mumarfs In a fiekl of IB 
orer a mle and a half at Upon. Je ae wr finished a fair fourth of 15 tt> Mount Row at Hay- 
dockln May aMaa year on Ns sir^e start so far. Deapha the long abtance. John GosCerTs 
US-bred bate the one Awesome WeOs has ® tar. JBeev Is out of e mare «dio scored ste 
Umn. Marasl, a saUemalB of Jesaur but In (afferent ownership, wH be saagiter Ear his 
sfr-teneth fourth to Meteor Strike a Bath two weeta agx tewe noa itt ran wed m take mmor 
honours behind Mraufiak here in October on the test of three attempts at ore but Ibtthed 
wel beaten on tes hamfic^j debut In Champ&ie Phnca’s race at Newnratot in Mqi on Ns 
return, a— tea was pieced biMsOroe runs last ram, the last when a good thud to Fas- 
cbatbtg Wytsu at Nu ubuJua n but has managad only fourth In both attempts this term - 
« Kempton end Epsom. S s Mctmo: AWESOME WHLS 


0600 GPSTHOMH(MsKJCan0riBMadan89 

4 PRINCESS 01AM {Ms WLSoteiM R^an 3 9 

-Sdsdwed- 

KmNbfrAChf of SErer, 92 Emte.92 Rtete.8-lPlbKsts DBM, l»NnyM, Opsy Meb. 
IM-Wtreps, 25-1 HsaM led 

1998: Bdwnssn Bouty 2 9 0 R litres 1-11 te (D Ite) rbsMi 14) 5 an 
FORM GUDE 

S«W Mott has shown a modcun of abwty non it he hae yet to reach a place after fiue 
■ORb and P« Eddeqr reams up asm the f*y far the fba bme. She does appear s need fur- 
ther, however, and this should 0) to BABANINA.who shaped vreb on her introduction when 
sixth of 33 behtnd Embassy at a pod Newmarket maiden 12 deys agr. She made most of 
the nmng untt two out and wll Impmue br the e^wdence. CMf Of tear has found ona 
loo 09od b> bod) hte racss - Orertua over Ac at Sandoen, where the thM mbs btr lertphs 
back, end Deeceebea whan odds-on owr m at Newcastle (heavy). With Sir Mark Prescott’s 
team bi such 0iod nick. IVdrope coukl pose a threaL The Abac coR has run isipiaeed si 
both moat but was do** May bam times and M process. John Gosden's Eeewdo. a daugi- 
terofbufbm Ridge, can ateo figure. SetoeBoK 8ABANMA 


3761 BELTON MADEN HANDICAP (CLASS D) £4^00 added 

lm Of PmMttv VahM f&iUin 


O JE bLUAUCin asnroun 

|Z ^PJ added 2Y0 7f Penalty Value £2,406 


3^5 

1 43-12 

2 12340- 

3 28306 

4 20040 

5 22-560 

6 91-42 

7 332-5 

8 385-11 

9 -06565 
ID 442106 
11 iwnw 


NORTH WUSHAM HANDICAP (CLASS C) £3£25 added 3YD 
6f Penalty Value £5,495 

ELNMMI (ISA) (34) g>) (HBmdm A MaMnni J Dump 9 7 RMsS 

WNT FDR ROSE (14^ (For Seasons IhcbgLBlJV Some 8 33 CttOsrU 

SUAIEy8ICACtemnbDCcd8)MCremin832 AEtey(7)8 

CWU (S2) (D) (Ms Joan AnO R Boss 8 11 KMka7 

M00NSRn(USA)(7E)(BBmG«nUbmndGM«Bll- 

RBUSETOU)SE(96)W W)0CSmtMJBS3«8 7 

HOKSAT (U} m QtNxUdfi j Qxden 8 7. 


Lin Gf Penalty Value £3,900 
26430 Nome CREST fZ7) (The Gent DeradP Heoh 3010- 
OG3B5 MU WK (3g(hralfacingCBipery)JtMatBn498 

0004 C0HElSDiRD>MbVBein)Bm397 

545000 GHINmGADMML(19(ShMdiMsabnAlinedNMaDtCWai497_8DuMMd5 

40545 AZTEC HTB? (USA) P8) (R Mereddfi C Man 4 8 10 it Marts IB 

504330 ACBaU8IWUB(14CGeovN>tKf<6MCMprai6710 SCami(r)2 

>6 


JHI 


ra 4 

a 3 B 
S6B 


ttrenre ae^t: 10D. hue fiemacRD wel^C Acptws Ourab 7st 6 Rl 

BBBNR: 3J. Cubic, 7-2 DaMlnaia, NreNc Crest. 1)W Aztec Oyer, S-J Qmb( AdboM. 14-1 


— Mitts IB 
_RCeebmse4 


rDHCMBMi(tt)m9fRMesdnteSrMAesooa87- 

BMTESQtBM(33)(Pt ( MB)pwmMOBmn85. 


-P*4BMeiy3 
— SMHdR 


1 SBK»H0B®rtel»«*S¥>b8PSkr811. 

2 000 SMRmitt»(94Pm»*WR^|«Ci 

3 286 BBRRttAIttlttttEWIMJHsiteMi^nBSafl- 


2 
7V 

-RHrensb(3)5 


MMCHCBUSADet C12) dA MbMbub A Matauit BNmtuyS 5 

MXn , rMMNCl4m(D»ilur))Kkxy82 

BETTRIfc T-a Bate 68 Radag ttd, JM Itrech Cresadre, 7-1 b«nr Dera, AM 

-,T^"T d. ~T * 1 — m iTTT- ** - ‘ 

199& S)*a Psradse 3 9 1 B Dcyto 5-2 (C Bator) ten (4) 8 tsn 


Plfes*yB2 
I Stacks 


JttsflnOaysrfflAO 

■ To late. 


1998: BoH Clesae 3 9 8 PM Etbtay 04 tar {J Ourtopt ten (6) 7 on 
FORM GUDE 

A week finale this and DAUNHM8E can open her accoten m the flret-une bbnkere. John 
Wharnrits runner ran har best race liom tour races ate season when thud to Ancient Quest 
end Yet Again at Newmate last month and Karen Fallon, who was on board that day. & 
back m the saddle here. Coble and Aztec Ffc*» are also in the headgear for the fnx nme. 
The former shaped wel when elpuh of 20 to Ookos m the Wood Drmxi Stakes but nasal 
shown much In three aOemps since. inckuAng whan tnoo m today’s trip at Un^efo. AB the 
same, he mi^R w«l provide most danger the Bme. Nordic crest ran wefi when thrd to 
Royal Castle a ftontsftact lest month and there were awn tees for him whan he was wefl 
beaten behind ft aw wes cn a Sattebury rtx irae- S a n c t ion : DAUVMNNIE 


HYPERION 

2jOO Northern Float 230 
330 Apacheo Rower 4 jOO 
430 Woodstock Wanderer 


GOING: Good to FVm. 

■ Lmtrhand cwwt, Iwcl with kmg auwlgbre and turns . 

■ Cottme on A, l lJ 3 fry Bh*r Sewem. Woreester (Fbtegw SU 

Suion lm. ADMISSION: MembB* SJ2^0; TauraeBa^UO: 
Cmn» SB (OAPa S2&0). CAR PARE flw. ttcnlc awMjML 
BUBprstm FIRST TIMBi Bid ItarTooM. HMdae PI— wtSMBl 
■7 1 , ili ,r Benefit (2.30); S ttet (vieond} (3-30)- 
tflNNERS IN TBS L4RT SEVEN DAI8 e None. , , 

LONG-DISTANCE RONfi gRagTsale^RidMi &») *■ *«” 

fry RfewLVBnewa from MBMdran. -tedite 


9 CRt*8ttOfRHLMctflagwHer8UO 

10 jp 606 HttOBi ROWER (13) H Ho* 8 110. 

-Ibdecbred- 

BETfteM ttirthmfteMnaa0aR.7-llM Ifock. DWattttara, 
16-1 Bttta, Soak RM &press, 26-lCwttfog Ree. 33-lott«S 

MJDDM61DN NOVICE HURDLE (GLASS D) 

£3£50 added 3m 

fVria BEOtAMDCAtlGECT MraVWWai»9ll4— J1 Wtew 

55C-P *cnCTIttlMPH(F10)MBad»ds61012 Btaley 

304-32 CYPRESS *¥BklEU3)HKV«ed 5 1012 A P McCoy 

OBU- IWI8B(5I)JNbMb 81D12 JOAttjr 

IW» StUDBfIBSOtrpS)MR80d^ 71012 — ILwowecoB 
;()3]SUHor4108 AIRonteV 


esa 


333-33 


0-33 a»iBa|H|jw»«i»B - i . i — " ' 

220 HASBK C0Y (33) MPIbnao 4 ID 8 tflMMNI 

8 BJWaWWGIttnlOlD? -Jsmeltt tttt g 

a Su fMAt PW* « 63 P»p Boren 11107 Ejte 

% mw FB*CWBE«H|WNttaii71O7~*EBttte0ra{l) 


UNCOIW MADSI HURDl£ (CLASS D| 
fcWJ £3^650 added 2m 4f _ 

mo: mi i ate na i OSiaa 5 U S Ifctaifftiitee (3) V 


5 m Me a» 7-1 Ore s rew . 10-1 AmacTtore*, 16-1 reeres 


BALLNA (6) J O'Shea 5 31 3 mm 

OTTOTOOIS (^A HCC<S5U5 — 

ft RW«iraa*MPia3jaATO5n5_teAc»ttrem 

pp-3 Bffl W e 5a 

MyS SOUTH WBTE04ESOTD'f«E5 ilS Wl 

^5 DK»WSI0(M(BJBllei^^2 — -—AP 

24M4- ^ 4 11 2 Rifo 

RJ323- TtyAaWFlriPPBte"* 112 - — 


10-1 Amtie TtfcBpfc, 16-1 1 

SHOULTON HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS D) 
£4950 added 2m 7T 110yds 

— tmswPRMHtwrto rj 


IP McCoy 


1 mil iBBaMmrwiiMMv 

\ RvaaWBUKlWIMaBLRtelOlllS-AllieMn 

I lu£ dwScadranoW) T I tef8_10ig-ARH^y» 

4 085-35 SM0H TOO (23) TO 1^180911)7 

7-4 Don Ik» Cnkre. *i 7 WeCA nrettgfi RJMl, 7-2 SadbTBo 


|o onl BREDON HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS D) 

£3^50 added 3m 

1 4F3Q2- SHRUBS (53) TO MRpe 6 12 0 ttOBoHRV 

2 1S15P- «R3mSUHHBftt2)TOLUa(re0BHal81113JllkBli 

3 223-11 OGKMR BRBGE (23) TO Ms S Jchnsn 7 11 8 — RJoteea 

4 00057’ RITANOOR (USA) (IB) P Chareet 5 10 9 A0MteB 

5 SOP-1 AflCffie note (lGJBJHHDW 7108 APMeOby 

B 20244» SOUMWSnWesmCDIttsVWadTlOO JIWttteH 
7 5013-3 PEKHH COURT (3 4) J OSare 6 10 0 fiMadtt— (R 

UHnmiN(MZlM.TRje«e0lBSafeaisnjfrrffteiAnMnGDijrt9a8h. 
BETONtta-l DentegBUdTO. ApatteeRpwer, 4-lSkteM, 5-lWetp 
,7-ltereCte, 131 Npprawr, 10-1 SBteMSprfotfL 

K1NGTON NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) 

£4)075 added 2m 4f 110yds 

1 3F-321 DttBM0M>«BUBa0RCU)TO<P) r| hmonJame811< 

-- JP McCoy 

2 53123 UnMULAFfROtettRTOMDIM«tnn7U4 

A 

3 P01-U0 AIPWE ttSTTOW-tiTBireB 110 jedred ttstrae (3) V 

4 /P21-U 0WteCWRCEP^MChjrchH91012 _»JBorel(7) 

5 53F3P RRM CLASS (D) 6 Ntbel 7 ID 12 RGasae 

6 41611- REE7 CADET (55) M F^SCID 12 CMteeV 

7 PSU-2S GQUWDKflip8)^}TGw3r71012_TJ»li*j998 

6 60P0F- 0UT1ERBGE (125) P Bara 7 ID 12 

9 1S23F JDWSIREBOVenTONMttniUlDU 8 

ID F3PU/ AffHJI(849)US«ppadl01012 — B 

u Q 06 PO rewsssao 1 (u)Sb«>i bid 12 . 

32 2122-2 SCDDMEOEfig TOW JWP^nB61012 JII 


13 12263 SBMA WR&ESS (34) (CD) T Forster 8 10 12 SWywt 

14 56W0 RBBDSQHttBHf(a|ABMtiw720CJttOlfefM(l] 

15 O014F WISBM OF RtfflJOM (ID) (D) P Bdwbi 9 IQ J3 _VJ Bsotc* 

16 /3P23 HAUMBtMl.(«9TO7MeGorem61012.JI«ttrewmB 

17 MK B5«0tt«SHWETOPBuren8107 RJeeasret 

-17dedreod- 

BEITMB:7-20iumradWKilK, 94 Ifetet Approach, 6-lHeet Ctet. 
7-1 Joan* Tbe BRfi 8-1 Bote Drren, 10-1 Scud IRrele, 12-1 ote» 


430 


CHAMPAGNE HAMNCAP HURDLE (CLASS 
F) £2,575 added 2nt 


1 23342- COMETS WISE (K0TO9 Mrs Stearns 9 120- 


IL2 


5500-1 BW FAB (39) U R BcSky 5 11 4. 
35404 HU1XE(tm(BITOMRlttn5112- 


-AfirRUnartoeTO 
Jl 


JhnxtB 



00(20 PERSMNIflSDC(l^TO0WMe5109- WIMn 

5 335-lfi COMmCIECnm([13MCDM)Mn|)en09 JIPHsCreB 

6 5853-f UMSFIY pan m Mate BID 1. 

7 11525- RAVSTS 8005T £28) (BF) G E Jones 6 ID 7 J< 

8 3211/ PUaMUMEMFttE(10n)mBG«71O4 Mr PGM 

9 00045 \WOOSIDaWWBBIfflS0P8oran51O3_BJcaBsm 

10 R6QB4- rtOtM (73) Mrs L level 7 100 DOMMtt* 

11 3043P OR0AVE(lflPChernhp61OO ADnatte 

12 OOlM BR«6CUPSEnm-l(79«B4100J9telftm>aV 

13 00000 GAUOPBM9IINS(U)BUne^n5100 ICtey 

-ISdedkred- 

Mr*un oet^E m Trie ftanolcap ndgss moo fta u*. Dr Itee9s 
JOfo. Btyt EtfiSS 99 9b. GflRXtC OwB 89 10Sh 
ZJ7MG: 4-1 IreyWlR llJCwtey» W*e, BerMr, 7-1 Mateo. Core- 
rerecka Creek. 8d Panten Myrte, Reread React, 1M. aOren 


RACING RESULTS 


AYR 

tier MftO SUAVE (SSarafotfi) 52:2- 
tdartm 4-7 tav; 3. Tramway 131.4 m 
4. 4. (Sr MaA 

ra m Dual Forecast: £1-60. Compeer 

wJSTsw S a««tt ^ «■!. M 
12 - 2 tor Morfone am - % £ ® 

Ptiiw y irtin Tdfefi* £3.00. 

C3 10. DP' £4&30. CSF: £4808. TricasC 

«4&S« 

Xfaedem M: 3. Atttoo l2-l.»N»3-i 

fw Doufie Oscm (5th). Nk, ^ iNJoteW. 

Makhsham). Tobe: £&.Ml 

£4.10. DP: £21.80. CSFJ £81-80. Tricast 

£629^7. Trio: £271.80. 


Candy. W«W9J- *** 
£7.60. DP. £300. CSR £1363. 

42SC 1. ESHWALP WSJ 1-7 ft* £J D«»- 
bteShrep 7-1: 3. h ^eli ftwutth aBd-Sn 
16.3^0 «J«op. 

ci.10, £Laa dr „ 

44fcL W MUnA HP IK Parley) 4-1 ,^ 
»teS|iMls7-4|tt:3.IRtt«»«»®i 
SMI. a. (S Kettew^, 

£430; 0.60, £U0l £220. Cf:£330.CSF; 
£11.01. Trteast £38 .75. 

Pteapot £590.80. 

«e dm«i & £190.61. 


Ptace 6s £73056- 1 

SOUTHWELL 
a. PTOWO £»m 

KJSSfiwtVSSKS 

oSftrecBGC £340a Computer Strait 


(oecast £34«. Tlteasc £10X35. Ttte 
£3050. 

aok LparanE8OnciCifM70) z-z 
2. Nttattlk NwM-l; 3. Tmrafch 16-1. 
9 taa. 9-4 fat Esperai (4th). %. 11- W &lt- 
taJn. Newmarftet). Totte 15-90: *2-10. 
ELM. C2J00. DP- £23-60. CSF: £2324. T*c 
£122.40. 

asos l. myimmmi. (6 WlieU) 3-fc 2- >W- 
irat 11-8 0/ 3. Phoawtt Prince* 10-1. 
S no. 2. 4. (Sfr Mark fttseoa. Itemrtrt. 
Wm £230; £L5d £U0. £2ltt OF: £3.10 

CSF: £7.17. 

4.00: 1_ ICY GUEST (D HcEand) 7-1; 2. 
Kapler star 12-1; *- Jtaaras lady 33 -l 

11 rai. 5-2 fou RsoptelRratt.4.nk.JP frfofon, 

Ofjraume Uasey). Tote ^0. 

£2J0. £8 l 50 l DR £ 5a«7. CSF: £8807. m- 
case £2v*6L25l Wo: £333-40. 

4J0c 3. DOOttANDS DttRKICH BtenTo- 


kM 6-U S. Una's ttft 7-2; 3. Reck Ram 
The Sen 6-5 fov. 7 new 14, 1%. [N ToMer, 
Mahon). Tote £930: £280. £2.10. OF; 
£7.70. CSF: £25.64. 

&00: 1. ZAM DANCER IF Lynch) UXX30 
ton; 2. Hut To F* 9-1; 3. See Y» Matte 
7-1; 4. leend Or Ara(M 20-1. IS re& Vs 
Th DMcnofeTNiaO. Thte £4.40; £1^0. 
£2.60, £L80. £5.10. DR £58.70. CSR 
£3L7T.' WeaaC £109.74. Wa £12680. 
naeopot £23140. Qwacfoot £57^10. 
Plan B: £26885. PtoCO S £23082. 

BEVERLEY 

ORSel. HQH CARRY (C LtehBJ 5-1; 2. 
Qah Master 1S-2; 1 Fjgewta 9-2. 15 mi. 
2-llar Pamfless &hl 1% 5. UBartfiXTste 
£5-90; £2.00. £210, £180 Oft £6680. 
CSF! £4434. TriK £127.70. 

785:1. IBD A HMTO 0 wrauen 64 tec 


2 CMctree 7-2 2 Winsome Qaocge 11- 

2 8 n. Vh, 5. (M Johnson). Tote: £2.60; 
fJ M , £120. £140. OF: £270. CSF: 
£&9i. Trxc £9.20. NR: Rowr O'Canrta. 

WMDSOR 

&20; 1. NOTHING DOING (KFSton) 6-1; 
2 Sapphire Son 14-fc 3. Vereaiea Fran- 
co8-L 15 ran. 5-1 tov Shabanst. 'A. 3, (W 
MwscnJ- thte £530; £180. £ES0. £2.70. 
Dft £41-10- CSF: £74.16 Tncasc £6 1 9 33. 
Trio: £39130. 

650: L aOlDW STRATEGY (R MupWS) 
114 far, 2 BoondTo P laa ea 12-1; 3. IM- 
Ich Refrain 12-1 20 ran. SK-ltl. 1 IR Hon- 
non). Tpte £3-60: £180. £3.TQ, £4.60. Dft 
£1650. CSR £30.61. Trer. £134.70. 
7^0: L WBWIG SIWE (K Falcn) 94 

lav: 2 . fttrar DoMWi 20 - 1 : 2 Borete 
Companion 11-4. 10 ran. l'A. IV- £E Dw>- 


fop). Tote: £3.10; £166 £240. £160. DP: 

CSF: £5086 Treasc £129.16 Tno- 
£12.00. NR: Fral Chance. 

flTbe Derby form was turned up- 
side down yesterday as Crystal 
Hearted sprang a surprise in tiie 
0X000 Scottish Classic at Ayr. 
Sent off the 8-1 ouuider-of-three 
for the Group Three contest, he 
shotved tremendous spirit to make 
all the r unning and prevail by a 
neck. Tbny McGlone bad cleverly 
dictated the pace oo the colt and 
kept something up his sleeve for 
tbe closing stages. Fahris. the 3-6 
favourite, mounted a strong dial- 


Singspiel benefits 
from jockey switch 


JOHN COBB 


Although only eight horses 
were declared yesterday for 
Saturday's King George VI & 
Queen Elizabeth Stakes, that 
number was sufficient to create 
a dearth of jockeys deemed 
worthy of a mount in Britain's 
premier all-aged event. 

Tbe chief sufferer of the 
shortage was Shantou, or rather 
the punters who had latched on 
to the coh since Frankie Det- 
tori was announced as his part- 
ner. Last year's St Lcger winner 
does his best only when Dettori 
is on his back, so it is rather 
galling for his followers to find 
that Dettori has been switched 
to Sheikh Mohammed's other 
representative, Singspiel. be- 
cause Olivier Pfcslier will be un- 
able to take that ride due to 
commitments for Daniel Wdd- 
enstein in France. 

Shantou, whose price had 
contracted to 12-1 over the 
weekend, was thus pushed out 
to 15-1 by Ladbrokes, while 
Singspiel was cut from 9-4 to 
15-8 by William HflL 

The sheikh's radng manag- 
er, Anthony Stroud, explained: 


“In the light of not getting 
Olivier Peslier. Frankie Dettori 
will ride Singspiel. We are look- 
ing at (he alternatives for Shan- 
tou. We want to explore every 
option and there may not be a 
decision until Thursday. 

“Singspiel worked satisfac- 
torily over the weekend, al- 
though the papers seem in have 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: March Crusader 
(Yarmouth 3.45) 

NB: Escudo 
(Yarmouth 4.15) 

gone overboard about it. He 
should run a very good race but 
you mustn't underestimate He- 
lissio and it will be very lough.” 

With his stablc-jockey. Rich- 
ard Quinn, injured Paul Cole is 
searching for a rider for Strate- 
gic Choke, unplaced in two out- 
ings abroad this term. “We 
probably won’t know about a 
jockey for a couple of days,” the 
trainer said. “Strategic Choice 
is fine hut he has no chance of 
winning, he has the chance of 
a place at best. He was going to 
go to Germany but the owner 
doesn't want to go there.’’ 
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Home (Traoren 


n 

HaBraie (E Uioucheffr) 

64 

64 

13-8 

64 

SJrfisrtei (M Sreuie) 

74 

1S8 

21 

94 

PteMkel iM Srawei 

4-1 

4-1 

7-2 

4-1 

(OraSSaber MB (Mrs J Cedn 

14-1 

14-1 

14-1 

14-1 


warn 


11-1 

14-1 

STuuttou (J Gosdeni 

18-1 

14-1 

18-1 

14-1 


14 1 

16-1 

18-1 

16-1 

State*: Choice (P Cotei 

33-1 

33-1 

40-1 

40-1 

|| Each-way a fifth ttte odds, places 1. 2 

3 (Ascot. Sdtunfoyi 



II Go Wen Mile Handicap am) II 


Coni WBanitB Ledbrahn 

Tote 

Gold S| «te (M Stout e/Bstl 310) 

8-1 

6-1 

S-l 

9:1 

, (A 

12-1 

12-2 

12-1 

12-1 

One Court (l CumanUBstliBi) 

12-1 

14-1 

12il 

14-1 


14-1 

12-1 

14-1 

14-1 


18-1 

12-1 

10-1 

14-1 

Cadtmu Jrvst (E ttr*«ySs# J iu>) 

Rod Rotate (R AMhursUSslUHy. 

18-1 

14-1 

14 1 

14-1 

_1B4 

i ■- 1 i ; ' i' ■cii'rrr- iiv-^* 

1 I," 11 ") 

16 1 

14-1 

16-1 

20-1 


161 

20-1 

20-1 

20-1 

1 '■ 

20-1 

16-1 

16-1 

20-1 

ttterei (M Ptescmv7st7lb) 

16-1 

16-1 

20-1 

20-1 

Cosmic Prince (M Jams-SstJib) . 

25-1 

__J61 

20-1 

_20_1 

Gonanms Utani tP ureet/Sg-lUi) 

.264. 

25-1 

25-1 

20-1 

25-1 

Each-way a quarter wMs. plws J. 

. 3. 4 iGootMooO. Thursday. 3J JUyt |j 


|( Stewards’ Cup Handicap (6f) If 

Hon* fTramerewimi 

Corel wrehra HP Laterokoa 

Tote 

Danettoa (N CatematiSalOto) 

4-1 

5-1 

5-1 

8-1 

Borate BUTT (T D Bamn*KtlCBbi 

11-1 

10-1 



Mv Bert ViilwWire (V Soano-fttSlM 

Ctare Ctaief U Mnofo/7sU1ft)i 

34-1 

16-1 

18-1 

18-1 


18-1 

18-1 

14-1 

12 1 


18-1 

14-1 

14 1 

16-1 

Yortdo GoofS IL CumantsartM 

18-1 

16-1 

14-1 

16-1 


20-1 

20-1 

16; 1 

1G-1 


20-1 

14-1 

IB-1 

lt'-l 

MBOstaw U L £vre«st9ib) 

20-1 

20-1 

20-1 

20-1 

'1 Tuattiewead Rhte (B MeenaivSsrap) (JtsWM 

20-1 

20-l_ 

16-1 


2S4 

70-1 

20-1 

20-1 

Sir Jom IP Muntf\7sru®' 

25-1 

_J fcl 

20-1 

.20-.1 

if Tadeo ru JowmongsWlDt 20-1 

254 

TCI 

Wl 

Tmaer lE Dun»aBal<»! 

Ml 

25-1 

20-1 _ 

20-.1 

ToThoRooY (PHams.'»sr5*» 

25-1 

254 

25-1 

16;1 

Kkre or Pen <N UtumdmTMSin 

33-1 

25-1. 

70-1 

J5-1 

| facn-wn) a quoncfihe oO&. ofeces 1.2. 3. 4. (GoodwcoO. Safijrcjv. 2Au&tti || 
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lengc but was unable in musler the 
extra required tu gel past Ben Top 
had moved up menacingly on the 
far side but did not appear to find 
a great deal and was three parts of 
a length further hack in IhiitL Crys- 
tal Hearted was unplaced. 30 
lengths behind the Fahris in tbe 
Derby. But Michael Poland, whose 
wife, Carolyn, owns the colt, said: 
"We've always had a lot of faith in 
this hoist. He wasn't right in the 
Deri?}' and came hack after that 
and slept for a few days. When 
Tony pressed the button there 
was nothing there.” 
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Gooch gloried 
in the role of 
true Essex man 


G raham Gooch, the man 
who has given Methuse- 
lah a run for his money, 
is this week to play his last first- 
class game of cricket for his 
beloved Essex. After a quarter 
of a century and well over half 
a million miles on the road, it 
seems, to coin a favourite 
phrase of his. that the old boy, 
44 tomorrow, has finally “run 
out of petrol". 

The game, against Worces- 
tershire at Chelmsford, which 
slam tomorrow, will be Gooch's 
391st for the county. By the 
weekend, though, it will be no 
surprise if the whole of Essex is 
in mourning, for there can have 
been no greater servant in its his- 
tory. Since 1980, Gooch has 
bestridden the game like a 
colossus, performing deeds for 
county and country that neither 
Gower, nor Botham, nor even 
that other great county servant, 
Mike Catting, have been able to 
match. 

As the consummate team 
man, he was quite unable to give 
Test cricket the preferential 
treatment others do. To him, 
both were challenges he felt 
obliged to drive himself equal- 
ly hard to conquer. His 8,900 
Test runs (the most by an Eng- 
lishman) and almost 45,000 
first-class runs bear testimony to 
that and his extraordinarily 
consistent talent. 

Gooch is an intensely proud 
man. His creed - “I want to be 
the best. Not one of the rest" - 
was not just an idle boast, bur a 
lifelong code. With only one fifty 
this season, he clearly feels that 
his batting has begun to dip be- 
low his own towering standards 
and that the time has come to 
step aside for a younger man. 

The decision, however, de- 
spite a string of unsatisfactory 
scores, will not have been ah 
easy one. When Gooch's father 
Alf died late last year, the grief- 
stricken son promised to play 
another season in his honour. 
It will sadden him that, with 
Essex currently riding high in 
the Championship, he has not 
fulfilled that pledge. 

If anything meant more to 
Gooch than cricket then it was 
his family. Brought up in a coun- 
cil flat in Leytonstone. he was 
part of a family who epitomised 
the old East End with its un- 
questioning loyalties and tight- 
knit dosencss. These values later 
applied to Essex, who were es- 
sentially a big. squawldng mess 
of a family when he joined them 
in 1972 - albeit one where high 
jinx off the field belied the col- 
lective sense of purpose on iL 
It was in this environment 
that the painfully shy Gooch be- 

t an to find his feel, driving to 
omc games on a scooter. A 
burly man even then, he soon 



Derek Pringle looks at 
the career of England’s 
foremost Test runscorer 
who lifted his county out 
of cricketing obscurity 


thumped his way into England 
contention, finally make his 
debut at Edgbaston against 
Australia in 1975. 

The match, which England 
lost, was a disaster for the 
21 -year-old Gooch, and 
although many pointed out that 
Len Hutton also got a pair in 
his first Test, the experience se- 
verely dented his confidence and 
he was relieved to be dropped 
after the next Test at Lora's. 

Deflated, Gooch had to wait 
another three years before get- 
ting another chance. By then a 
certain David Gower had an- 
nounced his precocious talent to 
the world by striking his first ball 


His bravery in 
the face of the 
West Indies’ pace 
bowlers, who 
ruled the world 
in the 1980s, 
made him a 
deserving hero 


in Test cricket for four. Although 
it is one of life's imponderables, 
it is tempting to think that Eng- 
lish cricket might well have been 
even better served had Gower 
got the pair and Gooch thumped 
his first ball for four. 

Ironically, it was Gower's sack- 
ing as England captain after los- 
ing the Ashes in 1989 and the 
subsequent re-insiatement of 
Gooch, that provided the spur for 
his Test career. Only weeks ear- 
lier, his technical frailties against 
Teny Alderman's outswing had 
caused serious doubt over hslfest 
future. 


He had been captain the 
previous winter, but due to his 
and several other players' con- 
nections with South Africa (he 
was due to take up a contract 
with Western Province), the 
tour to India had been cancelled 
by Indira Gandhi beiseif. 

Although. Gooch bad never 
craved captaincy of any kind, he 
set about it with the zeal of those 
bom again, trying to build an 
England team in his own image. 
Since the rebel tour of South 
Africa in 1982, Gooch had, as a 
way of doing penance for his 
three-year ban, begun to prac- 
tice arid train far harder than his 
considerable talent required. So 
hard that his evening meal, par- 
ticularly if it went on after 
8.30pm, would often double as 
a pillow. Not unreasonably, he 
expected those under him to 
follow suit 

Indeed, nothing baffled Gooch 
more over the years than players 
who did not snare his work eth- 
ic. But if the overkill made him 
feel better, it did not always sit 
well with the likes of Gower and 
Botham. He was a stickler for 
protocol, too, and he once sent 
back a bonk of wine that the wait- 
er had not opened in foot of him. 

Of course, what should have 
been cleared up quickly by two 
grown men escalated, with Gow- 
er’s casual insouciance subvert- 
ing Gooch’s puritan standards. 
It all came to a head on the 
1990-91 tour of Australia when 
Goner buzzed a match in a Tiger 
Moth, an act later canonisedby 
dilettantes everywhere, espe- 
cially those in the MCC who 
even went as for to demand the 
left-hander be included on the 
1992-93 tour to India. 

Actually Gooch is far from be- 
ing the miserable killjoy many 
believe and it may interest Gow- 
er fans to know that he and I 
once went ballooning over the 
Peak District before the start of 



Gooch prepares to announce the mid of his Test career after defeat in Australia in 
1995, and (right) as a young player Photographs: David Ashdown and David White 


a county game against Der- 
byshire. If it does not sound all 
that exciting, the landing made 
in a 15 knot tailwind certainly got 
the adrenaline pumping. 

Inability to defuse Gower's 
intractability was, as Gooch 
later admitted, probably his 
greatest failing in his 34 Tests as 
England captain, a number 
headed only by Peter May and 
Michael Atherton. 

He may be right, for al- 
though he was tactically sound 
and ted his troops from the front 
- a modus operandi winningly 
portrayed by his unbeaten 154 
against the West Indies at 
Headingley - he was rarely any 
good at administering a bol- 
locking. Instead, he would let 


things smoulder half-said, pre- 
ferring to save confrontations 
for his opponents in the middle. 

A punishing batsman, he was 
peerless when the fast bowlers 
gpt the ball above the pads. His 
braveiy in the face of barrages by 
the West Indian pacemen who 
ruled the world m die 1980s, 
made him a deserving hero and 
few have come close to rivalling 
his record against them in that 
period. 

His weakness, for such a cum- 
bersome looking man, was not 
against spin, which he slaugh- 
tered. but against medium- 
pacers who could make the ball 
leave him. By using a heavy bat, 
he would often be drawn into the 
shot early, so that any subsequent 


movement by the ball had to be 
countered by eye alone. It was 
not always successful and it 
remained the one problem area 
he never really surmounted. 

Along with the rest of Essex 
in the 1980s, he was a devout ad-' 
mirer of Margaret Thatcher. Al- 
though Essex man is a 
much-hyped stereotype, it is cme 
that can be readily applied to 
Gooch in the context of Thatch- 
er’s Britain. After all, only in Es- 
sex could a man begin his career 
riding a scooter and finish it 
driving a Lexus. 

By retiring, Gooch wflLnot.be 
severing his contacts with the 
game. Already a selector, he is 
to manage this winter's England 
A tour to Kenya and Sri Lanka 


Leytonstone to Lord’s: From a ’pair’ on his Test debut to 333 against India 


1953: Bom 23 July, Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 

1973: First-class debut for 
Essex. 

1975: Test debut for Eng- 
land: out far a “pair" against 
Australia at Edgbaston. 
1979: Switched from mid- 
dle-order batsman to open- 
er as Essex won first major 
honours, the County Cham- 


pionship and Benson and 
Hedges Cup. One of Wisden's 
five cricketers of the year. 
1981: Captained England 
rebel tour to South Africa - 
three-year Test ban. 

1982: Hit B&H Cup record 
score of 198no against 
Sussex at Hove. 

1984: Sunday League record 
176 for Essex at Southend 


(broken two days aga by 
Surrey’s Alistair Brawn). 
1985: Returned to Test 
cricket against Australia. 
1986: Appointed Essex cap- 
taln and won County Cham- 
pionship in his first season. 
1988: Relinquished Essex 
captaincy but fed EngandfOr 
first time in flf&i Test against 
the west Indies at the Oval. 


1989: Took overtire Essex 
captaincy for a second time. 
1990: Hit his higwst Test 
score of 333 against India at 
Lad's and centuy In second 
innings lor Test record ag- 
gregate of 456. First player 
to score 1,000 runs in Tests 
during an Errgish summer: 
1991: Guided Essex to fifth 
ChamplonsNp; received QBE 


1992: Essex retained the 
Championship. ' 

1993: Resigned as Engand 
captain after fourth Test 
against Australia at Head- 
ingay, his 34th (n charga. 
1994: 100th hundred- 
agalnst Cambridge Univer- 
sity at Fenners. 

1995: Retted from Tests with 
record 118 caps as highest 


run-scorer for England with 
8300. Hit 20 centuries and 
aweregjad 42258. Stood Ojmv 
as Essex captain. ..: 
1996: Appointed England 
selector. 

1997: Retires as player. 
Chosen to manage A tour to 
Kenya and Sri Lanka. 
Runs: 40,859. 

Centuries: 113. 


with Gattiog. If it goes well, rt can 
only be a matter of time before 
a more permanent job within the 
England set-up comes his way. 

In bis time Gooch has 
achieved as much as can be 
done in the English game and it 
is doubtful that anyone in the 
future wffl be able to boast his 
tally of 118 Test caps, six Coun- 
ty Championships, three Sunday 
Leagues, as well as winner’s 
medals from both knockout cups. 

Nevertheless, it has been a 
popular claim tty those that 
have failed to win much that Es- 
sex have been a lucky county. In 
that they had the loyaL, unstint- 
ing service of Graham Gooch, 
they are undoubtedly right, and 
it would be no exaggeration to 
say that his mighty bat oversaw 
and inspired the greatest peri- 
od in the county’s history. Few 
can surely wish for a better tes- 
timonial than thaL 


Gatting 
gets in 
the way 
of Warne 

Middlesex 305 and 201-6 
Australia 432-7dec 
Match drawn 


Shane Warne pul the frighten- 
erson Middlesex at Lord's yes- 
terday, but Mike Gatting 
steadied the jangling nerves to 
deny Australia a victory before 
the Headingley Test. 

As an England selector, Gat- 
ling served his club and coun- 
try nobly for 127 minutes and 
86 balls after Wame had spun 
out the Middlesex openers. 

Paul Weekes and Jason POoley, 
with bis second and seventh dc- . 
liveries. 

Five overs later. Australia's 
leg-break wizard turned a ball 
sharply out of the rough to hove 
Mark Ramprakash taken be- 
hind by Ian Hcaly. When the 
precocious Owais Shah went 
Ibw first ball to Mike Kasprow- 
iez, Middlesex were 72 for 4, still 
55 behind with more than two 
hours of the match remaining. 

Weekes (28) struck back a re- 
turn catch in Wame's first over 
and Ftootev (20) was bamboozled 
and bowled in his next But Gat- 
ling entered, spirits in good or- ’ 
der after his first-innings 85, and 
settled m to drive and sweep his 
way to 47, adding 84 with Kei- 
th Brown at a run a minute. 

Their haste was tactically 
sound as every run Middlesex 
scored pushed victory ftirther 
beyond Australia. Gatting even- 
tually departed lbw to Steve 
Waugh, and Keith Dutch was 
bowled tty brother Mark, but 
Brown (48 not out in \ L6 min- 
utes) saw Middlesex to safety at 
201 for 6. helped by some be‘efy 
blows from Richard Johnson 
(27 not out). 

Earlier, Mark Waugh mo- 
tored on from his overnight 100 
to 142 not out, striking some 
spectacular shots off Dutch's off 
spin. He planted three sixes in 
the mid-wicket area in a form- 
building stay of 209 minutes and 
203 balls (four sixes. 18 fours). 

Warne struck 39 in a stand of 
89 with Whugh before the Aus- 
tralian captain, Marie Taylor, de- 
clined the chance of any ftirther 
batting practice before Head- 
ingley and declared at 432 for 
7, following the addition of 81 
in 17 overs and 77 minutes. 

MDOLESEX - ftnl tarings 305 fill W Ganng 
85. M R Ramprakash 76; CD Mc&atn a-61'. 
AUSTRALIA - HrM bwitntf* 
lOwerkfljit: 351 far 61. 

M E W*j0t non out -J42 

SftU&macPmtevpOuico 39 

Extras lt£- IblO. wL ittlCn .23 

Total (far 7 dec, 116 overs) .432 

Fen (conW): 7 -ASS. 

DU not dec I N G*ko*. G D McGWfl. M S 
KaspmA 

Booting Fraser 29-6-115-0; Boairuna 17-1- 
571; JuimkJn 17-2-63-1: Iufw« 38-&-106-2; 

Dutch 15-3-79 i 
MDDLE5DC - Second brtngt 

P N Wtoeneo c & b vramo -...-IS 

J c Pootey a Wjme .... — ...20 

■M R Ramorekasft c Hcaly b Warne — 16 

MWGaronglwr 0 S .47 

O A Shah few b KaapRUEE ... JD 

th R Bream not out 48 

KPOulcnOMEWaupi 4 

R L Johnson not out - 

Extras iW. 05, itfGl 11 

Tots) ffcrB. 89 mwn rt— 2 01 

Ftdfc 1-4$, 2-50. 3-71, *-72. 5-156. 6-163. 

DM Not MAflCFiiMer. PC R Tutor*. TF Boom- - 

ten 

Boutins: McGrath U-3-37-Q GtiMW 13-6-33-0: 

Warns 16-J-S&-3; VuepfCMCz 9-1-10-1.- V E 
Wau0i 7-1-37-1; SHWai^i 5-2-13-1: Bfett Ul- 
8-0. 

Umpires: A A Jonas ana A G T WntMntt. 


Leonard worth his 
place in Open history 


At school in Dallas. Justin 
Leonard wrote essays on Jack 
Nickluus and Arnold Palmer. 
How the young Leonard fared 
in his history classes is not 
recorded, but ii was probably 
one of his stronger subjects. 
Now he is a pan of the history 
of the oldest and grandest 
championship in golf as winner 
or the 126th Open. 

In doing so he rallied from 
five strokes behind to heal Jes- 
per Pamcvik and Dairen Clarice 
by three strokes. Not since Jim 
Barnes in 1925 had a champi- 
on overcome such a deficit go- 
ing into the final round. 
Statistically, his closing 65 
equalled those rounds by Tom 
Watson at Tumbeny in 1977 and 
Scve Ballesteros at Royal 
Lylhtun 1 1 years later, and was 
one outside Greg Norman's 64 
at Royal St George's four years 
ago. ' 

As a performance, ii com- 
pares favourably with those 
other daring raids on the silver 
darct jug. Leonard's place in 
history is assured, alongside 
Ben Hogan. Byron Nelson, Lee 
Trevino, Ben Crenshaw and 
Tom Kite from the Lone SLar 
state. Windy conditions not be- 
ing unusual in Texas, he plays 
with an old fashioned flat back- 
swing. "I would love to play golf 
• in a tie and pull out some hick- 
ory shafts and get a raashie 
niblick," he said. "But 1 don't 
think my equipment company 
makes those clubs." 

Yesterday, after the 25-year- 
old American had boarded a 
dawn flight across the Atlantic, 
his victory was acclaimed by the 
Royal and Ancient. - While you 
have to feel sorry for Jcspcr 


Andy Farrell on the level-headed Texan 
golfer who tamed the course at Troon 


Pamcvik. I think Justin Leonard 
will be one of the stars of Lhc 
future," Peter Greenhough, 
chairman of the championship 
committee, said. 

“He is a very level-headed 
young man." "the secretary, 
Michael Bonallack, said. 
Leonard being nominated 
among Cosmopolitan's top 25 
most eligible bachelors may 
have turned some heads, but not 
his own. 

Leonard shares a flat in Dal- 
las with his sister where the beds 
have lobe made every morning. 
Brad Faxon joked that he prob- 
ably arranges his drawer into 
colours. This is true. 

Leonard is also a big fan of 
making lists. He became the 
fifth consecutive American win- 
ner at Troon after Palmer, Tom 
Weiskopf, Tom Watson and 
Mark Calcavecchio. He is the 
third American Open champi- 
on after John Daly in 1995 and 
Tom Lehman a year ago. And 
he is ihe third winner of a ma- 
jor under 30 this year after 
Tiger Woods. 21, at the Masters 
and Ernie Els, 27, at the US 
Open. 

Leonard won the US Ama- 
teur title in 1992, a year after 
Phil Mickelson and two years 
before Woods started his three- 
year reign. In 1993, he was the 
star-in-the-making of the US 
Walker Cup side that crushed 
Great Britain and Ireland- A 
year Liter he turned professional 
and earned his US lour card 
without having to go to the qual- 
ifying school. 


His first much-expected vic- 
tory did not come until a year 
ago, and another followed last 
mouth. It came shortly after he 
decided to switch from his per- 
simmon driver to the modern, 
big-headed metal scythes. He 
added 20 -yards off the tee, 
whereas before he had lagged 
more than 40 yards behind 
Woods in the driving averages. 

His temperament, though, 
was the key in a week when all 
the stars were meant to be on 
their games but could not cope 
with the test Troon presented. 
In the wind on Thursday, when 
the back nine averaged over 39, 
Leonard came home in level par 
35. This was despite the fact 
that, in the strict definition of 
being on the shortest cut of 
grass, be did not hit a green in 
regulation. 

“The guys with the strongest 
mental outlook were the ones 
that were going to do weft," 
Leonard, who will be in the US 
Ryder Cup team at Valderrama, 
said. “You have to stick patient 
and realise you are going to 
make bogeys. At the same time, 
you have to be able to recognise 
a good bounce. 1 always look 
forward to playing courses like 
this. I enjoy running the ball up 
and around the greens. It is such 
a challenge, because there are 
so many different options." 

When his achievement began 
to sink in during his speech at 
the prize-giving, he look his 
time. “I was thinking about my 
family," Leonard explained. “I 
was thinking about my parents 



Leonard: Strong mentally 


and my grandmother and my 
sister. And about Randy Smith, 
my coach, and the members at 
Royal Oaks in Dallas and how 
crazy the men's locker room 
would be! I hoped somebody 
has videotaped it for me. My 
club bill is going to be pretty big 
next month.'’ 

Woods, who finished 24th, 
may not have taken over golL 
but the twentyso me things are 
beginning to regain supremacy. 
Nick Faldo, who did not cele- 
brate either his 40th birthday on 
Friday nor victory on Sunday, 
and Greg Norman, who could 
not hole a putt worth the name, 
continued their disappointing 
run in majors this year. A gen- 
eration has moved on. The re- 
sult was vindication for the 
R&A, who decided to threw 
open the gates to all under-ISs, 
as long as they were accompa- 
nied by an adult. 

Of the 176,000 crowd for the 
week, around 28,000 were ju- 
niors, as opposed to the normal 
figure of around 12,000. “We are 
very pleased with the effect 
the juniors had,” Greenhough 
said. “Although you can’t say 
that their behaviour was total- 
ly immaculate, there were only 
one or two calls of ‘You’re the 
man’, but generally the specta- 
tors were a real credit to lhc 
game." He could say much the 
same of the champion. 


Pantani complains his 
way to second victory 


Cycling 


Yesterday: Stage 15 


ROBIN NICHOLL 
with the Tour de France 

Marco Pantani, a doubtful 
starter in the Tour deRrance yes- 
terday, ended the day without 
doubt the champion of the Alps. 
Forty-eight hours after con- 
quering the twisting CAJpe 
d’Huez climb, the Italian pro- 
duced another “David" perfor- 
mance to beat the Goliaths into 
another ski resort at Moraine. 

Yet Pantani hinted after suf- 
fering through Sunday's stage that 
he might pull out because he had 
respiratory trouble caused tty a 
sore throat and a stuffy nose. 

“1 had the legs on Sunday but 
ray problem was breathing," he 
said after finishing alone with 
lmin 17sec to spare. “I felt a lit- 
tle better today, especially as the 
race progressed.” 

Hb manager, Giuseppe Mar- 
tinclli, urged him to hang on. 
“He told me I had to make it 
to Paris and give a show of 
tenacity," Pantani said. “I be- 
lieve that I went to my limit on 
Sunday, especially on the Col de 
la Madeleine, but this second 
victory taught me that I should 
never give up." 

Pantani admits to being '‘a bit 
of a cornplainer", and on that fi- 
nal mountain, the Col deJoux 
Plane, he made quite a few com- 
plaints as be danced on the ped- 
als, widening the gap with eveiy 
pump of hisspindty lqp. He made 
the Tour leader, Jan Ullrich, his 
chief rival Richard Virenque and 
Bjarne Riis, last year’s winner, 
look pedestrian on the most 
difficult of six mountains on the 
208^km from CourcheveL 

» ©• 



Today: Stage 16 


Moralra to Fribourg 
181 km/1 12.22 mites 
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Not only did Pantani steal the 
day with ms attack in the last 15 
kilometres, he also dislodged 
Riis from third place overall, and 
is now 1:42 clear of die Dane. 
Ullrich remained unmoved in 
the yellow jersey with a cushion 
of 6:22 over Virenque, who is 193 
points dear of the German in the 
mountains category. Ullrich 
steadily shadowed Virenque, 
allowing him to force the pace, 
which also saw off Riis and 
others as they toiled over the 
Joux Plane mountain. 

Yesterday Pantani towered 
over his chief rivals but be 
knows that a place on Sunday’s 
podium in Paris, which third po- 
sition brings, has yet to be won. 
“Winning two stages k the most 
wonderful recognition I could 
have, but keeping third overall 
k not so sure, especially with Sat- 
urday's time trial" The 63km 
stage starts and finishes at Dis- 


neyland, but Pantani, a master 
in the mountains, will be hard- 
pressed to hold back the clock. 

Pantani has been dubbed Ele- 
faniino as his shaven head em- 

OPirauL Until he shaveJoff his 
small beard the Italian, with a 
gold ring in one ear. looked every 
inch a buccaneer on 'a bike. 

His career was in doubt two 
years ago when a collision with 
a car during a race shattered his 
left shin, and put him out of rac- 
ing for 16 months. Pantani's 
record for injury goes back to his 
and to un- 
a man ver- 
sus bike he took a tumble in Maty 
when a straying moggy caused 
havoc in the Giro dTtalia. 

A further example of that 
frailty came earlier yesterday. Be- 
fore the hard driving of the race 
favourites blew the field apart 
mice more, Laurent Jafobert, 



ranked world No 1 in road rac- 
ing, fired a final desperate salvo. 

He spent a lonely 80 kilo- 
metres trying to salvage some- 
thing from the lour which in the 
past has brought him two vic- 
tories in the points category and 
two days in the yellow jersey. 
But once he was overhauled at 
the summit of the Col de la 
Colombi&re, the Frenchman 
slid back into the obscurity of 
finishing more than 23 minutes 
behind Pantani. who hurtled 
into Moraine from a hair-rais- 
ing descent of eight kilometres. 

No one had chased Pantani, 
and Virenque admitted he had 
made a tactical error in believ- 
ing that Ullrich and Riis would 
have reeled in the Italian. 

TOUR DE FRANCE lfith stage (130 antes; 
Oa wth ure*toMcoioefcl.MPaiBrt<fyMEfl 
5hr 57 nun 16sec (aw spaed 22m ph); 2 R 
Wrenqua iFn FES +imm 17sec; 3 J UUnch 
fCtolta +H7;^ 4 a Zbag <Sw« MER + U50; 

5 F Casagande tlU SAE +1:59; 6 B Jutch 
(US) COF +1:59; 7 FEacamn ISP) KB. U59: 

8 B Rtts (Dan) TTL + 2M6; 9 JM Jlmer** fSpl 
BAN +2:37; ID 0 CamenMnd ISwW MAP 
+3:29-. 11 A Oteno (5p) BAN +3S29; 12 G 
Guennl flu PIT +3:29; 13 U BoRs (Ger) TEL 
+3:45; ii L ftou* (Ftl TVM +3:49; 16 M Be+ 
nan (Srt BAN +4K)2: 38 L Mattouas (Frt UJT 
+4:02; 2.7 R Cord U0 MER +4:08: 18 A 
Casern (Spl BAN +5:02; 19 PCtenteu- CFO 
CSO +5-1L aeta e ft fc 38 M Sctanan tog) 

roj me. 

Omrati fnfflnge: 1 UMch 76nr 58mm 
SOaoc 2 Virenque -t-firmn 22/tec: 3 M Pan- 
tart +10:13: 4 Rfc +11:55; 8 Escantn 
+1605; 8 0>ano +16:40; 7 Caserewvie 
+17:14; 8 Jimenez +2142; 9 Cent +2820; 
10 L Dutaia (SM) FES +29-.48. Selects* 
38 L Jafcttwrt (Frt ONC + 1-33:17: 67 Sctan- 
drt +2.11:22. Points; 1 E Zjbd iGert TEL 
288pts; 2 F Moncassin (Frt GAN 195: 3 J Hi- 
ilevens (Ned) TVM 16ft * Wlnefl 132: 5 
Virenque 129:8 M Iraercenl (ltd) MER 126; 
7 N Mlnal m BAT 121; 8 R MeEnen (Aus) 
RAB US; 9 F Sxrwn fffl GAN 106; 10 Rns. 
96. Mae of the nKxmtfifcis: 1 Vrenque 
517pG: 2 URrtch 324; 3 Casnande 250- A 
Pantani 242; S L Brocnant (Fi) FES 238; B 
Outaut 194; 7 P Hens (Frt FES 156; e ftfc 
139: 9 Escarun 125; 10 Jmenet Terant: 1 . 
Tatetam 231rr 45mm 4 Smc: 2 Mereauwe 
Uno +12AW niaec 3 Ftestma +21:51: « 
Baneae + 2&31; 5 turns +JL34.-07; 6 Mau 
+137:07; 7 Rafittarfc +204^8: S Lono 
+2^423: 9 Casino +3.06,16; 10 La Fran- 
calse Oes jeux +3JJL-0&. 
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Glaswegian hands raised the 
European Cup in May, as they 
did exactly 30 years earlier. If 
the moment failed to provoke 
joy or jealousy in the city it was 
because Paul Lambert was 
showing it to the followers of 
Borussia Dortmund rather 
than those of Celtic, Rangers 
or any other Scottish chib. 

The success enjoyed by 

Lambert, who was regarded as 

a useful but unremarkable 
midfielder during spells with St 
Mirren and Motherwell 
contrasted sharply with the 
performance of Scotland’s en- 
trants in the three Continental 
competitions. 

Rangers, for all their 
domestic dominance, carried 
into the Champions’ League ail 
the clout and cunning of a play- 
ground bully thrown in with 
Evander Holyfield. Drawn with 
an ailing Ajax and the French 
and Swiss champions, they 
mustered a solitary win amid 
five defeats. 

In the Uefa Cup, Celtic 
scraped past Slovakian oppo- 
sition but were outclassed by 
Hamburg. Aberdeen saw off 
Barry, though only by 6-4 over- 
all, as well as a Lith uania n out- 
fit, only to be embarrassed by 
Denmark’s Brondby. Hearts 
fell in the preliminary round of 
the Cup-Winners’ Cnp. 

This collective failure, which 
compounded mediocre results 
for most of the 19906, has 
resulted in Scotland's stan- 
dard bearers being lumped in 
with the representatives of 
Andorra and Azerbaijan, 
Luxembourg and Liechten- 
stein when the qualifying stages 
get underway tomorrow. 

Worse stilt, Rangers must 
for the first time win two pre- 
liminary ties, the second a tall 
order against Gothenburg, to 
reach the lucrative group phase 
of the Champions' League. 

Some view the situation as 


Once the scourge of Europe, teams 
from north of the border are this week 
having to pre-quaiify against sides from 
football's margins. PhB Shaw reports 


a realistic reflection of ihe sta- 
tus of dubs in a nation of four 
million. Yet the national team 
regularly expose such argu- 
ments as unduly pessimistic. 
Under the progressive steward- 
ship .of Cram Brown, they are 
again m with a strong chance 
of going to the Worid Cup 
Snals and lie 24th in Fife’s 
world rankings. 

History, too, shows that 
Scotland can do better. Apart 
from Celtic’s triumph in '67, 
Rangers took the Gup-Winners’ 
Cup five years later. Dundee, 
Dunfermline and Kilmarnock 
reached European semi-finals 
in the 1960s. Aberdeen 
overcame Real Madrid to lift 
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the Cup-Wmners’ Clip 15 yearc 
ago. since when Dundee 
United’s gallant failure in the 
Uefa Cup of ’87 has provided 
the only final appearance. 

Rangers’ sweet double over 
Leeds five years later is as dose 
as Scotland has come to dis- 
tinction in the interim. More- 
over, when the Ibrox side drew 
at Marseilles, where victory 
could well have put them in the 
final, 11 of the 13 players used 
by Waiter Smith were Scots. 

Well before then, though, a 
consensus had grown that 
there were simply not enough 
home-grown players of the 
requisite quality. When Celtic 
conquered Europe with a team 
of players all born within 30 
miles of Parkhead, there was an 
overflowing pool of natural 
talent 

Fbr various reasons - among 
them the proliferation of 
alternative leisure pursuits and 
the demise of the street games 
which fostered the skills of 
many a ball artist - it has 
steadily dried op. Some critics, 
ignoring the fact that country 
has done well at youth and 
Under-21 level, blame the 
Scottish FA. 

The greater responsibility 
surely lies with the clubs. 
Rangers, who could have been 
a shining example along the 
lines of Ajax, have placed no 
obvious emphasis on youth 
development Locked into a 
quick-fix mentality, whereby 
beating Celtic to the League 
was all that mattered, the nme- 
in-a-row champions have 
opted for buying ready-made 
fust-teamers. 

As a symbol of blinkered 



Success has been elusive for Scottish teams since Alex Ferguson^ (left) Aberdeen beat Real Madrid hi the 19133 Cup-Winners’ Cup Photograph: Ernpics 


attitudes, the training pitch 

over which Rangers laid tarmac 

to create extra parking space 
takes some beating. 

The set-up of the Scottish 
Premier Division also mili- 
tates against technical excel- 
lence. It is a source of 
frustration to Brown - who 
encourages an altogether more 
composed approach with Scot- 
land - that bis players often 
battle through three fiercely 
attritional games every eight 
days in the weeks leading up to 
a crucial international. 

Nor have changes in the 
European transfer system, 
pOst-Bo sm an, been conducive 
to progress. Lambert, for ex- 
ample. would have cost Celtic 
a seven-figure sum had they 


pursued their interest. Dort- 
mund, who acquired bis ser- 
vices free, could afford to 
gamble on him, as they did 
again last month with 
Aberdeen’s Scott Booth. 

The Continental drift has not 
been one-way. Wonyingfy for 
Brown. Rangers have recruited 
eight foreigners, including five 
from Italy. While fans may be 
playing Spot the Scot against 
Gotu in the Faroe Islands 
tomorrow, the influx is a 
belated acknowledgement that 
their club must become a 
major force in Europe to justify 
the massive outlay of the past 
decade. 

Significantly, Smith also has 
a new coach. Tommy Moller 
Nielsen. The son of the man 


who made Denmark Euro- 
pean champions, his task must 
be to introduce a less frenzied 
siyie. 

As the Catholics (albeit Ital- 
ian) were taking over Ibrox, 
Celtic were appointing a man- 
ager who once wore the 
Orange of King Billy's home- 
land. Wim Jansen should open 
with a win against the Cardiff 
part-timers. Inter CableTel, 
though the true test, as with 
Rangers, lies further ahead. 

Craig Brown welcomes the 
Old Firm's bold appointments. 
Sadly he is not alone in won- 
dering if anything wQi chance: 
whether a public steeped in ihe 
aggression and tribalism of 
Scottish football will stand for 
the “European'' way. 
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Leonard wants to 
leave Harlequins 


Rugby Union 


Jason Leonard could be on his 
way hack to his old dub Sara- 
cens. According to a report in 
yesterday’s London Evening 
Standard, the Harlequins prop 
has requested his release from 
the remaining two years of his 
contract. 

Leonard, 30. who returned 
early from the Lions tour to 
South Africa because of a leg 
injury that caused him to miss 
England’s defeat in Australia, 
has written to Quins asking for 
the release and a counter offer 
has been made to the club. 

Andy Keast the Quins' new 
director of rugby who was part 
of the victorious Lions coach- 
ing staff, will not be letting go 
of England's most-capped prop 
in a hurry. “There are two 
years of the contract still to run 
and we are not prepared to 
release him,” he said. 


BasebaM 

AMERICAN LEMUB OeMtond 71 BptfMl I 2; 
Cfuca©) HTnW Sot 10 Bofamcn 2;Are#»*n 
9 Toronto 5; MWwmjB 1 0rt»nd OSwOW 
5 Kareea City 4; Mfiwsutoe 6 Yixfc Yan- 
kees 2-. Texas 7 Deirort 6 £10 hninBs). 
NATIONAL LEAGUE: U» Anfffea8MWaA 
Phtedek>l«o4 Putsbufrfi 1; NewYortiMetslO 
Cmdnm l: 

asco 9 St Louis 7; Colorado 9 Cfticagp £X*s 
5; San Dtegp 3 Ftonda 0. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
EASTERN DMSWN 


41 m3 3**t 
49 ATBVPb 
51 -46SI 
53 .454 tB 

CENTRAL DWEMON 

C1«vol»nd t »l- ^0 “ 

CMcUTMUSoi.^ <7 510 4Va 

Mitmuicae _45 48 A84 T 

M 52 .458 Va 
55 ^400 14 


TODAY’S FIXTURES 


Footbafl 

{730 unless stated) 

carlblev Moem^{7^ 
Paaenhan & Ftedbndge iv MWnWgg; 

tern vQuWs Park 

cambe « Doncastfli: ^25*2? «SE2?w 
<7.45>: Scunthorpe v » A««a w 

woartwn Xfc gSBfflSS 

van 

StokB v evarom; -rr—.L'-: " 

S«««CK v lb* 



lomrnarn w. 

lofi; West fttvnwrtft vCh ateM T 7.<< g. Vbg” 

v Bnau tows aS 

State V Ewnton: Oogwttn t Mtan CM8I. 
Btrafth v Wrt: Ur£eU v 
TrannwK Bray Wanderers v St -WnannK- 
DundaiK v Rattti (7.451: St Froncfc uFaBwlj 

(7AS); Smnr» vSt 
(7.451; Gloucester w Tlifflw 
IAN CHANSON TESTR|iONiAL »ft«C» 
Stole u Everton CVWOrta Ground, 7.45). 

Cridwt 

T0UB MATCH (eo edyll iSCtiMlWliaW 

CtouceawshtrevPaWsanA. 

SBXmUCHA»nONSI*Jlk**Ul* 
fcur ii Qi m btflo Sb boeDur twn yN iX~ 
SSSSm. Pwrtjprw* Gtamorgan v 
tompawa ^ 

AON BSK TROWYftM 

Morttvgnctonsmre « Lacemw*. 

ettmo, UJpBruMim*"* fe»e«narav 
vChegMro. 

Speedway . 

CUTE league: Bradford v Wrtwrtiamptei 
tTJO). 

Other sports 

tennis: Northern 

Uesmanft: Eutopma Undw- l6 Piangh 
onsftpG iHBrtekA; County OwrafonsNl* 

(EaEltnume). 


“Wfe want Jason to stay at the 
dub because be is an inroortant 
part of our future, but be says 
he- has been made an offer be- 
cannot refuse.” 

Cardiff are to play Tbulouse, 
the team which defeated tiiem in 
the inaugural Heine fcmQip fi- 
nal two years ago, in a specially 
arranged match in Touloose on 
Sunday. They will also play 
Nantes a week today, on a pre- 
season tour which their chief ex- 
ecutive, Gareth Davies, describes 
as “a valuable exercise for our 
players before the season starts”. 

They return to fiance to 
play Brive, this year’s Heineken 
Cup winners, on 9 August to 
marie the opening of the chib’s 
new stadium, 

Cardiff are still unaware of 
tbeir official playing plans fbr 
the season after their 
Court action against the 
Rugby Union, scheduled for 
yesterday, was postponed until 
tomorrow. 


Blundell finds a niche 


Motor racing 


Mark BhmdeH has set his sights 
on further success in North 
America after gaining bne of the 
best victories of his chequered 
race career. 

Bhmdell, who never managed 
a win in 61 Formula One races, 
claimed his second victory in 
three outings in the PPG Cart 
Worid Series with a superb 
performance at the Molson 
Indy Tbronto in Canada on 
Sunday night. Driving a Rey- 
nard Mercedes-Benz, he held 
off the challenge of the Italian 
Alessandro ZanardL 

The 31 -year-old, now based 
in Paradise Valley. Arizona, 
drove a textbook race to lead for 
all but two of the 95 laps, 
setting the fastest lap of the race 


is one of the greatest 
moments of my career, ” Blun- 
dell the former McLaren dri- 
ver, said after the victory for the 
Motorola Pa c West Mercedes 


‘ team. "We had a car that was 
simply the fastest one out 
there. 

“We led for just a little of the 
last win in Portland, but we got 
this one fair -and square. The 
whole PacWest team earned this 
one. 

“The guys gave me great pH 
stops and other than a couple 
of backmarkeis who didn’t want 
to get out of the way, it was a 
perfect day. 

Tm just taking it all in my 
stride. INe always reft I have the 
ability to win races, so it was only 
a matter of time for the team 
to come together and give me 
the car and package that we 
needed to win. 

“The last few races have 
shown that we have the com- 
petitiveness as a team to win. So 
all I want to do is keep winning. 
Tm not going to just settle on 
one and say, That's it for the 
year'. I want to go on and try 
and win more." 

Blundell, who had started 
from second place on the grid. 
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viousfy iftoeatsn Glen Johnson, a Ja - 
m^ca, in the lltfi round tn CaWomia. 

Cricket 

TOUR MATCH 

TAUNTOf£ Pakistan A baftt SomMWt by 

fin wfckets. 
femeraecwon toss 

SOMERSET- Rnttatotii 213(5 C Eccle- 
stone 1023. 

nuoSUNA- flat Jniqpzzr (Siam Sahl 
mTSKw JaMhwSsSK J SWne 6-74}. 
SOMERSET - Second feofeCS 24* M N 
LfltJJWdBpJ. 

PAnsnN a - snoMimitaes 

(OwanighC 35 for 0) 

AS Nstjtf c Jones 0 MnqjH 36 

SaSmBsNb JonM “ 

NWaWd Jenwheed eSnirw- 5 

Fanan Adi cWMO 

•MoJwrnadVttrimcamnOfctoedB M 

urn Oflwim not out — *L 
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44N&0J Bowfer OSO-li-ft 

SSSr S aw* (MoSdS 1 ? 

710 (Of 9 (S McPonrid Sin? ) M DMjn *■ 
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Lennox Iswte is being Sued up to mate 
the second defence of Ws World Box- 

iS^fas 

or 4 October. 

Hie American Bernard HopWns retsfried 
njs International Boxing Federation 


E writon 53). Dortwoi won by i 
MkNR Dwbrtt*a287 for 7 (D G Cork 55K 
VornsnSra 2B3 (M PVauehan 68, G M Hsma- 
tan S2; Q G Cork 4-161. O wtyinfca won by 
foarram. 

Footbafl 

ScoCteh Fast Ovision PartickThtetie haw; 
emourced a shirt sponsoeshto deal wilti 
AutoWhdsoeera »«orth flDObOO over 
the nett two years. 

The Brazilian defender Branco, who 
played in the last three Worid Cups, 
signed a contract with Major League 
Soccer on Sunday and was assigned to 
tha New TbriVNew Jersey Metro Stars 
for the past of the season. 

The final stage of the Asian quaflfying 
rounds for next year’s Worid Cup in 
FirvnewfnbaplE^mahorrHMtfid- 
away basis v*Wn twofl«-tewn jjoups. 
ThetwO 0 oupsw«bedrawntoday.Sau- 
d Arabia and South Korea, the Two AeiEn 
participants in the fast Warld Cup. will 
each be drawn Into one of the groups. 
The remaining e&it teams vM be drawn 
freely. The leaders of each group at The 
end of the final stage wffl automatical- 
ly qualify for next yrars finals. wMe the 
two rmters-up will meet In a play-off 
- again on a home-and-awsy basis - 
for the third available berth. The losers 
of that ptay-ofT have one last chance 

to make the finals fly feeing Austrafia, 
the top team from the Oceania retfon, 
on 22 and 20 November, 

WIBtroiO CUP awMtads Am lg 
QtoffK (Gert * McMVprtfeJF* Au»ne (Fi) 
vTwpaao Moscow (Rift Badft ffd ySV ton- 
tn*g(Gert;lVifflT» Moscow (feaJwMSVDols- 
tMg(0er}; fendm v H*nnad 

iWSSSSSSJs'STfKS: 

Motsojuif. n*o4eg ftiab scfrioifetf fir 
12 «rW 28 August 

SUNMYSUIE REBUUSS GrawlMM 
CrattB » iMiwnt(fop<fofoaw fo« R wnM * 
nfa Boruosia Dortmund i v(L Bochum 0. 
Soufe AmriBM Vfortdttfe «n«for (U Pari: 
8 o**j 1 (EWTwny 75) Uifiuay 0. 

fikrff 

Btd APPLE CLASSIC (New Hod»*», fffj 
Laadnelkni ttom (U8 wAua ttsMV 272 
M Redman 64 67 71 70. 275 A Sorwani 
71 6867 69. 276 W MaUon 71 7087 
S277 C Johneon 68 73 69 BftK Webb 

(Aus) 66 73 SB 70. 278 L tone 71 OT ra 
87; W Dorian 73 67 69 60- 279 B Nng 70 
71 69 fift B Mueha « 68 70 73; T torea 
69 67 71 72.280 L DsvesJSa 71072 
71. 2S1 H AfoedSMn (SwbJ 68 70 72 73: B 
” "88 74. 

GUARANTY KASgC ywEson, 

M Bitf ft is l wt mw pw W illi r'l*"*- 

ecfj: 271 B ff Br&wA 69 «8 69 67. 2» _M 
Sramfly 09 67 7066- 273 U Otto 74 
67 68. 274 B McCaUttBr 70 67 Tfl 67; B 
Howell 69 68 69 88; M Spnria er 69 69 67 

66 89 71 69: ft Hemtager 68 08 70 69; D 
‘1 71 71. 


BURNET SENIOR CLASSIC (Coon n aph ts . 
Mm) lamflnX final scams; 199 Hbwm 65 
68 66. 201 LTVwtno 66 68 67. 204 L 0*«t 
65 71 68. 20S B &MKXXf 68 72 65; W Mor- 

§6 71 ESaailfiS 

67 70. 206 G Magan 68 71 67. 

1QUMNG WORLD tMNXMGSc lTVtoxfclUS) 
U-OOptK 2 G Norman lAuaj 1028; 3E Bs 
(SA) 10^0; 4C Morotfmene (Saj) 9.77; 5 
N Pnca Ornl 9£as BT Lehman (US) 8.BS; 
7S BHngun (Aus)83& SJQzau Uapan) 
7.91; 9 M OTAeota (US) 7.63; 10 P Mlctat- 
son (US? 7.24. sw o ctmt 33 J leonart fl^ 
6.77; 14 N FaUo (Enel 6l73; 19 1 Woosnam 
MW 530. 

EWtOPEAN ORDER OF MERIT UUMlnC Po- 
sitions: 1 1 Woosnam MW £427,992; 2 D 
Ctarke (N Irf) £397,754; 3 E Els ISA} 
£352^21; 4 CMorttxnateSoo) £351^37; 
5 H Goossn (SA) £324.649; 8 L Westwood 


I OtazaM <Sp) £204.724; 9 M James 

J £202^07; ID I Gantto (Sp) £196.072; 

U£ ffornoo (Atf £194^38; 12 P Hwforan 
Od) E1B0J74; & MA Uamn (Sp» £m372; 

"I £176,029; 15 N Pel 
16 R Green (Aust 
— 1 — u JonansGon (Swe) 
E1SZ545; 18 PBroadlMsiffng 042^07: 
39 S Ames (WTO £134,789; 20 J Scenes (&W 

RVDBt CUP TABLES: EUROPEAN Opt per 
awn, top IO q- *>y aotumaffcafy Bftor 

Inlsiiiatlnnal nn TT liraflul ,1 ■ wf n 
o«w NnniNMHriia onAi,MVni, ip)H ri Ti > 

Sevtr fisBesttms fiMe 


^ 1C Mornomerie (Scd) 825AI0pts; 
2 D Cbito (N UI> 570890; 3 1 Vtowiam (WaO 
$05,574; 4 L WectuMd (EW 430.65ft 5 

B Lanav IGort 37L577; 6 P*) Johanasor 
(Sws) m035c 7T ftom pen) 327.011:8 
M A Martin (So) 324.400; 9 C Rocca (R) 
303.515: 10 J M Ota&M (SpJ 261^34. 
UNITED STATES (ptw for top 10 (Mchas, 
captain Torn Wfo names two wild cants 
tt&MtneUS PSA eamplOBtoto AMM 
- ' 7 17); 17 WOods Llffipts; 2 T 
®?:*MOMoa3 
eon 727; 7 S Hoch 

Nciet9Qn 659: 10 


Lehman L016; 3 J1 
801; 5 J ftayk 737; B B Ffteon 
71i;8T7ofei689s9P 
D Low 655. 


Rugby League 

SU8MV8 LXIE RESULT: Wlpn 4 Bmbane 
30, 

Rugby Union 

Neath have made tfiefr fourth overseas 
signing of tiie summer with John Hat 
a JSst 7HJ, 6 ft Sin forward from Aus- 
tralian. 


LE9Q MASON CtASSIC (HMUattafi Mttfe 
■Lories, float: M Chanf (US btPKortto (Cz 
Rap) 5-7 6-2 6-1 

TT«n Henman Is unchenfled In 18th place 
in the latest AH* Tbur ranMngs, just^ fox 

places beiow hfe h^esr^er rating at 
the be^noing of the year. Grag Rused- 
ski, the British No 2, sat a career-best 
24th altar sloping one pfoce last 
week. The WimHedon champion, Pets 
Sarrforas, retains the No 1 position ttth 


took over the lead on the very 
first lap when the Scot Dario 
Francbitti collided with the 
Ford of the American Bobby 
RabaL 

“I saw in my right-hand 
corner that Bobby was coming 
down the inside very quickly," 
Blundell, whose debut sea- 
son last year was marred by a 
200m ph crash, said. “The next 
thing 2 saw was Dario side- 
ways. 

“I had to make a derision and 
1 tried to go left. Dario’s car was 
moving outward towards the 
wall and I was a little bit scared 
I was going to catch it with the 
rear of my car as I tried to go 
through tiie gap. Luckily I got 
through, ana the rest is his- 
tory.” 

Blundell, the first Briton to 
win an IndyCar race since Nigel 
Mansell in 1993 with his victo- 
ry in Oregon last month, goes 
for another success in the next 
round, the US 500, at the Micfai- 
in Brooklyn on 

iday. 


Michael Chang, the Washington Clas- 
sic winnet; m second. 

ATP TXBJB HWMNBS Loodktf MriMonK 1 
P Sampras (US) 5388 pee 2 M Chang (US) 
3.743; 3 G Hon&evfc (Goal 2.788; 4 ACor- 
rete (Spl 2,526; 5 T Muster (Am) 2,412; 6 
YfafeWfaw (RUSJ 2,224: 7S Sn«i«a (SpJ 
2492: 8 T EhqvM (Sun) 2,14ft 9 M Rn» 
(Onto) 2443; 10 C Moya (So) 2,085; li B 
Backer (Gaj 1918; 12 G Kuerten (BO 
1J859; 13 m PhKppou^ia (Aus) 1.820; 14 
F MantOa (5p> 1315: 15 ft Itojirak (Norn) 
1.752; 19 P tart) (Ctftopj 1.677; 17 A Costa 
(Spl 1.6 sar 28 T Henman IGB) 1,584; 29 P 
Rafter (Ausj 1.560; 20 T Woottrxte (Aus) 
1339. 68: 24 G Rusedsh 1,433: 194 M 
Petohay 265; 188 C Mflonson 229; 198 A 
ftehartron 220; 249 0 Sapcftxrt 158; 297 
M Lee 123; 302 J DefoKlo lift 319 M Mac. 

P n 109; 406 N Waal 73; 421 L Mdlfpo 
471Tsp«nte54. 



TODAY’S. 

NUMBER 


34.5m 


[The . worth in dollars 
(£20. 9m) of a new sbe-year 
deal si#ied by Barry Sandere 
urfth the De&oit Lkms, The 
contract; tha richest for a 
running back in NFL history, • 
includes a signing bonus of I 
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0891 881 485 
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ROUND UP 

0891 525 075 
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Sharks undisturbed 
by improved Saints 


Rugby League 


DAVE HADF1ELD 

A much Improved display by St 
Helens saw them restrict 
CranuIIa to a 28-12 victory in 
the Worid Club Championship 
in Sydney yesterday. 

The Sharks, admittedly with 
a number of first-team regulars 
mining, did not match the flu- 
ency they achieved in England 
last month. They were, however, 
never in danger of losing once 
tries from Geoff BeD and Adam 
Dykes gave them a 14-4 lead at 
half-time. Saints' only points 
coming from the excellent 
Keiron Cunningham. 

Two tries from Andrew 
Ettingshausen and one from 
Paul Donaghy kept Cronulla in 
control after the break although 
a wonderful run from Chris 
Joynt created a try for Paul 
Newkwe. 

The Brisbane Broncos cap- 
tain, Allan Langer, is unlikely 
to take any further part in the 
WCC matches in Britain after 
coming off the field against 
Wigan on Sunday with a recur- 
rence of a groin injury. 

Maurice Lindsay, ibe chief 


executive of European Super 
League, says that he has beard 
nothing from his counterparts in 
Australia about a proposal to 
move the final of the competi- 
tion to Auckland, Japan or 
Hong Kong should a British 
team not reach the final. 

Joe Lydon, the Rugby 
League's technical director, is 
calling for a reduction in the 
□umber of overseas players. 
He wants the quota for Super 
League clubs cut from six to 
four from next season and 
reduced to three by 1999. 

“This would enable dubs to 
manage their finances better bul, 
more importantly, encourage 
the development of junior tal- 
ent in this country," he said. 

The referee Robert Connolly 
has dropped his threat to sue the 
Salford coach, Andy Gregory, 
for calling him “a big heaJ and 
a poser". 

Cbnnolly said: “I have de- 
rided. for ihe good of the game, 
not to take any further action " 

The Hull coach. Phil 
Sigsworih, is likely to leave the 
club this week, despite leading 
them to the First Division 
championship and promotion to 
Super League. 


Edwards fit to 
defend his 
title in Athens 

Athletics 


Jonathan Edwards has brushed 
aside doubts about his fitness 
for the World Championships 
in Athens next month, when he 
defends his triple jump title. 

The world record-holder de- 
clared that he had recovered 
from the heel injuiy which dur- 
ing July forced him to miss two 
international meetings and the 
British trials nine day's ago. 

Although the selectors chose 
him without any demands to 
prove his fitness when an- 
nouncing the team Iasi Ibcsduy. 
there was still concern that 
Edwards' injury was far more 
serious than he claimed. 

However, Edwards, who will 
definitely compete in Budapest 
on Saturday, said: “The injury k 
not causing me any major prob- 
lem. My training has been going 
very well but as a precautionary 
measure I missed a couple of 
meetings. I am sure Saturday will 
see me back at my best.*’ 

The meeting in the Hungar- 
ian capital is organised by 
Edwards' manager. Andy Nor- 
man. and is the last leading 
competition before the World 
Championships on I August. 
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To connect for only £20 more than a normal BT phone line 

Freefone 0800 800 800 
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Continental drift 

Phil Shaw on the decline of 
Scottish club football, page 23 


sport 


$6 farewell, Essex man 

Derek Pringle looks back on 
. Graham Gooch’s career, page 22 






say no to 


Ffrotball 

ALAN NIXON 
AND NICK DUXBURY 

Griaco Sfotza yesterdayioined 
Eabrizio Ravanelli and Paul 
face in rejecting Everton, the 
Swiss international midfielder 
preferring to play his football 
next season with bxs former dub 
Kaiserslautern. 

Howard Kendall's £3m offer 
had been accepted by Jh- 
temaaonaie and the 27-year-old 
Sforza was expected at Goodi- 
son today to discuss personal 


tenns. Kaiserslautern, however, 
matched Everfon’s offer and the 
player has signed a four-year 
deal worth £15,000 a week. 

Kendall, who had described 
Sfoiza’s as “an outs tanding 
player, a leader”, missed out on 
his Inter team-mate face when 
he joined Liverpool and aban- 
doned a £7_5m move to sign 
Ravanelli when the striker 
demanded £50.000 a week. 
Ravanelli will meet the Boro 
manager Bryan Robson today 
tb explain why he has missed the 
first three weeks of pre-season 

t raining 


.Les Ferdinand, another 

Kendall target, wants to remain 

at Newcastle United, despi te 
their willingness to selL “I have 
never said that I want to go. I 
would kjve to stay,” &C 30year- 
old England striker, said. 
“Don't forget Alan Shearer 
and myself formed the most 
successful partnership in die 
Premiership last season. Why 
would I want to walk away 
from all that?” 

Blackburn Rovers’ will play 
the first month of fire season 
without Tim Flowers while the 
England goalkeeper recovers 


from a hernia operation. Flaw- 


of Sfaay Given to Newcastle 
leaves Rovers with only the 
untried keeper John jfikn to call 
on. There an other worries, too. 
Central defender Colin Hendry 
is still struggling for fitness ana 
the fall-back Henning Berg 
damaged ankle ligaments play- 
ing for Norway on Saturday. 

Rovers have lost outon Matt 
Holmes, the 27-year-old mid- 
fielder who cost £12m from 
West Ham -United 19. months 

Arhirticfrff aflmgam £25(WX)0. 


David Hopkin, the Scottish 
midfielder whose goal took 
Crystal Palace into the Pre- 


ing reluctant sellers Palace free 
to concentrate on completing 
the £2. lm purchase of Inventus 1 
Attilio Lombardo. 

-Ray Lewington, the Palace 
as sis tant manager fears .the 
winger’s £600,000 a year wages 
risks dissatisfaction among the 
lesser-paid players, with little 

guarantee that he will repay the 

investment . . 

“He has a great reputation 


He's certainly been there, seen 
it, done it ft's an 'exciting 
prospex,” Levmgtcm said. “But 
it just worries me sometimes 
that we look for ‘names’ now. 
He’s going to cost a lot of mon- 
ey and his personal tenns will 
for outweigh those on our own 
books. If be comes and does it 
then, great It’s taking a jpeat 
risk. LtheVcome for a big pay- 
day theD rt could backfire. ■■ 
Dave Jones’ first signing as 
the manager of Southampton 
could be me former Birming- 
ham City .player Jose 
Dominguez.. Jones' offer of 


lateen Sff 

*E8£% have settled la 

down, plus a further £250,000 
after 100 appearances- 
. Brighton’s new board are 
confident the IWtd Division 
club wffl survive a vote on 
Thursday to decide whether 
they should be expelled from 
the Football League. 

They face an extraordinary 


ssrejsstsig 

secure their status- 
The bund, which & 
guarantee that Bpghtonw g^ ^ : 
turn to Susses in 'I'rcc W - 
after a period of ffoundahah - . 

ing. has no'fc' been [odg^dr«g . 

SeSe facing the Mg*j 
.j..vtk..r thi? delay is sufficfetif 


Brady ponders a CRICKET: Lights on for an history-making affair between two first-class counties 

Brum name gain 


Karren Brady yesterday indi- 
cated her willingness to change 
Birmingham City’s name if the 
price was right Brady, the dub's 
m anaging "director, said she 
would be prepared -enthusiastic 
even -to make such a move pro- 
vided there was sufficient 
financial reward. 

The footballing authorities 
responded to Brady’s statement 
with surprise, but may be power- 
less to prevent such a change. 

Birmingham are desperate to 
return to football's top division 
which they left - when it was still 
called the First Division - in 
1986. To do so Brady is appar- 
ently ready to explore every 
avenue, including dropping a 
name which has served them for 
nearly a century. 


Speaking on BBCZ’s Working 
Lunch, she said: *T would be pre- 
pared to change the name of the 
dub and I think that is the way 
most chibs are going. 

“You cannot do everything on 
your own. We do need a part- 
nership with someone whose 
ambitions match ours. We took 
48,000 people to Wembley 
recently, and it could have been 
more, which shows our poten- 
tial to a big company. 

“We would chang e the n amp. 
either of St Andrews or Birm- 
ingham City. That would be 
something which is going to 
happen with such partnerships in 
future - and I hope it happens.” 

Birmingham were founded as 
Small Heath Alliance in 1875. 
In 1888 the “Alliance” was 


Colombian dedicates 
goal to coke barons 


The goalscorer in Colombia’s 
1-0 victory over Ecuador in a 
World Cup qualifying match in 
Bogota on Sunday has dedi- 
cated his decisive strike to the 
country’s jailed cocaine barons, 
while the nation's president 
Ernesto Samper, said the tri- 
umph had the “smell of French 
cheese and Colombian coffee”. 

Td like to dedicate the goal 
to all those who for some rea- 
son or another are deprived of 
their freedom. I'd like to ded- 
icate it to Miguel and Gilberto 
Rodriguez [Orejuela].” Antho- 
ny De Avila told reporters after 
settling the match with his goal 
in the 36th minute. 

The Rodriguez Orejuela 
brothers headed the Cali drug 
cartel, estimated to have been 
responsible for 80 per cent of 
the world oocaine supply, before 
their capture in mid- 1995. 

De Avila plays for the New 


York-New Jersey side in the 
Major Soccer League, but he 
previously played in Colombia 
for the Cali-based America 
team, of which the Rodriguezes 
were reputed to be the main 
shareholders. 

The triumph, which follows 
a recent spell of lacklustre per- 
formances, brings Colombia a 
step closer to earning a place in 
the World Cup finals in France 
next year. 

Minutes after the end of the 
match, as he inaugurated a 
new session of Congress in 


“The victory has the flavour of 
French cheese and the smell of 
Colombian coffee." 

Samper, who allegedly 
financed bis 1994 election cam- 
paign with $6 million (£3.7m) 
from the Cali cartel, was ap- 
parently unaware of De Avila’s 
controversial comments. 


dropped, and in 1905 they be- 
came Birmingham. Forty years 
later the “Q’ty" was added. 

Both the Premier and 
Nationwide League said yes- 
terday that there was nothing in 
their regulations to prevent a 
dub changing its nam e to in- 
clude a sponsor. However, the 
Football Association stressed 
that any proposal would need 
its approvaL 

A Football League spokes- 
woman admitted foe idea was 
“untested water" but remained 
open-minded. She said: “We 
have had nam^ changes in the 
past, such as Orient becoming 
Leyton Orient again, but adding 
a sponsor has no precedent 

“There is nothing in the regu- 
lations which suggests we would 
automatically disapprove of 
such a change. One concern is 
it might get confusing were 
clubs to change their name 
every time they changed their 
sponsor which at foe moment 
is quite a frequent occurrence.” 

Mike Lee, a Premier League 
spokesman, said: “It is an in- 
teresting question, but none of 
our clubs are proposing such a 
switch so it oot an issue. As it 
stands howeverthere is nothing 
in our rule book to prevent a 
name change, but if a club 
were planning to do so formally 
we would expect to be consulted 
as would foe FA." 

Steve Double, the FA 
spokesman, said: “At county 
level incorporating a sponsor’s 
name needs EA approval, and 
that would apply to any league 
club too. There are a series of 
rules which govern sponsor- 
ship so such a major step would 
need to be sanctioned - but we 
would be prepared to listen to 
wbat was being proposed.” 

A precedent has already been 
set with sponsored grounds such 
as Middlesbrough's Celine t 
Riverside stadium and Bolton’s 
new Reebok stadium. 
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ACROSS 

7 Outlook for religious 
group seizing power (S) 

9 THes English transport - 
always late (6) 

10 Grey one's reluctant to be 
seen (4) 

11 For Spanish wine to get 
round America would be 
extraordinary (10) 

. 12 Bishop's title to replace 
name in unimportant visu- 
al aid? (6) 

14 Failure follows fellow’s 
cheek appearing in sandal 
(4-4) 

15 Perhaps panicky talk as 
it's veiy black in storm (6) 

17 Disoriented hikers will 
give cry of delight? (6) 

20 A wise person will take 
medication for a loss of 
fluid (S) 


22 Back English writer (6) 

23 Rage about in gastric uj 

shT V This hrnnrh nf mf*H 


set? This branch of medi- 
cine is inapt (10) 

24 A method with which 
one's not at home (4) 

25 Such a cleaner is absolute- 
ly nothing (6) 

26 Will be returning cheer 
about male tine m 24 
hours (8) 

DOWN 

1 Putting on 500 singers in 

2 fee sixth sense shown by 
Japanese purchaser (4) 

3 Don’t start to pre-empt 
wrongly it will lead to 
auger (6) 

4 Record his upset after 
woman is embarrassed (8) 


5 Singular birds and bees 
could be a thing one must 
accept (4.2,4) 

6 For paying out company 
dues this could be used in 

Portugal (6) 

8 Argument about one se- 
curing right list of charges 
(*>) 

13 Not docile about warning 
sound on debts (10) 

16 Heavy metal slot lasting 
from conception to pro- 
duction (4,4) 

IS Native Australian carved 
oak organ (8) 

19 Fancifully remove old Scot 
to draw (6) 

21 Arbiter meets one in lead 
house (6) 

22 Open this magic seed (6) 

24 One holding right bit of 

land (4) 
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Bring on the night Crowds gather at Old ltaffbftf for the first floodlit game between Lancashire and Yorkshire 


Photograph: Victoria Matthers 


Glow of approval 
from Old Traffbrd 


An incident early on in this day- 
njght match of four quarters 
summed up the mood of foe 
crowd at Old Trafford and "at 
least one player, Darren 
Lehmann. Yorkshire’s Aus- 
tralian batsman was down on 
foe third- man boundary, with 
Peter Hartley coating in from 
the Stretford End. 

fa a spare moment between 
deliveries Lehmann swapped his 


David Llewellyn canvasses opinion on 
Lancashire's attempt to broaden 
the game's appeal with a floodlit game 


SUMMER SALE 


DEPARTURES 


AUGUST 


knotted handkerchief It was a 
| crowd-pleaser and it raised a 
j laugh, setting tbe toue as far as 
crowd was concerned. 

It was ideal, too, as far as L^n- 
| cashire were concerned, since 
foe whole idea was to try to 
j broaden foe appeal offoe game. 

I It got the vote of one Lancashire 
member, Mike Moore, who bad 
brought a coachload from 
I Morecambe, 70 miles away. 

“It’s something new,” Mr 
Moore said, “and if it brings new 
people into the game, then per- 
haps they will start to come, to 
watch proper cricket, the 
County Championship, Sunday 
League and so on.” 

That it was billed as a friend- 
ly - if a Roses match can ever 
be described as such - did not 
bother Mr Moore. 

“It’s a bit of fun," he said. “It 
doesn’t matter who wins, as 
long as Lancashire don’t lose. 
With a bit of rasmata22 thrown 
in, there is a good atmosphere. 
The floodlights make it quite 
dramatic and foe new format is 
a good idea.” 

He was backed up by 
Andrew Speed, a Yorkshire 
member from Rotherham. But 
he felt that floodlights could be 
used in a current domestic 
competition. “It’s a very good 
idea, 7 ' Mr Speed said, “and I 
think It could be used to some 


success in the Sunday League. 
They could start later and 
allow more people to get to the 
matches." 

The whole showpiece has 
been underwritten by Mohan 
Kripalani, a businessman who 
has forked out dose to £40,000 
for tbeljghtingand also paid for 
foe security. The only income 
Lancashire can expect, since 
they have not charged Mr Kri- 
palani for the hire of Old Traf- 
ford, will come from catering 
sources. Gate receipts and 
hospitality box fees go to foe 
promoter. . . 

The hope is that it will attract 

more people to the game. 
David Edmuodsoa, the Lan- 
cashire cricket secretary, ex- 
plained: “We need to push hade 
the barriers of traditionalism in 
the game. We need to kindle in- 
terest among people who woald 
□ever have gone anywhere near 
a game of cricket before." 

Of course, the idea has been 
tried before. Lancashire even 
won a floodlit competition in 
1981, although that was staged 
at five football grounds. 

Somerset staged one during 
Viv Richards’ benefit season in 
the mid-1980s, while just up the 
road at Gigg Lane in Bury in 
1954 an England XI captained 
by Cyril Washbrook took on a 
Commonwealth XI led by Sir 
Frank Worrell. They also used 
a white ball, bat although Eng- 
land won, foe consensus was 
that it would never take off. 

For the dattos, yesterday’s ef- 
fort was the first to be played 
by two first-class counties on a 
Test ground, and it was the first 


time foe split format has been 
applied in this country. It was 
adopted to ensure that both 
teams played in daylight and un- 
der lights. Lancashire baited for 
25 overs in afternoon sunshine, 
Yorkshire followed, then Lan- 
cashire returned to finish off 
their innings. It certainly helped 
to maintain foe interest. 

The one crass element was 
the poor man on foe public 
address system. Armed with 
his radio microphone be tack- 
led the batsman as they left foe 
square after being dismissed, 
which is rather tike sticking 
your head in a lion’s mouth and 
waiting until it bites. Which is 
what happened when Mike 
Wfetkmson, the Lancashire cap- 
tain, was walking off after be- 
ing bowled by Craig White. 

Matt Procter* foe man with 
the mike, asked him: “What was 
that then? A big swing across 
foe tine?” A less than gruntied 
Atkinson retorted: “Oh you’re 
a coach as well now are you?” 
Perhaps he was thinking of the 
£2^00 man-of-foe-match award 
which was therefor the taking, 
together with £7,500 for foe 
winning team. 

No matter. This was more 
than a friendly, it was a serious 
experiment to try to generate in- 
terest into what many feel is a 
dying game. There were dose 
on 4,500 - a lot more than 
showed up for foe pre-season 
friendlies between foe two 
sides. If Lancashire, and one or 
two others* notably Surrey, 
Sussex and Warwickshire, have 
their way, this coaid be foe 
future for cricket. 
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